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CHAPTEK I. 

DINNSRLBSS HOHELSSS PBOPLE. 

DiKKBRLEss HoMELESs PsoPLB wiU next engage 
our attention. Their name is legion, and they have 
98 many shades and yarieties of character tia any other 
class of men ahout town. 

The great majority of persons engaged in business 
are of this class, the distance from their sleeping places, 
and the pressure of their ayocations, requiring them to 
remain near their work the entire day. Many pro- 
fessional men are in the same category, comers and 
goers, and that numerous class of loose fish hanging 
on the outskirts of society. 

For these there exists every variety of eating-Louses 

VOL. n. A 
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suited to their means and inclinations. There is, first, 
the respectable, well-established tavern, situated in 
some retired court or alley, as if it rather shunned 
than invited the promiscuous passers-by. Houses 
such aa these, depending upon old connections, are 
generally of a superior class, both in the quality of the 
articles furnished to their customers, and the persons 
who frequent them. The landlords are respectable, 
the waiters are respectable, the dishes and wines are 
respectable ; the charges also are very respectable. 

There are few things in life more comfortable, on 
meeting with an old esteemed friend, than an appoint- 
ment to dinner at one of these quiet tayems. There 
is something home-like in their arrangements. The 
great oyer-arching fireplace, with its low-set grate, 
and its bench at either side, the fashion of Shakespeare's 
and Ben Jonson's days, has something hospitable in 
it. The smoke-begrimed wainscot, the antique mir- 
rors, and the jolly dark faces, of former hosts and well- 
remembered waiters long gone to their last account, 
are the antiquities of the place. A goodly array of 
punch-bowls, long disused, sets off the windows of the 
bar ; the only modem article in the place is the re- 
spectable young lady, the daughter of the host, who 
sits enshrined therein, at once the Hebe and Venus of 
the tayem. Your table is polished as the mirror on 
the wall ; the old wainscot scrubbed till it emulates 
the polish of ebony; a well-worn Turkey carpet is soft 
under your feet ; and the old oaken chairs whereon 
you sit, haye snug cushions and backs of leather. 
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In this yeiy room, for we are supposing one of our 
oldest taverns, Shakespeare and rare Ben Jonson may 
have ladled their punch out of that cracked china 
punch-howl ; Beaumont and Fletcher may have con- 
cocted some of their plots oyer a magnum of sack and 
£ugar; old Jack Falstaff and Prince Hal may have 
swaggered in the course of an evening ; Justice Shal- 
low may have sat soaking in this very chair, until 
warned home hy the chimes at midnight. Bucking- 
ham may have retired here to sup after the play, and 
over his wine meditated the fun of the Rehearsal; 
Addison may have sat* where you sit now, while Steele 
wrote a Spectator in this chair ; Swift and Bolinghroke 
may, in that comer, have settled the affairs of the 
nation ; this very trencher may have contained a dish 
covered for the mighty maw of Samuel Johnson, hy 
his ohsequious shadow Bozzy ; poor Savage may have 
gloried here in an unwonted good dinner, the first 
fruits of the pension allowed him hy Tyrconnell. 
Goldy, doubtless, has dined here many and many a 
day ; the luxurious Thomson has lolled in that comer, 
waiting the setting out of the stage destined to convey 
him to his classic retirement at Richmond. The asso- 
ciations of the place are in truth oppressive, but we 
have no fiuther time for reflection — dinner is on the 
table. 

Dinner over, you are sure of your wine — there is 
no mistake about it ; mine host would as soon lose his 
license as put down an indifferent bottle ; your pipes 
and tobacco are of the best, or, if you affect the 
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modem cigar, they are the undouhted Havannah ; in 
short, if you cannot make yourself comfortable here, 
with your bottle and your friend, the fault must lie in 
yourself or your company. 

Next to these hospitable taverns of the olden time, 
come multifarious tribes of chop-houses. Of these 
many have earned an honourable fame, and are as 
good as real estates to generations of possessors. They 
lie city-ways, like the former, and in them is good 
substantial old English eating well understood. Need 
we say that their meat is the very best that can be 
procured for money ; that in tlfe cutting, not only the 
thickness that long experience has dictated as the best, 
is studied, but the very grain and dip of the indiridual 
fibre ; that your steak or chop is done to half a turn 
before your eyes, or that your accessories, especially 
your pickles, mustard, bread, and so forth, are of the 
best description ? 

Who does not know these things ? who is not aware, 
that although the chop-houses claim no particular 
excellence for wine, their pre-eminence in beer is 
acknowledged by all parties? The defects of these 
places are the crowd, the constant succession of guefits, 
and bustle of the waiters ; they have not that repose, 
that homely character, which sets the good old tavern 
on the old plan above all other houses of occasional 
entertainment. 

There is a particular kind of chop-house, peculiar 
probably to London -. — that, namely, where each indi- 
vidual, as at the feast of Scarron, brings^ his own dish. 
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and where, though the feast is not united, every man 
has that which he has brought done to a nicety under 
his own eye, and transferred to a pewter trencher, 
with accompanying potatoes, hissing hot, and the 
usual et cetera^ 

As we do not choose to make our observations the 
vehicles of puffing, or of individualizing particular 
houses of entertainment, we have abstained from 
alluding to the signs of those which we consider 
favourable specimens of each class. We cannot 
refrain, however, from stating that the description of 
chop'-house we are now engaged in considering is a 
Uon^ and ought to be visited by the curious stranger. 

There is, in Threadneedle Street, the sign of the 
^ Sun and Fleece," perhaps the best conducted, and 
9iost respectably attended house of this kind in Lon- 
don: next door is a shop of the Queen's purveyor, 
where the customer may be supplied even with a 
single chop, or any quantity of cutlet or steak, with 
paper to wrap it in : if he does not disdain to carry it 
himself into the tavern, he will have an opportunity 
of beholding a curious scene. Placing his ration, 
whatever it maje be — a chop, steak, cutlet, or even a 
spatch-cock partridge or pheasant, or any sort .of grill 
or devU^ within the compass of an expansive gridiron 
— upon a bench near the ample fire-place he takes 
his seat, if a seat remain, and although there may be 
twenty or thirty parcels like his own close at hand, 
and as many more upon the fire, he will receive in 
due course from the attendant his own portion, '^ which 
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the neat-handed Betsy dresses, ^' without any mistake," 
and will enjoy a rude but excellent dinner, served up 
scrupulously clean, though humbly, the charge in his 
bill for cooking, being owe penny sterling 1 

If he be of a mechanical turn, he will not fail to 
observe the construction of the gridiron, by which the 
fat is saved from falling into the fire, thus more than 
repaying the entire cost of fuel and cookery. The 
ales and liquors are excellent ; the culinary operations 
commence at one p.m., terminating at four, the remain- 
der of the evening being devoted to serious drinking. 
The West-end reader is not to suppose, that in the 
visit to the East, he will encounter any thing low : 
we have seen at this chop-house. Directors of the 
Bank, of the East India Company, and some of the 
most eminent merchants upon 'Change, who, having 
their mid-day meal in this humble way, swallow a 
glass of sherry at the bar, return to their business, and 
in the evening drive in their own carriages to their 
villas at Hampstead or Camberwell. 

The Tables d'hote of London bear no comparison 
with those of Paris in point of number, though they, 
have vastly the advantage of the latter in their cook- 
ery. Here you know what you eat, and maybe quite 
certain that there is no chance of dining off a rdgovt 
de chai gamie aux comichons^ or a JUet de ckevdL d, la 
jardiniere^ dishes which the researches of the police 
have discovered to be in great request among the 
Parisian tavern-hunters. 

The few tablea d'hote in London are chiefly adapted 
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to particular sets and classes : military and naTal men, 
on half-pay, bave established one or two at the West 
£nd, and sundry exist citywards for the convenience 
of mercantile people. We cannot conscientiously 
advise the unintroduced to attend them, although the 
viands and liquors are good, and the charges fifty per 
cent below those of the solitary dinner taverns. The 
reason is this, the men who attend these tables form a 
set, a family party, having their recognized topics of 
discourse, their established jokes, and their particular 
politics. A stranger taking his place at table is a 
damper upon the business of the evening: the re- 
cognized topics are shelved, the established jokes 
unuttered, the particular politics forgotten, in the 
united exertion to freeze you out of company ; there 
is a constrained politeness about the guests, a frigid 
attention on the part of the waiter, more disagreeable 
than positive incivility. Deputy-Commissary-General 
Webvil, by courtesy called " the General," who is the 
great gun of the place, talks to his next neighbour, 
Brevet-Major Tough, in hieroglyphics: Lieutenant 
Muff, of the Newfoundland Veteran Battalion, with 
the local rank, in the tavern, of captain, observes to 
his opposite neighbour, while helping you, after the 
third request, to a slice of fish, that a great number of 
suspicious characters are about, and that it is next to 
impossible to discoTer by appearances, now-a-days, 
whether a gentleman is a gentleman or a pickpocket. 
If you ask a question about the news of the day, not 
one of the company has happened to look at a news- 
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paper : if you hazard the observation, that to-morrow 
may be wet or dry, or both, you are answered that 
" it may be so," or " that it is difficult to say," or 
"probably:" whatever you may chance to utter is 
replied to by an " echo of the speech," as the par- 
liamentaiy people have it. However complimentary 
this line of conduct may be among parliamentary 
folks, it is extremely disagreeable to the casual fre- 
quenter of a tavern, being, in fact, tantamount to an 
expression of the company, of the sincere pleasure 
they will feel in never seeing you there again, in which 
the host, bar-maid, and waiter, fully participate. 

It is extraordinary, nor do we know how to account 
for it, that Englishmen, with all their education and 
opportunities, should have acquired an European re- 
putation for dogged incivility towards men who are 
strangers to them, never by any chance condescending 
to exhibit that sort of cheap politeness which, mani- 
fested in a look, a word, a smile, or even a gesture, 
makes men self-satisfied, and contributes materially 
to enhance the sum of comfort and good feeling, with 
which the sensation of comfort has so much in com- 
mon. Our statute law supposes a man innocent until 
he is proved to be guilty; our social law, on the 
contrary, presupposes every man guilty until he is 
proved to be innocent. 

This John Bullish stolidity is very high, and 
mighty, and great, we readily admit : John has 
plenty of money, and much better things than money, 
to be proud of; but no man should be proud of sour 
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looks, short answers, or uncotirteous behaviour, be- 
cause he happens not to have been introduced to 
another man. No man should be proud of keeping a 
newspaper an hour after it is bespoke, turning it up- 
side down, or reading it backwards, simply because 
the gentleman who has engaged it is a stranger, and 
inahnrry. 

This is an affectation of vulgar minds and vulgar 
men, and the reason they affect this line of conduct 
is, because they may have heard some footman of 
their acquaintance say that fashionable people are 
proud, and that proud people are sulky. Now, so far 
from the truth is this, that truly fashionable people, 
when they happen to be sulky or uncourteous by 
nature, go to school to get rid of this defect, as they 
go to a dancing-master to teach them a graceful 
carriage. Politeness is a part of their system, and 
one of the many graces cultivated assiduously by 
them to maintain their order in due respect, as we 
shall fully illustrate when we come to treat of this 
class in particular. 

In the mean time, let no man, even if his pockets 
be full of money, his head of pomatum, or his hands of 
lings and trumpery, imagine that he is a gentleman 
because he stares impertinently at strangers, wears his 
hat upon the end of his nose, or abuses the waiters. 
The ignorant may tremble, and the servile be over- 
awed, but gentlemen pity and despise him. Let no 
man say he is a plain honest John Bull, who can't 
stand any nonsense; we cannot afford to have the 
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last social, because we have the first political place 
in Europe. Plain honest John BuUism is no excuse 
for ill manners, but the contrary; inasmuch as it is 
not the power to be polite that is wanting amongst 
us, but the will. Ciyility is the small change of 
society, and we must have it as well as sixpences 
and shillings. Sterne understood this, and we should 
have his words ever in our memories. ''All haU, 
you small sweet courtesies of life^ for pleasant do 
you make the way of it. Like grace and beauty^ that 
attract vs at first sights 'tis you that open the door and 
let the stranger inT 

Multitudes of the homeless have their principal 
meal at the eating-houses, or '' dead meat shops," as 
they are commonly called, in allusion to the peculiarly 
sodden flayour of their viands, which taste as if sub- 
jected to the culinary processes of the Tartars, stewed, 
that is, between the saddle and skin of their horses, 
which is neither more nor less than a rude plan of 
steaming or sweating the yictuals until they taste as 
much like any thing as nothing, and may pass for 
beef, mutton, yeal, lamb, horse, cat, or any other 
yiand, as the market changes, and appetites yary. 

Notwithstanding this objection, the eating-houses 
absorb by far the greater proportion of the homeless 
dinnerless. There is an appearance of economy about 
them ; a plate of meat (by which they mean two 
ounces of their steamy '' cag-mag," spread oyer a plate, 
dabbled with dirty warm water, tasting on both sides 
of the knife, and with a lump of congealed tallow, 
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miscalled £at) costs only some eight or nine pence. 
Every other article, such as bread, vegetables, tarts, 
cheese, is to be had at a penny a bite, so that by the 
time your reckoning mounts up to seventeen or 
eighteen pence, if you have been able to eat at all, 
yon will find yourself beginning to be rather peckish, 
in which unsatisfactory condition all those poor devils 
must leave the house who cannot afford to eat their 
dinner four times over. 

At these places they cook their meat at noon, and 
it is not to be denied that, if you are an ^' old soldier," 
and bribe the waiting-maid to tell you when the 
joints come up, you may get a plate of meat having 
the flavour of some graminivorous animal; at other 
times it is quite unnecessary to specify the sort of 
victuals you prefer, as all alike smell of the steam, 
taste of the knife, and are dabbled with the same dirty 
water. So invariably true is this, that we never hear 
the old soldiers order any particular description of 
meat, or the way in which they wish it done ; all they 
say is, '^ Come, old girl, tumble up a ration of the 
^ steamiest' you have got," which is done accordingly. 

Every thing at these places is bad ; notwithstand- 
ing the apparent economy, it were cheaper for a man 
who has a stomach large enough to hold a fig^s end 
to pay his half-crown at a tavern, and satisfy the 
cravings of nature like a gentleman. Nevertheless, 
some of these ^' dead meat shops" have apartments 
calculated for the h^f-starvejication of one hundred, 
or one hundred and twenty poor devils. We suppose 
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that each lot consumes half an hour in bolting their 
tenpennj ration, and is replaced by another regiment 
of hungarian&, and so on* until eight o'clock in the 
evening, when the operations are complete. The 
scrapings of the pots and plates are then sold off to 
the poor, who gather in crowds about the doors — an 
exhibition that has often rebuked our national vanity, 
and led us to reflect whether at bottom we were alto-- 
gether so happy a nation as we sometimes imagine 
ourselves to be. 

Without entering into figures and calculations, there 
is no doubt that many of those ^' dead meat shops " 
whet the appetites under pretence of dining upwards 
of a thousand individuals per diem. Granting that 
each individual indulges in seventeen bites, which can 
hardly be called extravagant feeding, at the rate 
above-stated, he will have eighteenpence to pay — 
the waiters, (who are compelled by the dead meat 
men to pa-y for their situations,) expecting, naturally 
enough, the extra penny. Thus we have a daily 
return of a thousand shillings and a thousand six- 
pences, or seventy-five pounds, which, multiplied by 
three hundred and sixty-five, gives us a grand annual 
total of twenty-seven thousand three hundred and 
seventy-five pounds. The fair profit in such a greasy 
business cannot surely be taken under a fourth, or 
twenty-five per cent, so that you see in one of those 
skin-a-flea establishments, a real estate, as it were, of 
six thousand eight hundred and forty-three pounds, 
fifteen shillings per annum ; so that it is by no means 
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wonderful if some of the proprietors have their conntry 
seats, and town-houses, their liveried servants, and 
their equipages. 

Their success is altogether owing to the gentility- 
mongering which of late has crept down among all the 
young men ahout town, who were formerly called 
^^ prentices and shopman," hut who are now metamor- 
phosed into '^ assistants" and ^' young gentlemen." 
These worthies must dine genteelly or not at all, and, 
although not bom with silver spoons in their mouths, 
think themselves no gentlemen if they do not have 
one in their jaws at least once a-day. Since the Penny 
Knowledge people have got the upper hand, every 
youth is a gentleman, and nothing goes down but that 
which is genteel. The dead meat shops always sport 
German silver forks, which, although they would 
look better if the dirt were picked out from between 
the prongs, gratify the gentility-mongers, while the 
poor unfortunate stomach pays for all. 

We often dine after the fashion of the homeless 
artisan, and a right good fiEushion it is. This, however, 
we are obliged to do in masquerade, as it is a rule in 
London to afford no accommodation to a person dressed 
like a gentleman, unless he submits to be properly 
plundered as such. Although public-houses were 
originally instituted as much for the convenience of 
persons disposed to eating as drinking, and indeed the 
hosts are still called licensed victuallers for that very 
reason, yet they have contrived to do away with the 
victualling department, and confine their accommoda- 
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tion as far as possible to potables. Artisans, however, 
still insist on having their dinners dressed for a penny ; 
they bring steaks or chops from the nearest butcher, 
and either cook for themselves, or have their victuals 
cooked, according to the custom of the house, which 
usually supplies them with potatoes and bread. In 
this homely way, with a fustian jacket we don for the 
occasion, and a two-foot rule sticking out of our 
side pocket, we are accustomed to dine superbly for 
about half the sum the silver-fork school pay for their 
imitation of a dinner, which the ghost in Handet^ or a 
pauper in a workhouse, would regard with profound 
contempt. 

The number of peripatetic diners, or those who eat 
as they go, is beyond all calculation. We have not 
stood at the comers to count them, as is the custom 
with some great authors, but we can easily infer, from 
the number of baked 'tater apparatus, sandwich men, 
sheeps' trotter women, and the like, that vast numbers 
of our fellow creatures seldom or never indulge in the 
luxury of a fixed or sedentary meal, but are forced by 
their necessities to live literally from hand to mouth. 
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CHAPTER II. 



VTTEBLT HOMSLESB PEOPLE. 



The utterly homeless or desolate people in London 
are always very numerous, the place being resorted to 
as a general refuge by the unemployed from all 
quarters; the amount of human misery congregated 
here from year's end to year's end would harrow the 
yery soul in the recital, if it were possible for any 
pen to portray aU its bitterness. 

Some of the workhouses, that of St Mabtlebone, 
for example, will contain, at times, two thousand of 
these poor creatures, besides affording casual and out- 
door relief to twice v^ many more; and, when you 
consider the number of workhouses in and about the 
metropolis, some idea may be formed of the aggregate 
of unfortunates compelled to seek shelter within their 
dreary walls, or to accept at the hands of overseers 
temporary escapes from starvation. 

A tour through the wards of a workhouse is a truly 
melancholy sight. You behold the wreck of toil-worn 
men, who, baring struggled through laborious lives, 
augmenting the st6ck of general and individual wealth. 
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are left, in the eyening of their days, to the homeless 
desolation of the workhouse. Many, no doubt, are 
those who have earned, by dissipation and improvi- 
dence in their youth, this poor asylum of their age ; 
but many more there are who could not, by any 
human exertion of forethought or self-denial, escape 
their lot. 

When the precarious and uncertain tenure of labour 
is considered — when we reflect on the tremendous 
competition for employment among all classes, espe- 
cially the humbler, the extravagant prices poverty 
compels them to pay for every necessary of life, and 
the never-ceasing requirements of their families, it is 
easy for the educated rich to say, be economical, be 
prudent. 

Economy is very easy for those who, without self- 
sacrifice, can afford to lay by, and prudence may be 
preached to those who have enough for their present 
wants, and something to spare for the future. Nobody 
who has not lived among the poor has any idea of the 
extortions and frauds practised upon them by all 
classes of little dealers. The poor man can afford but 
a single room, and for this he pays two hundred per 
ccTit more than he who can pay the rent of a house. 
He gets in his coals by pounds' weight, and for these, 
the worst of their kind, he pays a higher price than 
the Duke of Devonshire. It is the same with his 
groceries, his meat — every thing. The poor man 
pays more than the price charged to the rich, simply 
because he is poor. 
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How melancholy is it to reflect, that it waa reserved 
for enlightened penny-knowledge times, and for men 
calling themselves liberal^ to wage an unequal warfare 
with the destitute children of labour — to bring into 
fashion a *' coarser food," for those whose best days 
were spent in the service of the rich— to enact penal 
laws, imprisoning the heart-broken wife in one side of 
a prison, and the worn-out husband in the other; 
while honourables and baronets, with eight hundreds 
a-year salary, and we know not how many guineas a- 
day travelling charges, itinerate from bastile to bastile, 
gauging water-gruel, testing *' dog's-body," and gather- 
ing up rags and empty bottles ! 

How admirably the spectacle of three Commis- 
sioners, receiving each two thousand pounds a-year, 
and their swarm of deputy-commissioners on salaries 
equally extravagant, contrasts with the damning fact, 
that in one of the bastiles under the control of these 
persons, upwards of sixty per cent per annum of the 
children admitted have perished miserably, and the 
rate-payers have been called upon not only by the 
commissioners for the wherewith to build these bas- 
tiles, in the form of a compulsory tax, but for 
subscriptions to take their inmates out of them, to save 
their lives. 

Is not this most horrible ! These be your Christian 
fstthers ! 

If we must have abuses in the administration of the 
Poor-Law, let us have those abuses that fill ther 
stomachs of the poor, not swell the already bloated 

VOL. n. B 
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pockets of the rich. If we must have extravagance, 
let it not be monopolized by commissioners. If we 
must have " coarser food," we do not see why the 
honourable and knightly paupers who administer the 
law should not have their share of it. A stipendiary 
aristocracy of pauperism is most revolting to decency, 
humanity, and prudence, and the sooner we have done 
with it the better. 

It was a cold, cheerless, and desolate night — the 
partial thaw had left the pavement damp and sloppy, 
while a thin sleety snow fell thick and fast, giving a 
consistence to the slippery mass beneath your feet ; at 
every doorway and recess stood thinly-shod females, 
shivering in their places of shelter, yet afraid to pursue 
their way. It was a night when one feels painfully 
for his fellow-oreatures who nuty not have where to 
lay their heads : when the sense of one's own domestic 
comfort increases the feeling of our own unworthiness, 
and of our deep responsibility to that God who has 
graciously allowed our lines to fall in pleasant places ; 
when we suffer pain from contrasting our own condi- 
tion with that of thousands more deserving than our- 
selves, or when we feel that bitterness of heart which 
comes over us, when reflecting, that thousands at that 
moment want what we have not the power to bestow 
— the poor benefits of a morsel of bread, and a shelter 
from the storm. 

Upon such a night we took our way, with the pur- 
pose of visiting an institution lately established for the 
nightly shelter of the houseless poor. In a poor neigh- 
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bonrhood, near Whitecross Street, this truly benevolent 
society has recently opened an asylum, where, at the 
ti^e of our visit, upwards of three hundred and fifty 
miserable creatures had found a refuge within the hos- 
pitable walls. The relief afforded is of the most 
limited kind — abundance of good, dry, warm, clean 
straw, disposed in compartments upon the floor, each 
compartment forming a separate sleeping place, num- 
bered for the convenience of classification. In the 
centre of each ward blazes an ample fire, diffusing a 
comfortable temperature ; order is preserved by inspec- 
tors appointed for the purpose, and as the punishment 
for misbehaviour is summary ejection, it is needless to 
say that there is seldom occasion to resort to this 
alternative. 

On arriving at the asylum each poor person receives 
a pound of bread, and on leaving in the morning the 
like quantity. A detailed statement of the causes of 
his or her destitution, is transcribed for the information 
of the investigators of the society, who are appointed 
to make inquiry into the truth or falsehood of the 
statement of each claimant, to accompany them to 
their parish, or generally to aid and assist in replacing 
them in some way of honest industry. It is hardly 
necessary to mention, that the separation of the sexes 
is attended to, or that provision is made for the cele- 
bration of divine worship twice on the Sabbath day, at 
which the inmates belonging to the Established Church 
are expected to attend; dissenters are at liberty tp 
go to their respective places of worship. There is no 
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distinction, in this truly Samaritan society, of colour, 
creed, or clime ; to be houseless and destitute is enough 
for those who ^ claim kindred there, and have their 
claim allowed." The list of individuals relieved, com- 
prises Americans, East and West Indians, Irish, Scots, 
Germans, and natives of almost every country on the 
face of the globe. 

Of occupations, the number is equally various — 
labourers forming the great majority, as might be ex- 
pected from the precarious nature of their employment. 
Hawkers and pedlars, or, as they are popularly called, 
'' tramps," stand second in point of numbers ; servants, 
a class peculiarly liable to casual distress, and by no 
means well calculated to contend against it, come next ; 
charwomen occupy the fourth place ; seamen the fifth ; 
literary men and governesses, we believe, come next : 
and after them,but in vastly diminished mmibers, arti- 
sans of various denominations. 

The unhappy creatures who are compelled to seek 
refuge here, seem perfectly sensible of the kindness ex- 
tended to them, and of its value. It is not merely the 
shelter and the morsel of bread that constitute the good, 
it is that they feel there is yet some fellow-feeling 
with the poor in the breasts of men. There is advice, 
interference for the ultimate good of the miserable, 
kindness generated towards the deserving by the recital 
of their misfortunes ; the benevolent have a record be- 
fore them of those to whom they can, without fear of 
imposition, extend their charity or countenance. 

When we consider what an awful calamity homeless- 
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ness is — how the senae of utter desolation sinks, like 
iron, into the soul — how it generates all manner of 
crime, hatred towards the fortunate, contempt of life, 
and despair— arms the suicide a^nst his own life, 
and disgraces hy the memory of inhumanity and self- 
ishness, all those who live and have looked on their 
feUow-man, when, 

^ Homeless, beside a thousand homes he stood, 
And, near a thousand tables, pined and wanted food," 

it is folly to say more in the praise of such an institu- 
tion. Let those who have done honour to human na- 
ture hy estahlishing such, enjoy the consciousness of 
haying earned Heayen, and let those in whose streets, 
while they lie warm in theiir beds, the destitute perish 
for the want of such, dread the just yengeance of God 
upon their cold-blooded inhumanity. We sometimes 
read of such things, and for the inhabitants of towns 
where such things occur, we feel a contempt amounting 
almost to hatred. 

It is a sin and a shame to talk of free-bom English- 
men, Glorious Constitution, Bill of Rights, and Magna 
Charta, while people are allowed to perish in our 
streets. Manchester, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Belfast, and, we hope, many other towns, haye 
redeemed themselyes from, the charge of this damning 
disgrace. We don't care a rush for your public build- 
ings, galleries of pictures, scientific institutions, penny 
knowledge-boxes, or whateyer else you may choose to 
be proud of. We. tell you plainly, Messieurs mayors. 
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councillors, and magistrates, of whatever quorum yon 
may be, a refuge for the houseless poor you owe to 
God, who has given you so much and others so little ; 
to your country, of which, while such things occur, 
you can no longer be justly proud ; to humanity, of 
which you form, in your own estimation, no incon- 
siderable part; to yourselves, as liable in common with 
all men to vicissitudes of fortune no human foresight 
can predict, and no human providence avert. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LONDON RBOBEATIONS. 
** What is a gentleman without his reereationa !** 

Sports and pastimes form part of the character of a 
people, and are in a degree evidences of the turn and 
bent of their character. The serious business of life is 
reflected in the gay : the child is the father of the man 
at play as well as at work. There is a business in the 
idleness of a people from which the attentive observer 
will not fEiil to form a pretty fair estimate of their 
peculiar habits of life, tendencies, and characteristics. 

No description, therefore, of any particular class can 
be considered complete, without some observations on 
their methods of amusement : the picture displeases the 
eye, where all is the deep shadow of worldly business 
and care ; the sunshine of relaxation must be allowed 
to fall strong upon it, and we must exhibit the simny 
side of life together with the shadowy. 

Sports and pastimes are parts, and no humble ones, 
of history. Rude and barbarous, in rude and barba- 
rous ages, they refine as we refine ; in their transition 
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from exercises of brute force, from feats of annfi, and 
Yulgiur debaachery, to pastimes in wbich mind partici* 
pates, and the pleasnies of the undeistanding mingle 
with the giatificatioiis of the senses, you mark the suc- 
cessiye epochs of adyancing ciyilization. But it is not 
only the past history of a nation that is thus assisted 
by pursuing against the current of descending time 
these shifting scenes of their amusements, but the pre- 
sent : nothing in the character of a people is so dis- 
tinctively national as their recreations. Take a French- 
man for example, or rather French boy; the first 
implement he is taught to handle is a penny pop-gun, 
whence he discharges pith balls with deadly aim 
against the noses of his tutor, nurse, or maiden aunt. 
The first yra^ztf he hiys his hands on is expended at the 
shooting ground, where his ambition is gratified with 
the sight of a real gun, the smell of real powder, and 
the fingering of real bullets. His first ^ long tail blue" 
is a mimic uniform of the National Guard : his earliest 
song, and his latest, is some rattle-trap jingle, every 
line ending in ^^gloire" rhyming with ^mctoire /" his 
hand is ever on his musket or his sword, and he carries 
the warlike tastes of his infiuicy to the grave. Then, as 
to dancing : he dances into the world, pirouettes through 
life, and makes his exit in a caracole ; existence to him 
is but a long-drawn cantredanse^ and, whether it go well 
or ill, rough or smooth, he takes it easy, laughs and 
bows if every thing goes right, laughs and shrugs his 
shoulders if any thing goes wrong, and has a knack of 
making himself happy despite philosophy. 
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" Gfty sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please. 
Alike all ages, dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze, 
And the gay grandsire, skill'd in gestic lore, 
Has finsk'd beneath the burden of threescore." 

The Spaniards — would not a man utterly ignorant 
of the melancholy history of that romantic and chiyal- 
rous, hut unfortunate nation, after heholding one of 
their harharous hull-fights, the arena reeking with the 
entrails of ripped up men and horses, yet graced hy 
the presence and plaudits of nohles and dames of high 
degree, predicate, from the hlood-thirsty gtisto exhi- 
hited hy old and young, high and low, rich and poor, 
at these national entertainments, a people distinguished 
throughout Europe for pre-eminence in the elegant 
accomplishment of cutting each other's throats ? 

And the guitar, too, — is it not the instrument of 
intrigue? — are its chords not made to hlend their 
douhtful tones with the warhling of the gay serenader 
in amhush heneath his mistress's window ? 



'* The tinklings of some vigilant guitars 

Of sleepless lovers to a waking mistress, 

And cautious opening of the casement, shewing 

That he is not unheard ; while her young hand, 

Fair as the moonlight of which it seems a part, 

So delicately white, it trembles in 

The act of opening the forbidden lattice, 

To let in love through music, makes his heart, 

ThriU like his lyre strings at the sight." 
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In the dances of Spain, how much of the national 
character is there not portrayed ? How much stately 
pride and subdued voluptuousness are there not 
developed in the inimitable Gaxhwca ? How much 
romance in the erratic, capricious movements of the 
Gitana ? 

Germany has her heart set upon strtmg beer, tobacco, 
and the valtz — strange combination. The slaves of all 
nations, white and black, find their pride and solace 
in a fiddle, and what fills better than a fiddle the arms 
of a slave ? Scotland has her bagpipe, her toddy, her 
golf, her curling matches, and her reels. Ireland her 
hurling matches, jigs, wakes, and football playings. 
England her cricket, her rural dances, sports, and fEiirs. 

Recreation is the sleep of worldly care. Every 
where, and with every class, the bow must be some- 
times unbent. With all its power, glory, wealth, un* 
happy is the land that cannot afford to be a little idle, 
and miserable the man who despises or disdains the 
small extravagances of time or money by which the 
wheels of life are oiled, and we are enabled to bowl 
merrily along in our pilgrimage from this world to the 
next! 

The enjoyments of the Londoners are, like them- 
selves, chiefly of a solid and reflective caat, — 

^ Intent on high deagna, a thoughtful band ;" 

their very recreations have an air of business. Their 
mirth is not boisterous, nor their recreation devoid of 
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grayity ; active or athletic sports their inclination is 
averse to, and although comparative privation of great 
bodily strength, attendant upon town life, sedentary 
habits, and advanced civilization, precludes their par- 
ticipating in, yet there is no people in the world so 
fond of beholding^ athletic exercises. 

The wrestling matches of the Cornish and Cumber- 
land men at Chalk Farm in the summer is an ex- 
hibition of the most exciting sort. Forms of muscular 
strength are there exhibited that would not suffer 
by a comparison with the torso of a Hercules ; while 
the extraordinary and apparently impossible feats of 
strength realize, to an active imagination, the Olympic 
games of Greek and Roman fame. Now that the 
demoralizing and debasing spectacle of men pummell- 
ing one another to a jelly for a purse of sovereigns, is 
shocking, only from the recollection that such things 
have been ; now that the exploits of the " fancy" are 
confined to bruiseless, bloodless exhibitions of its 
professors, in the National Arena in the Westminster 
Road, we may calmly reflect whether or not one 
advantage has been gained from the encouragement, 
in bygone days, of what some call the " noble," but 
which may be fairly denominated the manly science 
of defence. 

The vulgar of all nations must, we suppose, have 
quarrels, and some weapon or other must needs be 
used in their encounters. Some are notorious for the 
use of the knife, others fling stones, others again 
fracture skulls with sticks : we do not know whether 
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we ought to pride ourselyes in settliDg disputes by 
any sort of violence, but we do think the weapons 
wherewith nature has furnished us are those most 
fitting for defence in any ordinary emergencies. Nor 
can we imagine that the education of the fist, for the 
purposes of protection from ruffianly yiolence or in- 
sult, if the disgusting spectacle of mercenary combats 
be strictly prohibited, can be more objectionable than 
the more gentlemanly, but certainly more deadly 
accomplishments of the fencing school or shooting 
gallery. The poor, like the rich, have their differ- 
ences : they have, too, their pride, resentments, and 
points of honour ; they give and receive satisfaction 
in their own off-handed way ; and if any are disposed 
to put down poor devils of the fisty-cuff school, we 
say, let gentlemen mend their manners, and set a good 
example. 

When wandering about the streets of London, 
catering, as in duty bound, for the entertainment of 
the indulgent reader, we sometimes observe a little 
knot of wranglers, senior and junior, at the comer of 
some unfrequented street. No snowball propelled 
along the playground by the lusty lads of Westminster 
School or Harrow, accumulates with half the rapidity 
of the encircling crowd. Our superior altitude enables 
us to behold in the midst two fustian-coated artisans 
interchanging short and sharp phrases of magnanimous 
defiance : declaration is followed by plea, replication 
by rejoinder, rebutter by surrebutter, with all the in- 
genuity, without the tediousness, of a special pleader. 
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At last, the lie direct is given, and issue being joined 
by a couple of ^' facers," right and left, the parties 
proceed to trial, and the encircling crowd impannels 
itself into a special jury to try the fact — which is the 
better man. 

The ground being slippery, or the ring indifferently 
kept, the combatants usually close, after some hard 
hitting, and roll together into the kennel. The upper- 
most buffer, in the heat of passion, and probably 
unconscious that he is grossly violating the rules of 
the ring, deals his prostrate antagonist a thump on the 
head. Now, mark the moral of the tale — a yell of 
execration rises from the mob, as from one pair of 
stentorian lungs — fair play is the cry — the little 
urchins, who have deserted Punch and the hurdy-gurdy 
to swell the crowd, peering between the legs of their 
seniors, to catch a glimpse of the combat, squeak fair 
play round the periphery of the ring — the waterman 
from the neighbouring coach-stand, who is an amateur, 
deals the delinquent a lusty kick in the ribs, as a 
broad hint to mend his manners, and four or five cab- 
men simultaneously take off their coats, and offer in 
a breath to ^' to take the conceit out of the cove what 
offers to larrup a man when he's chum." 

Up and at it again — foul play is no longer thought 
of, and both men prove themselves ^^ trumps ;" but, 
warehawh I — a policeman turns the comer, and in a 
twinkling the game is up. The combatants put on 
their jackets and caps, their friends, slapping them on 
the back, make them shake hands to shew that they 
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bear no malice — some rude words of apology are 
proffered and receiyed, and a gallon of beer makes the 
combatants better friends than ever. 

One fine day, after a heavy iall of rain, we were 
saontering down Piccadilly on our way to the Park 
for an airing, when we observed a gent with a fast- 
trotting horse bowl a lady along in his gig ; we call 
him a gent, for a gentleman, who is a horse of another 
colour, is never seen bowling ladies along in gigs. 
However, be he who he may or what he might, a 
scavenger s cart, employed in its daily avocations, 
was, contrary to all established rules and regulations, 
drawn up across the street The gent, after a few 
words of remonstrance, which were replied to by a 
volley of abuse from the scavenger, gave the lady the 
reins, and descended for the purpose of pulling the 
filthy encumbrance out of his way. A fistful of mud 
was instantaneously projected at the gent by the re- 
fractory fan-tail ; whereupon, to the great consternation 
of the by-standers, the former coolly took off his coat, 
hat, and gloves, tackled the fan-tail, demolishing hb 
' beauty in a handful of rounds, finally leading him by 
the nose to the head of his horse, and compelling him 
to remove his obstructive nuisance to its proper posi- 
tion in the kennel. 

The cheers of the populace, who are ever admirers 
of what is vulgarly, but expressively, called /^^iieib, 
and the smiles of the lady in the gig, rewarded our 
hero, who pursued his way rejoicing, leaving behind 
him in the minds of the spectators a lesson of manners 
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more practical than any to be found in Chesterfield's 
Letters. 

Another instance of the corrective influence upon 
ruffians, of the impartial administration of the fist, we 
had an opportunity of witnessing not long since in 
Tavistock Square. 

A poor aged foreigner, encumbered with bird-cages 
which he was ofiering for sale, was surrounded by 
four or five drunken butchers, who were taunting and 
abusing him, and injuring his little property. The 
fellows were evidently drunk, for even a London 
butcher in his intervals of sobriety is not exempt from 
that instinct of fair play which pervades all classes of 
Englishmen. The poor old man was in tears, implo- 
ring, in his broken English, permission to be allowed 
to proceed peaceably on his way — but in vain. 

At this instant, two gentlemen entered the square 
— they looked like father and son; the younger 
stopped, imd quickly handing his cloak to the elder, 
demanded of the ruffians a cessation of their unmanly 
persecution of age and infirmity. The reply was in 
the untranslatable language of ruffianism, and the 
rejoinder was equally prompt — levelling the most 
brawny of the butchers with the ground. In his fall, 
a tray filled with meat, carried on the shoulder of one 
of the party, was overturned, and in an instant the 
contest was decided. The blue-coated fraternity, per- 
ceiving their legs of mutton, sirloins of beef, and fillets 
of veal, scattered here and there, forgot their kindling 
wrath, and instantly abandoned the field to the bene- 
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Yolent stranger, who, putting a piece of money into 
the liand of the astonished foreigner, accompanying 
him a little distance from the spot to prevent farther 
insult, resumed his cloak, took the arm of his friend, 
and quitted the square amid the acclamations of the 
spectators. 

We mention these trifling incidents, not because 
they haye any particular connection with our present 
subject, but because they serve to elucidate part of the 
character of this people — a prompt redress of insult 
or injustice, without lurking ill>will, or heart-cherished, 
enduring hatred. The love of fair play, which finds its 
way even into the blackguard's code of honour, are 
not unworthy observation in forming our estimate of 
the spirit and courage of any nation whatsoever. 

We have witnessed a few impromptu sets-to ; never 
a prize fight — we never shall. We have had the 
pain of being compelled to assist at a few combats 
of the silver-fork school, called duels. We honestly 
confess, with profound deference to the silver-fork 
school, that we think a short '^ turn-up" in the heat of 
blood on the spot, and at the time, with the object of 
our resentment, and no malice borne when it is over, 
infinitely more satisfsustory to all parties interested, 
than exchange of cards, foolish friends, Wormwood 
Scrubs, cold frosty morning, twelve paces, Mantons for 
two, a bullet in the thorax, and Wakley the coroner. 

So long as the exercise of the manly science of self- 
defence is prohibited as a disgusting display of mer- 
cenary gladiatorship, and encouraged as an exhibition 
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of science and strength, under the proper restriction of 
the ^mnffler," so long, we may rest assored, the 
atrocities of the knife, the dirk, the paving-stone, or 
the MUdOy will never he unknown to En gliahm ftn.^ 
and fail play will ever he, as it ever has heen, their 
" jeweL" 

But to return to our subject — from which we have 
digressed, just as we take up the gloves now and then, 
whrai we are brain-worn and weary, to promote the 
ciicnlation of the blood — the robust and athletic 
sports are not encouraged about London as we could 
wish* The gradual enclosure of the open spaces and 
exercising grounds has contributed in a great degree 
to bar all opportunity of pursuing the more manly 
exerdses ; while the advancing tide of civilization has 
deprived them of much of their pristine power to 
please, and canied the popuhur mind towards modes of 
relaxation better adapted to a forced and highly arti- 
ficial condition of society. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Social belaxations form almost the only amoae^ 
ment of a vast number of the inhabitants of London* 

The fireside, the pipe, the pot, and the paper, are 
their amnsements. The latter affords them a re- 
fleetiye prospect of whatever is going forward, 
without the crowd, fatigue, or trouble of assisting 
thereat. In the newspaper, sitting quietly by his fire- 
side, the Londoner, after the business fatigues of the 
day, can form a better idea of the merits of the last 
new comedy, opera^ or fajce, than if he had put him- 
self to the trouble and inconvenience of attending the 
performance. Whatever of procession, ceremony, or 
such-like, is going forward, is marshalled upon the 
broad sheet of the newspaper, as it was marshalled by 
the master of the ceremonies. The many good things 
that have been eaten, and the few that have been 
said, at a Mansion-house dinner, are recorded for him 
in the paper with an accuracy no inquiry of his own 
could ever approach. The names of the fashionables 
who attended at Almack's in the west, and at the 
Chimney-sweepers' Benevolent Annual Ball in the 
east, are catalogued by the newspaper with scrupulous 
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fidelity. In the newspaper, the most intimate affairs 
of his neighbours at large, are laid open through the 
medium of police reports, law reports, and Parliamen- 
tary reports, as it would seem merely for his especial 
amusement. Kingdoms change masters, empires rise 
and fall, dynasties are undone, battles fought, and 
long lists of killed and wounded published, merely to 
entertain him. Accounts of expeditions sent out, at 
the instigation of oily-tongued Pharisees, to civilize, 
by means of new rum and small-pox, the natives 
of Africa, wherein our brave countrymen perish by 
wholesale unpitiably, for the entertainment of the phi- 
lanthropic reader. Accounts of banquets at Stafford 
House, and death by starvation in Spitalfields ; state- 
ments of accidents, offences, bankruptcies, singular 
occurrences, and sudden deaths. Not only the mere 
record of passing occurrences, but the spirit of the 
events of the day, retrospectively considered, and pro- 
spectively, by able men^ entertain the worthy citizen 
in his dressing-gown and slippers, with his heels on 
the fender. The world, its cares, business, amuse- 
ments, are brought into his breakfast parlour, and 
having been well-aired, are laid upon the table in the 
nUcrocogm of the newspaper. 

It is nowise wonderful, therefore, that the Londoner, 
whose soul and body are absorbed in his avocations, 
should find his chief amusement in perusing this 
wondrous daily map of the revolving world ; he would 
indeed be enamoured of fatigue who is not content to 
find all that is interesting, exciting, or amusing. 
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within the broad sheet whose treaauies are daily un- 
folded before him. 

The intense concentration of body and mind upon 
the business of the day, is another reason why the 
Londoner finds his greatest relaxation in complete 
repose ; his clean-swept hearth, his comfortable wife, 
his prattling little ones, and the evening paper, make 
the best and most heartfelt pleasures — at least we ima- 
gine as much — that the laborious citizen can enjoy. 

Then there is the blessed Sund^, when the mire 
and dirt of mind and body is washed off, and the brain 
cleared of the cobwebs of the week, and put in order 
for a day of peace and quiet : when those who are im- 
pressed with a sense of their religious obligations, 
delight in discharging them, and those who have no 
sense of religion whatever — and in London their 
number is not few — cannot help thanking Qod, in 
their hearts, that there is one day of the seven, when 
the shop is shut, the workmen discharged, ledgers, 
journals, and petty cash-books put to bed, and cus* 
tomers forgotten. 

We often think — Heaven help ns ! — that on Sun- 
day there is a sabbath in the air — we think the spirits 
that preside over the harmony of Heaven walk upon 
the viewless winds, and hush them to repose in reve- 
rence of the sacred day. The sun himself shines 
placidly upon the tranquil earth : the clouds hang in 
graceful forms from the vault of the firmament ; the 
little choristers of the groves, to our ear, have some- 
thing hymn-like in their sabbath song of praise. Peace 
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visibly descends upon the brute creation, and nature 
arrays herself in robes of brighter green : the heart of 
man participates in the holy calm of the day of rest, 
forgets tempestuous passions and worldly cares, and 
expands beyond itseU^ as it would taste, ere death, 
somewhat of the peace of a promised immortality. 

Among the Sabbath yirtues and pleasures, hospi- 
tality with the Londoners is not forgotten. The added 
pudding, and the supererogatory joint, are not pro* 
duced for the purposes of solitary gratification, — 
cousin Tom and his wife and child are expected to 
join their friends on that day, from the unexplored 
territories of Bayswater, or the terra incognita of 
Qamden Town. Aunt Martha, punctually at two, 
expects her fEiyourite nephew and niece, who will take 
good care to be there to the minute, as they also, like 
aunt Martha, have Iheir expectations. 
. The miscellaneous Mr Smiths engaged in the city, 
where they reside, with partial board, during the 
week, join their respective " governors" and anxious 
mothers at the suburban villages of Islington, Ken- 
sington, or Olerkenwell. Bank directors and eminent 
city merchants entertain a few friends at their country- 
seats round the metropolis. The fat fowl, now twirling 
suspended before the fire from a bit of string, hooked 
on to a fork stuck in the mantelpiece, and which, 
while we read a sermon of Jeremy Taylor, we take 
care to preserve in a rotatory motion round its axis, 
basting at intervals, is the subscription dinner of our- 
selves and Frank Standish, who is to be here 
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punctually at five, to eat his share of the aforesaid 
circumrotatory capon, and to entertain us with a 
full, true, and particular account of the splendid 
success of his last article in the Infernal Magazine, 
yclept, "The Spectre Tom-Cat, or the Haunted 
Wash-house," with the episode of the rat under the 
tiles. 

At eight o'clock, D'Orsay, Sam Rogers, Moore^ 
Edwin Landseer, and a sprinkling of titles, will sit 
down to a quiet dinner in one of the mansions oi the 
nohility at the west end, and have an evening after* 
wards heathen gods and goddesses might envy. 

There are some, however, who exercise the Sunday 
virtue after a different fashion. Our friend Dick 
Pismal is of the number. . Dick, who was as gay as a 
lark, though not quite so early a riser, in our younger 
days, married into a serious ^Eunily, and a very 
serious business the marriage turned out for Dick. 
We encountered him the other day, emerging from the 
Religious Tract Depoi^tary, with a parcel under his 
arm; we inquired what he had got there — the poor 
fellow blushed, and said something about a small 
purchase he was making for Mrs D. On inquiring 
what day we could take dinner with him, he regretted 
to hear that Sunday was our only open day, but 
finally, summing up courage, he hazarded a provoke 
for Sunday. 

On Sunday we went, accordingly, with the inten* 
tion of spending the day ; the door of Dick Dismal's 
handsome house in Tabernacle Place was opened by 
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a maid of such melanclioly face and mien, that she 
might have sat excellently well for the Virgin a lo9 
(Mares. Our first inquiry, stimulated hy her funereal 
aspect, wafl whether all the fEunily were well ; having 
received a satis£Eu;tory reply, we were ushered into a 
eold formal parlour, the walls painted Quaker colour, 
and decorated with portraits in mezzotint, of prim> 
visaged, square-cut, hlack--a-viced fellows, whose 
physiognomies alone would have found them guilty in 
any court in Ghristendonu 

Dick Dismal and his lady, entering the room, put 
an end to our investigation. Dick was glad to see us, 
especially as we could have a seat in his pew during 
the morning ministrations of the Reverend Sous 
Kbout, while the lady congratulated herself that we 
should have an opportunity of comparing the pulpit 
oratory of the Reverend Basfsb Koabwell, who was 
to preach in the afternoon ; but cautioned us not to 
be led away by his apostolic elocution, until we con* 
eluded the day by bestowing our best attention upon 
the Beverend Febocuvs Howl. 

In the mean time, while she went to prepare for 
chapel, she put into our hands a volume of the 
^^ Missionary Martyrs," containing an account of the 
oeiemonies observed by the Catawampa Indians, in 
eooking the Eeverend Jabbz Smeddum, with the 
miraculous combustion of the body, evolving a super- 
natural smell of rum, by which the cannibals were 
deprived of their fefut, and by the assistance of a fresh 
importation of new tracts and old Jamaica^ were finally 
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converted to Christianity. Of the sennons we shall 
say no more than that they were impressiye in the 
extreme, if howling, cursing, ranting, thumping, and 
convulsions, could make them so. There were three 
collections in the course of the day, for the purpose of 
diffusing primitive Muggletonianism among the natives 
of Boothia Felix. 

Between the acts — we beg pardon — the devotions, 
we returned to dinner. A loin of veal roasted the day 
before, and untouched, a ham, and other substan- 
tialities, composed our meal ; there were also a couple 
of dishes or so of hot vegetables ; and although Dick 
Dismal and his lady assured us of their abhorrence of 
Sabbath cookery, we could not help thinking this was 
blowing hot and cold, or cheating the devil in the 
dark ; we were content^ however, to make our dinner 
on potatoes and greens hot, and veal and ham cold, 
saying nothing on the subject. 

But imagine, truly Christian reader, yon, whose 
dishes are as warm as your welcome, a loin of veal, 
choicest of good gifibs, that should smoke in a red sea of 
delicious gravy, roasted the day before ! reflect, if you 
can with fortitude upon the £ftte of the exquisite kid- 
ney, that should come to table nestling in its layers of 
semi-liquid fat, being suffered to congeal in nntasted 
blessedness, and sent to table petrified in suet, like a 
toad in a cold stone! imagine the accompanying 
potables, parsnip wine and bad Teneriffe, and avoid, 
as you love your peace, the Dick Dismals ci yoor 
acquaintance ! 
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GOINO IK STATE. 

Processions, parades, and reviews, form one of the 
principal sooices of innocent recreation to the Lon- 
doner. He is a perfect child in his admiration of 
spectousU. If 70U donbt it, borrow a drum and beat a 
tattoo at the comer of a street ; in a twinkling 70a will 
collect the whole disposable, force of the vicinity. 

Gonro in state is, however, what mainly delights 
your true-bom Cockney; his soul is in arms, and 
eager for the show. 

When her Majesty or the Lord Mayor go in state, 
holidays unnoticed in the Almanacs are observed by 
him with religious scrupulosity ; and although one of 
these shows are as like another show, as one e^ is 
like another egg^ yet your Cockney is the most 
miserable mortal in existence if he behold not all. 

What a day is Lord Mayors day! what crowds 
assemble along the line of procession, from the Man- 
sion-house to the Bridge of Blackfriars! Gorgeous 
is the advanced guard ; spirit-stirring the flourish of 
trumpets from the Horse Guards' band, borrowed for 
the occasion ; magnanimous the City Marshal in his 
scarlet uniform, jack-boots, and cocked hat ; magni- 
ficent the glass-coaches of the sherifls, decorated back 
and sides with the plasterers' or cuny-comb- makers' 
arms ; the coachmen and footmen fiEur surpass in gilding 
the gingerbread of Greenwich, and with the whiteness 
of their silk stockings and breeches, what among white 
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things can compare ? Solicitous is the hee of the City 
Solicitor, and that of the Kemembrancer full of 
remembrances; — but when the gilded rattle-trap con- 
veying the Lord Mayor, and which looks as if it were 
long since broken down, heaves slowly into view -— 
what shouts — what a rush to catch a momentary 
glimpse — what multitudinous echoes rend the answer- 
ing skies ! 

There the mighty man sits enshrined, bowing now 
to this side, now to that, like the Mandarin in his own 
china shop, the Eecorder in his big wig staring his 
Lordship full in the face ; the mace-bearer and sword« 
bearer poking their awful emblems of civic authority 
and power, sitting dos d dosy their state faces perked 
out of either window ; the portly coachman, too, and 
the bunch of rapiered footmen hanging on behind, hki 
with scrapings of venison and turtle, must not be for- 
gotten. 

Let no profane spectator imagine the great civic 
dignitary, now filling the eye of countless thousands 
with embodied emanations of glory, a little, squab, 
duck-legged, four-square, pudding-faced ensample of 
humanity, with an eye for a hard bargain, and a paunch 
for a pail-full of turtle-soup : if his eyes insdst that it 
is so, don t believe them, but let him run along at the 
heels of the procession to behold this Jupiter of the 
city metamorphosed into the Neptune of the Thames. 

Oh ! for a taste of the quality of honest John Taylor 
the water poet, or of Elkanah Settle, last of city 
laureates, to furbish forth to the fancy of the reader 
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the gilded pomp and magisterial circumstance of the 
aquatic procession from Blackfriars Bridge, where his 
Lordship, teetotaller-like, takes watevy until, after 
diying under the arches of Waterloo and Westminster, 
he emerges, amphihious as a turtle, at Palace Yard 
Stairs, where he takes wine. 

People talk of the Doge of Venice in his state harg^ 
going to wed the Adriatic : did they ever see the Lord 
Mayor of London in his state barge going to ask the 
Judges to dinner ? 

Going to wed the Adriatic! all mere romancing, 
trumped up by those good-for-nothing fellows the 
poets, for a night's lodging or a bit of dinner — we 
don't believe a word of it ! We have heard of mar- 
riages sending a man to the dogs, but surely entering 
into the bonds of wedlock with a gulf is an infallible 
method of going to the fishes ! No, no ; there neyer 
was any such thing ; it is all nonsense — an imagina- 
tion of the poets, typical and mystical, like Coleridge's 
Ancient Mariner. The Doge of Venice, we take it, 
represented an old bachelor, the Adriatic may have 
been emblematic of the lovely bride, lit up with smiles 
and sunshine — pale, tranquil, and interesting to-day; 
to-morrow lashing herself into a devil of a fury, and 
breaking all the china and crockery. 

Would any poet of common sense compare the 
Doge of Venice to the Lord Mayor of London^— the 
campaigns against the Turks to the exploits of the 
artillery company and lumber troop — Othello the 
Moor to the Lord Mayor's black footman in the yellow 
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plushes — the Bucentaur to the Maria Wood — the 
isle of Cjrprus to the Eel-pie island at Twickenham — 
the Bridge of Sighs to the Bridge of Southwark ? We 
wish poets in future would learn manners, and look 
for materials for epics, tragedies, and sonnets, leaving 
the Doge of Venice and the Adriatic, in the Lord 
Mayor's show ! 

But, to return : the parapets of the bridges are 
crowded to repletion with the show-loving populace : 
the barge of the worshipful company of Stationers, by 
virtue of superior intelligence — mind ever taking 
precedence of matter— sweeps proudly up, stemming 
the receding tide with twenty pairs of oars, band 
playing and colours flying, making its way to Lam- 
beth, there to receive a hamper of wine, from time 
immemorial the dole of the archbishops of Canterbury : 
next come the fishmongers, the patten-makers, the 
barber-€urgeons, the skinners, the ironmongers, and 
many more, in their barges, as like one to another as 
golden pippins floating in a pail : last of all comes the 
guardian angel of the Thames, the Doge of London, in 
a barge burnished with gold, and filled to suffocation 
with men in uniform, men-at-arms, and hogs in 
armour ; now do the pateraroes^ planted by the wharfs 
along the river side, shake the air with their reverbe- 
rations : on high, like incense, ascendeth the unbought 
acclaim of the mob — loud and long, trumpets pro- 
claim the happy consummation of the dangerous 
voyage — his lordship, tucking his robe over his left 
arm, trotteth up the stair, under the shadow of his 
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cock^ hat, with the grace and dignitj of an old fish- 
woman with a peck of oysters on her head emerging 
from a Eochester smack upon the wharf at Billingsgate. 

Thus far have we conducted the equestrian order of 
procession, and the aquatic : now is formed a pedes- 
trian array, marshalling his lordship into the awful 
presence of the Judges of the Queen's Bench and Barons 
of the Exchequer — "Make way there for the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor of London," shouts the 
crier of the Court — " Make way there for the Sheriffs 
of London and Middlesex." Dense is the mob of 
briefless barristers pushing their way to catch a glimpse 
of the civic functionaries, and ** Make way there for 
the gentlemen of the bar,*' shouts the crier, whereat is 
much laughter. 

Now is the Lord Mayor presented, in a neiat speech 
from the Recorder, to Lord Penman, who, on the 
Queen s part, confirms the city's choice ; now are hob- 
nails well and truly paid down upon the nail hy 
Hobler: now are tenders made of horse-shoes, and 
the citizens, in lieu of certain lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, cut sundry sticks. 

Now doth his lordship, in his choicest phrase, 
respectfully request Lord Penman and the. rest of the 
Judges to take pot-luck with him, the which that 
learned lord, on behalf of self and fellows, duly ac- 
knowledgeth, stating what pleasure it will give him 
and his brother big-wigs to cut his lordship's mutton ; 
now the two lords, having smelt at the same nosegay, 
like the two kings of Brentford, exchange a profusion 
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of bows and smiles, the former retiring in a cmstaceous 
or crab-like manner from the conrt, followed by mobs 
of the admiring briefless, whose elongated phizzes 
sufficiently indicate their regret that their anxioos 
parents had not the good sense to hare bound them 
'prentices to some reputable trade, by which they 
might have got an honest living, and perhaps attained 
to the dignity and state of the truly great man who 
waddles before them — the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor of London, Conservator of the river Thames, 
and top-sawyer of every thing and every body between 
the inside of Temple Bar and the outside of Mile- 
End. 

The procession is re-formed in the same gingerbread 
order ; his lordship, undaunted by the dangers of the 
sea, boldly attempts a second time a voyage to Black- 
friars — bells ring a merry peal — icmg — ting — ttrng 
— ia/ng — iung — ting — iomg — Umg — trumpets sound 
— cannons rattle — bands play — away they go — all 
alive — mob shouts as if it was hired for the day — they 
land as before, proceed to the Mansion-house as before 
— and, thank Heaven, there we have done with them. 

But what is all this to that auspicious day, when 
rumour bruits abroad that her Majesty is graciously 
minded to go in state ? 

Where ? — no matter where — for what purpose ? — 
what's that to you ? it is sufficient for London to be 
informed that to-morrow her Majesty will go in state. 
Let no philosopher, cynic, or patriot, who has failed 
in getting a place, say, that going in state is nothing 
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but a show, a procession — that he would not go out 
of his way to see a dozen goings, in state, or the like. 
Never mind, the world of London — our dear, little, 
densely-populated, good-humoured universe, will assist 
at the going in state — it is excitement for the day — 
it promotes the circulation of the blood — London likes 
going in state, and is determined to be there ; it is 
good for trade ; makes folk thirsty, helps the revenue, 
makes the money fly, gives the dear girls talk for a 
week, pleases the children, makes the publicans fat 
and lifeguardsmen lean, and every body pleased and 
happy ; there are countless thousands of happy human 
faces gazing on a show ; what 's the odds whether the 
show is a show not worth showing, if multitudes are 
gratified in beholding it? truly to be pitied is that 
man who cannot, now and then, be tickled with 
trifles. 

To-morrow the Queen is going in state — in the 
ooflee-houses, taverns, tap-rooms, from Mile-End gate 
to Hyde Park comer, from Islington to Marsh-gate, 
from Paddington green to Bermondsey church, nothing 
is talked of but the promised occurrence of her Majesty 
going in state. 

The line of procession — the hour — the which way, 
and wherefore — who will be permitted to go, and who 
will not — who is to stay at home to mind the house 
and cook the victuals — who is to have the ungracious 
duty oi mounting guard over the shop — all this and 
much more, is the subject-matter of discussion at every 
fireside in the metropolis. 
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Now do overworked apprentices prefer their earnest 
request to their masters to he permitted to take a fore- 
noon's relaxation in seeing the procession — pale-faoed 
dressmakers purchase the same privilege at the expense 
of their dinners — the mechanic is content to lose half 
a da/s work — the little son of our landlady, at this 
moment, is heard to declare he will go without dinner, 
and have a bit of bread and cheese, sooner than miss 
the chance of seeing the King of Prussia — our land- 
lord, a hard-working poor man, whose baker's bill 
amounts to eleven shillings a-week, devotes a day — 
that is to say five shillings sterling, and his expenses 
— to treat his wife and family to a sight of the King 
of Prussia; his eldest daughter, little Mary, is now 
sobbing bitterly below stairs, having been appointed 
housekeeper for the day, and utterly refuses to do her 
copy, or read her lesson, until we have kindly pro- 
mised to answer the door for her, and let her have the 
unspeakable felicity of beholding the King of Prussia, 
with the rest of the family. 

The love of royalty is assuredly an ^ ultimate fact" 
in the constitution of an Englishman — an innate prin- 
ciple of his nature; he is independent of monarchy, 
yet he respects and loves the monarch ; he has placed 
the law above the king, yet he loves the king above 
the law. The reason of this is obvious; acknow^ 
lodging no " right divine of kings to govern wrong," 
he fears not their despotism, for he knows that over 
him there can be no despot ; his tribute of respect is 
spontaneous, and bestowed from the overflowings of 
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his heart. If the monarch "be personally disliked, 
your Englishman pursues him not with huzzas, nor 
delights in his appearances in public, but he respects 
the monarch as the chief magistrate appointed under 
the law; i^ on the contrary, the reigning soyereign 
be a personal favourite, then there are no bounds to 
his enthusiasm, it is the free-offering of an undemanded 
privilege — a homage, given because it cannot be com- 
pelled, and received in the spirit in which it is given. 

The eventful day appears — but dismal, dark, and 
foggy — looks like rain, or sleet, or snow, or all three 
together. Many are the misgivings about going to 
see the going in state — many the doubts of the pro- 
priety of putting on best bonnets, and spick-and-span 
new hats. 

But the day has been gazetted, and if the clerk of 
the weather office is determined to put a damper on 
the festivities, more shame to him. 

The earliest intimation the morning peripatetic has 
of the intended going in state, is a continuous line of 
poor creatures carrying forms, chairs, three-legged 
stools, old baskets, and every thing that can possibly 
confer a temporary altitude upon the purchaser, along 
the intended line of procession* Battalions of police 
of all the divisions, from A to Z inclusive, issue forth^ 
marshalled by their respective superintendents, dis* 
tinguiBhaWe by sUyer embroidery upon their slatternly 
cut coats, and file through St James's Park, to the 
great amusement of the guardsmen upon duty, who 
delight in ridiculing the mock-military evolutions of 

VOL. II. D 
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the awkward squad. These important functionaries 
are stationed at short intervals, all the way from the 
triumphal arch at Buckingham Palace to the entrances 
of both Houses of Parliament, baton in hand, and 
girths encircling the cuffs, to shew that they are on 
active service. 

The man of fashion, getting up at noon, and looking 
from the window of his dressing-room, observes an 
unintermitted current of human beings, setting strongly 
in one direction — the direction of the going in state. 

And now the courtier sun, like a trimming poli- 
tician, comes over to the court, dispersing the dema- 
gogues of fog, and compelling the clouds to fly before 
him, like an aggregate meeting on the approach of the 
yeomanry cavalry; now he smiles, and. shines, and 
looks his best, for all the world as if ho expected a 
place under government. 

Dense and more dense becomes the accumulating 
mob. A little while ago there was space to move 
about, but eveiy body now is taking a place, and 
running about to look out for a stunted spectator, 
over whose shoulder they may have a peep to greatest 
advantage. Now mounted equerries and commis- 
sioners of police ^gallop hither and thither, preparing 
the way for the coming cavalcade. The artillerymen 
are at their guns in the enclosure, linstocks in hand, 
and all ready to announce, with mimic thunder, the 
moment the royal cortege leaves the Palace. 

Now the mob begins to be impatient, jostling its 
fellow mob at either hand, undulating to and fro in 
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one compact masSy and pressing hard upon the police, 
who straggle to repress it, like so many King Canutes 
or Mis Partingtons. At length, so compact is the 
snhstance of the crowd, that it ceases to move — the 
tide is at the flood — you can moye neither hackwards 
nor forwards, to the left or to the right. There is a 
snbstantial street of mob. 

For a little while all is still, bat anon the Horse 
Gnaids dock, whose undisputed right to regulate the 
sun ertaids as £eu: as Temple Bar, there resigning his 
empire oyer time to the orthodox time-piece of St 
Paul's, hums ONiL The Boyal Standard on the trium- 
phal arch flutters, and is lowered — a low murmur 
like the distant sound of a mill-tail rans along the 
line — the cannons open their fiery throats — the 
QuESH IS oowvo— and all is noiae, hurry, bustle, and 
confufflon. 

First come, trotting slowly, a detachment of Life 
Guards clearing the way — their sabres glisten in the 
air — their bearskin caps flout the sky — ladies are in 
raptures — such divine men, such loyely coats, beauti- 
ful swords — ^£EU9cinating moustaches — ^handsome horses; 
and then the officers coyeied with gold lace — diyine, 
loye-inspiring man!-— Tremble now, ye un whiskered 
beaux, for the affections of your £Edr ones, and assure 
yourselyes, that howeyer your belles may regard you, 
at this moment that dear delightful officer is the god 
of their idolatry; and whateyer sweet smiles they may 
condescendingly bestow on yon, 'tis of that Adonis of 
the household troops they are thinking all the while. 
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But the ladies faaye no time to £eJ1 desperately id 
love, for the beef-eaters appear — remarkably old JUes^ 
in the feuBhion of the days of Elizabeth, with embroil 
dered frocks, and little porringer yelyet caps, bediz- 
zoned with red and white ribbon, halberts oyer their 
shoulders, tottering and shambling along, like pilgrims 
of the unboiled peas. Next following, behold seyeral 
preliminary carriages and four, containing loyely 
ladies of the bed-chamber in lappets and diamonds, 
and fair-fEiced, elegant gentlemen of the ditto, in blue 
embroidered coata, and elegantly fitting primrose 
tights: — a little pretty-faced page, in a military 
uniform, lolls carelessly in the lap of a loyely lady, 
like a youthful Mars nurtured by one of the Graces. 

Next, in a carriage and six splendid bays, comes 
the Master of the Horse, a grand and awe-inspiring 
personage : after him, in a carriage with half-a-dozen 
beautiful blacks, the gracious-looking Mistress of 
the Robes: thefiy heralded by another squadron of 
horse, moyes past us, more slowly than the rest, a 
PALE, FAiB FOBM, of youthful grace and beauty, her 
brow encircled by a diadem, and thoughtful, as if the 
weight of that glittering but uneasy burden pressed 
upon the brain; each heart, as she passes, is upoii 
each lip, and a burst of enthusiasm heralds the youth- 
ful MoNABOH in her triumphant way! 

A cloud of horse closes the procession, but un- 
heeded. We turn away, oppressed with the weight 
of reflection that crowds upon us, contemplating 
the form of her upon whose dominions the sun 
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liever sets, and whose soyereigntj a hundred millions 
of human beings cheerfallj obey; whose councils 
influence, directly or indirectly, the interests of the 
ciyilized world. 

How awful, and how grand, the- responsibility and 
position of that delicate young creature ! The homage 
that surrounds her, the sincere and unrestrained en* 
thusiajsm with which she is eyery where received, the 
good fortune that attends her public, and the happi- 
ness that crowns her domestic life, — how gratifying 
must tliese* not be to the feelings of one in the bloom 
of youth, when all the feelings of hope and loye are 
worn in their newest gloss! 

Neyer did monarch, in the history of the world, 
before inherit so proud and happy a condition ; neyer, 
in the history of the world, reigned a monarch, round 
whose person and throne was banded a more deyoted 
people ; neyer, eyen in the sequestered yale of lowly 
life, existed a woman more truly beloyed and happy. 

When we reflect upon the fates of former princes 
of our nation, and remember some beginning a career 
of promised happiness and glory, sinking, after a 
dreary day of life, into clouds and storms, turbulent 
and dark : others, from the day of their accession, 
oont^iding with foreign and domestic foes, and spend- 
ing all their energies in disastrous and unproductiye 
war: others, again, wretched in family feuds and 
domestic misery — how gratifying is it to us to see in 
the happiness, social and political, of our soyereign, 
the political and social happiness of our country : to 
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know that her reign promises to us that long career 
of prosperity and glory so auspiciously dawning upon 
her opening day ! 

Her sex, which might be supposed to be a monarch's 
weakness, is in her an element of strength. No per-* 
sonal feelings, saye of unbounded loye and admiration, 
can approach her. She is removed, not merely by 
the law, but by her own bearing, far above the 
whispered breath of faction. Her own body-guard, 
sedition dreams not of plots against her peace. She 
is of our British Queens, and with them we have 
historical associations, rich in national prosperity and 
glory. The days of Elizabeth and Anne remind us of 
the days of Sydney and Marlborough, of Burleigh and . 
Bolingbroke — of statesmen, warriors, poets, men of 
letters, and, more than all, of high national spirit — of 
industry, enterprise, exploit; — days when the man 
of lofty birth delighted to raise himself above his rank 
by the association with himself of lofty intellect — 
when power and talent worked together for the 
public good — when the arts, that make peace glo- 
rious, were not less cultivated than those that make 
peace secure. 

Such were those glorious days, but days still more 
glorious are yet in store. All that bound us in' 
homage and respect to Elizabeth and Anne, bind us 
to Victoria in enthusiasm and love. She is not 
merely our Queen, our chief magistrate, arbitress of 
the destinies of nations — in her we behold the dutiful 
daughter, the affectionate and happy wife, the tender 



mother. We are bound to ha by ties^ not so much 
of the Iftw and the oonstitntMHi, as of fireside sympa- 
thies and nnpnrchasable alfecti<»is of the heart. 

Nor marvel, thmi, that the diadem-encircled brow 
is clouded by not anf^easing care, bat rather rejoice 
that ye bdiold not there fimirking self-oom^acency of 
consdoos beanty, or hanghty regards of selfishness 
wra^ied np in royal state. There is matter for thank- 
fnlneas that something of saddened thought illumes 
that fiioOy towards which a nation tuns in bright 
anticipation of the fdtore. There is a consciousness 
in that free, less of congratulation in the echoing 
plandits of an admiring people, than of thoughtful 
tenderness of their welfieoe ; and it is well for us that 
it is so — for giddiness were madness on a throne, and 
happy is she upon whose head descends, with the 
diadem» the cazeful sdicitude of a mother for her 
diildien. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

THE LUNOS OF LONDON. 

^ Moreoyer, he hath left you all bis walks. 
His private arbours, and new planted orchards 
On this side Tiber : he hath left them you 
And to your heirs for ever : common pleasures 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves." 

Julius CiSBAie. 

Fresh air is a luxniy of the Londoner. He drinks 
it when he can get it, aa a coalwhipper imbibes 
strong beer. 

The air of the densely-popnlated parts of London 
— and what part of London is not densely popnlated ? 
— surcharged with smoke and dust, and yomited forth 
once and again from a million and a half pairs of 
human bellows, becomes substantial vapour, gross and 
palpable. Sometimes you can smell it, oftener you 
taste it, and at internals you may cut it with a 
knife. 

When you get into the Parks, clear of the dusky 
town, your lungs at once inform you of the obligation 
you haye conferred upon them by changing their diet ; 
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your muscular fibre, braced by tbe current of pure 
air^ becomes endued with unwonted activity; your 
brain is exhilarated, and a pleasing intoxication stimu- 
lates every nerve ; your impulse is to run until you 
are tired, and then to repose at length on the green 
grass, inhaling at every breath, with supplemental 
sniffs, Dr Beid only knows how many cubic feet of 
the limpid atmosphere. 

Therefore is the mere sight of open spaces and 
greenswards a recreation to the townsman, and much 
more to the town's wife and town-bred children ; and 
if all quarters of London were as nobly provided with 
*' respirators" as the West End, there would be no 
reason to complain of want of opportunity to indulge 
in this cheap, innocent, body-and-mind-recruiting 
luxury. 

People have queer notions of property at times ; we 
hear them talk of Royal Parks, and Boyal Bangers, 
and Oommissioners of Woods and Forests. Be it 
known, then, by all to whom these presents shall 
come, greeting, that we, the author of this series, are 
the proprietor of all the Parks — St James's, Green, 
Hyde, Begent's, Primrose Hill, Kensington Gardens, 
with all pastimes, recreations, disports, thereunto ap- 
pertaining ; together with all that and those, the fresh 
air, bright sun, rippling waters, greensward, graveled 
walks, sweet breath of milking cow, savour of new- 
made hay, chirruping of cock-sparrow, whistle of 
blackbird, song of nightingale ; moreover, all blossom- 
ing of trees, berries green and red for the gratification 
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of sight only, bough of fragrant hawthorn for enter- 
tainment of our nose, all yemal and autumnal hues of 
leaf on shrub or tree, are ours : held by us of her gra- 
cious Majesty and her royal predecessors in perpetuity, 
as tenant in conmion, at a rent of one penny roll, pay- 
able half-yearly on denumd, to the biggest of the out- 
landish Muscovy ducks in St James's Park ! We 
challenge public reprobation, if any landed proprietor 
ever exercised a more liberal discretion in the admis- 
sion of the public to his delightful demesne. 

Our gates, to not one whereof have we ostentatiously 
put our name, stand, from morning nntU night, hos- 
pitably open. So far from feeling annoyed at the in- 
trusion of strangers, we never enjoy a stroll through 
our grounds so much as when there are thousands 
similarly enjoying themselves; we do not insist on 
yisiters putting their names down in a book, or giving 
fees to the gatekeepers, or touching their hats to our- 
selves when they happen to encounter us any where 
about the grounds : our foresters, who may be recog- 
nized by their green frocks and gold-laced hats, have 
orders to behave with civility to every one, and never, 
by any chance, to use rattans against little children 
and nursery maids. We observe boards stuck up here 
and there throughout our demesne, signed ^^ Sussex, 
Eanqeb," and finding that they exhibit no wanton 
restrictions, but are merely intended to preserve our 
property in good order, though not consulted on the 
subject, we are rather pleased than otherwise. We are 
compelled to inhibit fishing, otherwise there would be 
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no fish, and to preyent bough-breaking, otherwise 
there would be no boughs ; but eyeiy hcility for inno- 
cent and harmless recreation, any casual visiter to our 
Parks is permitted to enjoy, with no more let, hinder- 
ance, or molestation than ourselves. 

We delight in the pleasure our outlandish poultry 
in St James's Park gives our visiters ; and though we 
cannot sometimes help regretting that the larger water- 
fowl, or what we may appropriately call the aristo- 
cracy of goose, should monopolize all the loaves and 
most of the fishes, while the lesser tribes, or what may 
be denominated the democracy of duck, hang upon the 
outskirts, picking up at intervals unregarded crumbs ; 
yet when we consider that the same thing occurs on 
land, and is common to bipeds with and without 
feathers, we can only conclude that this partial distri- 
bution of good things is a law of nature. 

Now, look at our Parks ; we will suppose you 
entered at the Horse Guards, walked through the 
enclosure, and round it ; taken out at the gate opposite 
CleveLmd Bow, and carried round the comer of 
Stafford House into the Green Park; insinuated 
through the triumphal arch at Hyde Park Comer, 
promenaded along the sandy shores of the Serpentine, 
admitted to the shady penetralia of Kensington 
Ghudens, finally emerging through the Bayswater 
Gate, traversing Queen's Boad, and making your 
way, by an intricate and somewhat circuitous route, 
not clearly laid down upon the maps, through St 
John's Wood and Paddington to the Begent's Park ; 
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which having circumambalated, yon ascend thy Hill, 
delightful Primrose; thence directing the magnetic 
needle of thy nose to the northern pole, yon behold 
the sister hills of Hampstead and Highgate, and far 
beyond, the hitherto unexplored Arcadia of eggs and 
bacon : turning your delighted optics towards the dear 
delightful town, you regard complacently the immen- 
sity of extended streets, with their everlasting canopy 
of fog, and the great St Paul's looking down with 
protective dignity upon the myriad of habitations 
clustering round his feet.* With thoughts intent upon 
the good dinner that awaits you, in which eggs and 
bacon have no share, and rejoicing in the sharpness of 
your appetite, you hasten your descent, and passing 
rapidly through the semi-barbarous suburbs of the 
north, and the parvenu locality of Russell Square, you 
are once more at home in your comfortable tavern, 
full of pleasurable recollections of your day, and 
luxuriating at your ease over the interesting details of 
the Sunday paper. 

But our rural swains will say, this is not the 
country: good gracious me! is not the pure, sweet, 
appetizing air we have inhaled to-day, the country ? 
are not those trees and shrubs, infinite in their variety, 
and whose names you who have lived in the rural 
districts all your life, cannot tell us — the country? 
Are not those rare and curious ducks and waterfowls 
not only of the country, but of all countries ? is not 
the song of the^nightingale in Kensington Ghurdens, of 
the country ? the bright green fields, the shady elms. 
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waters glittering in the holiday san, blue oyer^arching 
sky, glowing happy faces, browzing flocks and herds 
— are not these of the country ? 

But, in addition to this, we haye all the appliances 
and means to boot the country can borrow from the 
town : we have the sweet security of gas lamps and 
police ; the cugrimem of nicely grayeled walks, where 
all is as dry and comfortable under our feet as the 
flagged causeway ; and, what alone makes the country 
endurable, close proximity to town. 

What is it that makes a mile of rural walk equal 
in wjpfparefnJt length to three miles of street-walking ? 
palpably, because the eye and mind, excited and 
engaged at eyery step, and continually stimulated by 
the unintermitted succession of new objects in town, 
cheat the way of its weariness, and make us forget 
the actual distance we haye traveUed ; whereas, in the 
country, as we haye been told, the only enjoyment of 
the pedestrian is in anticipating with many a groan 
the probable proximity of the next succeeding mile- 
stone. 

In our parks, on the contrary, all the pleasure 
derivable from the observation of dress, manner, 
deportment, and the infinite varieties of human 
character, is superadded to the enjoyment of charms 
of merely natural beauty : our way, pleasant as it is, 
seems never long; successive groups of various orders 
and conditions of life keep us employed in amusing 
speculation. 

We are pleased when we behold the affectionate 
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husband lead forth his wife and little ones, catering 
to-day for the innocent recreation of those who have 
been his solace and comfort during the busy week : 
the wife repays with placid looks of content the 
attentions of her husband ; and as the little prattlers 
make their droll observations upon all they see, their 
parents interchange smiles of unalloyed delight, which, 
though we dare not envy, we would wish to share. 

How decent and respectable, for example, seems 
that private gentleman of the Life Guards ! — lest any 
body should cavil at the word genUemany we beg to 
observe that all the private soldiers of the Life Guards 
are enlisted as gentlemen, and as such entered on the 
muster-roll— carrying in his arms a chubby infant, 
(although already encumbered with his military 
appointments,) and accompanied by his genteel-look- 
ing wife, to whom he pays as sincere, though not such 
marked, attention as he did when he was courting her 
for his bride ; what a fine, manly, soldierly fellow he 
looks, and good-humoured withal : it is difficult to 
believe that he would not make a good officer, and we 
regret that our interest at the Horse Guards is not suffi- 
cient to enable us to recommend him for a commission. 

Then, there is that gentleman in black, sedulously 
tending the steps of a lovely, prattling girl — alas! 
we fear he is a widower, for he looks into the £Euse of 
his little one as if he recognised in her at once an 
image and a pledge of a dear one he may have lost. 
Behold that fat and greasy citizen from the east, 
his pursy wife, and dowdy daughters, all glistening in 
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silks, imitation precious stones, and Brummagem 
jewelleiy, satisfied that they have attained by dint of 
mere outUiy, without the assistance of a particle of 
taste, the whole art of dress. Contrast with them that 
young lady, dressed scrupulously plain, attended by 
the thin, erect, white-haired old gentleman in top 
boots and buckskins: the former is the wealthiest 
heiress in Europe, and might have purchased the 
crown of Poland in ages when that bauble was set up 
for sale, and voted herself a civil list and subsidies 
afterwards — the latter m one of our most distinguished 
public characters. 

Turn we from them to contemplate a modest young 
man in a brown £rock and gray pantaloons, with an 
umbrella under his arm. You see nothing remarkable 
about him : probably not, but look at his dogs — dogs 
that have been painted by Landseer: that gigantic 
bloodhound, spattered, as it were, with gory drops, is 
worth running a mile to look at ; and that exquisitely 
formed little spaniel of the Blenheim breed — what a 
love it is ! the modest young man, owner of the dogs, 
is conjectured to be in possession of landed and other 
income to the amount of between two and three 
hundred thousand pounds a-year ; but it is more than 
probable that he has no knowledge, even in himself, 
what is the exact annual value of his vast possessions. 

Next pass in review before us a trio of dapper, 
smirking, 'prentices, with cigars in their cheeks : did 
you ever see such stunted little mbcreants in your 
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life ? the smoke of their cigars is much less intolerable 
than their conceited airs and arrogant assumption : 
thej are eyidentlj out for the daj, the counter claim- 
ing them for the rest of the week. 

How shall we describe the infinite rarieties of 
character and costume that pass before our unwearied 
eyes? they come like shadows, so depart: they are 
to us mere apparitions of flesh and blood — the human 
ephemera of the day: their faces are unfamiliar to 
us, nor do we ever expect to recognize them on this 
side the grare. Still, there is pleasure in beholding so 
many enjoying themselves ; and when we reflect that, 
after all the privilege to stroll through a green field 
is the spring of their enjoyment, does it not read us a 
salutary lesson with how little human beings are made 
happy ? 

Many and many a delightful day have we spent 
within the precincts of our parks in contemplative 
recreation; nor, until we incur a forfeiture by bad 
behaviour, are we inclined to exchange their semi- 
rural pleasures for aught the country has in its power 
to bestow. Brinsley, the celebrated engineer, is re- 
ported to have said, that the use of rivers is to feed 
canals ; the country, in like manner, is of use to feed 
the town. For what do fields whiten with the bend- 
ing com ? — for London. For what do the broad green 
pastures fatten countless flocks and herdi^ ? — for Lon- 
don. For what do ships traverse the stormy main, 
returning from the comers of the earth with teas, 



silks, spioea, wines, all, in brie^ that the neyer-satisfied 
vanities of citizens require? — for London. London 
hath stomach for them all. 

The preservation of public health in great cities is 
an object no less of paramount importance to the 
citisen, than of curious inquiry to the philosopher ; and 
it is truly surprising to reflect, that in our own country 
we should have given to this subject so little serious 
consideration. Abroad, the means of conserving the 
public health, of disarming the malignity of epidemic 
diseases, and of preventing their frequent recurrence, 
are investigated by the philosophic physician, carried 
into practical operation by a code of sanatory law, 
and sedulously watched over, as one of their most 
sacred and important public duties, by the government 
of the country. 

At home, the health, which is the life of the great 
mass of the population, is not considered worth a 
thought, except at times of impending danger, when 
thought is vain — when the pestilence rages among 
us, we run wildly about in search of relief — when, 
having completed its ravages, it finally disappears 
from our towns and our cities, we aie too happy to 
dismiss it also from our thoughts, and to forget in con* 
gratulation on our preservation for the present, all 
inquiries as to the means of prevention for the future. 

Our Boards of Health, hastily and crudely organized 
in the hour of difficulty and danger, when the danger 
and difficulty, by the mercy of Divine Providence, 
have been got over, ane immediately dii^rsed — the 

VOL. n. E 
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fast days and the thanksgiving days have had their 
day — the contests between the contagionists and the 
non-contagionists are contagious no longer — the 
advocates of tar water, and the advocates of hot water, 
lay do¥m their arms — specifics and the people who 
recommended specifics are alike forgotten — cajepnt 
oil is a drug in the market, and brandy is no longer 
consumed under false pretences ! 

The pestilence is over — but the danger is not ; that 
which has been, may be again — and the best time to 
escape a danger is surely that, when our judgment is 
unclouded by the prospect of imminent risk, and we 
as yet contemplate danger at a distance. 

But the danger never is at a distance. There ex- 
ists, in great cities, an under-current of pestilence at 
all times and in all seasons — typhus, for example, is 
ever at work among us — it is true, at work obscurely, 
because its ravages are among the obscure — among 
those who live precariously from day to day, in low, 
nnventilated, and densely populated neighbourhoods, 
where bad drainage, bad air, bad water, and bad 
smells, perpetuate the epidemics they originate, and 
whose miserable inhabitants form the never-failing 
and ever-dying population of our fever hospitals. 

We know nothing of this — we see nothing of this ; 
the progress of the sick poor from their miserable 
^' rookeries" to the hospital, and from the hospital to 
the grave, is silent and unobserved. Let a brace of 
Dukes, however, or a few members of the House of 
Commons, or even an East India director, be carried 
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off, and we begin to hear of the epidemic — it then 
begins to be '' dreadful," ''shocking," and so forth. 
" To think of the Duke of Doodle — so excellent a 
man, only seventy-six — being so suddenly cut off!" 
— and " Viscount Noodle, too, in the prime of life — a 
man equal to two bottles of port ar-day — 'tis dreadful 
to think of!" 

The epidemic, dreadful to think of as it is, runs its 
allotted course, and the popular alarm keeps pace with 
it — infants yet unborn, and aged people yet alive, are 
reported to have died of it — topers are said to be 
dead, and have a narrow escape of being buried alive, 
who are discovered, on more minute examination, to 
have been only dead-drunk — every soul, without 
exception, carried off during the epidemic, has been 
carried off, if you believe your ears, 6y the epidemic. 
Physicians are '' looking up," chemists and drug- 
^sts in full work — post-horses, moreover, are in 
demand, and the great world gallops off en masse to 
save itself in the country — while the trading, mer- 
cantile, and middling classes, who are compelled to 
remain, bethink themselves of their unrepented sins, 
and liberally subscribe for whitewash! 

It is impossible to calculate how much human life 
might be prolonged — not only prolonged, indeed, but, 
what is of still greater importance, how much the 
condition of humanity might be improved in great 
cities — by legislative interference. It is melancholy 
to reflect how little has in this respect been done. 
One of the first, one of the surest, one of the most 
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practicable methods of ameliorating the condition of 
the poor, is the amelioration of the habitations of the 
poor. 

Take two men ; put one into a comfortable cottage 
— not one of your gimcrack, rose-encircled cottages, 
constructed to exhibit the taste of the landlord more 
than to administer to the comfort of the tenant, but a 
clean, snug, and commodious habitation. Locate the 
other in a pig-stye : the one will degenerate into a 
hog, the other will " learn to venerate himself as 
man." There is very little reasonable doubt, that if 
the design of Sir Christopher Wren for rebuilding the 
city of London, after the great fire, had been adopted, 
the value of human life in the metropolis would have 
improved ; and it is equally certain that the plan for 
the regeneration of the city of Westminster, devised 
by the learned and talented Mr,Bardwell, if carried 
into efibct, would be a good measure of morality as 
well as of architecture. An avenue carried from the 
east end of Oxford Street through the "rookeries" of 
St Giles's into Holbom, would be a more effectual, 
safe, and permanent preventive of vice and crime, than 
if Meux's Brewery were converted into an enormous 
penitentiary, and a couple of juvenile thieves were to 
be suspended in terrorem over the principal entrance 
every morning before breakfast.* The making easy, 
safe, and accessible roads, is the very first element of 

* There is every reasonable prospect that these, and other 
important alterations, will be shortly carried out, under the 
authority of the Commissioners of Metropolitan Improyements. 
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ciyilization, and is no less applicable to the wilderness 
of London, than to the wilderness of the Mississippi. 

We ventore to hope that the legislature may spare 
a little time from the squabbles of contending factions, 
and petty personal triumphs in debate, to devote to 
carrying out the report of the Metropolitan Improve- 
ments Committee, if it were only for the novelty of 
the thing. It would be worth a statesman's while to 
give his best energies for once to objects practically 
philanthropical, than which nothing can be more so 
than an attempt to improve the habitations of the 
poorer classes of the inhabitants of the British Metro- 
polis. We are far from having a desire to undervalue 
the benevolent exertions of those who labour to relieve 
the spiritual destitution of the London poor. Their 
task is a high and holy one, and their intentions must 
command the respect even of those who doubt the 
efficacy of their labours. 

The more we see, however, of human nature, 
whether in great cities or in the country, the more we 
are convinced that nothing can be done, by the distri- 
bution of tracts for instance, by preaching in the open 
air, by visiting the poor at their wretched habitations, 
in comparison with the moral predisposition that may 
be induced by the less direct, but far more efficacious, 
system of improving ^r^ their temporal condition. 

The prime essentials of human existence in crowded 
cities are pure water, pure air, thorough drainage, and 
thorough ventilation — which last are only applications 
of water and air^ — and last, though by no means least 
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in importance, the fiieility of taking exercise witliin a 
convenient distance. Thns, everj city has its pablic 
pnlmonaiy organs — its instruments of popular respi- 
ration — as essential to the mass of the citizens as is to 
individuals the air they breathe. Paris boasts her 
Bouleyards, her gardens of the Tuileries, her Champs 
Eljsees, and her Bois du Boulogne, — Madrid, her £euv 
£Euned Prado, where the monarch and the meanest of 
the people assemble to take the air, "^ their custom 
always of an afternoon," — Rome, her spacious Corso, 
— Naples, her Mola and Strada di Toledo, — and last, 
Vienna enjoys her GUtds^ no longer bristling with 
artillery, no longer enlivened with the " pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war," but crowded with 
a peaceful, gay, and happy population. Within our 
own islands, Dublin recreates her sons in the Phoenix 
Park, a spot unrivalled in its display of the softer 
features of rural scenery, — Edinburgh rejoices in her 
King's Park, to which nothing equal for solitary gran- 
deur and romantic seclusion within a like distance of 
a metropolitan city is any where to be found, — and 
the mighty modem Babylon pours her pent-up popu- 
lation through the various avenues of her Parks. Well, 
indeed, and happily, have these been designated ^ the 
Lungs op London." 

There is not only much matter of historical impor- 
\AXLce connected with the several parks of London 
scattered about in the various statistical books of sur- 
veys, but a good deal of material for picturesque 
description. Why it is that the historical records 
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hare not, by some curious inquirer, been collected and 
arranged, or wbj the natural and artificial advantages 
of these charming retreats from the coil and hum of 
men have not been hitherto thought worthy of descrip- 
tion, must, I suppose, be attributable to our habitual 
negligence of that which we see every day, and which, 
by being continually presented to our eyes, takes no 
hold upon the imagination or the memory, but is, as 
it were, of itself a continual picture, and of itself a 
perpetual record. 

We are not to be deterred from our proposed feeble 
attempt at description, by any dread of the suspicion 
of Oockneyism. Nature is beautiful exceedingly, 
whether in the parish of St James's or the parish of 
St Eilda ; and whatever contributes materially to the 
recreation and the health of numbers, is, by that cir- 
cumstance alone, raised above the level of neglect, and 
has dignity sufficient to demand attention^ 

The Lungs of London, then, consist of several great 
divisions or lobes, embracing the west end of the town, 
and extending round to the northward, commencing, 
we may say, at the entrance to the Horse Guards, and 
extending through St James's Park, the Green Park, 
Hyde Park, and Kensington Gardens, forming a con- 
tinued thoroughfare of several miles, in a direct line 
towards the northwest. 

To the north, the Regent's Park extends from the 
upper end of that noble avenue Portland Place, as far 
as the base of Primrose Hill, with a transverse diameter 
abnost equal to its length, and containing within its 
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circumference between five and six hundred acres of 
raluable land. TMs is the northern lobe of the Lungs 
of London. 

The eastern side of the city is lamentably destitute 
of breathing-places for the pent-up citizens, as is also 
the borough of Southwark.* Lambeth is somewhat 
more open; its Bishop's Walk affording a pleasing 
view of the river, and an agreeable promenade of a too 
limited extent. 

The several divisions of the great respiratory organs 
we have noticed are worth a distinct consideration ; 
and, as we will understand them better by ocular 
demonstration, the curious reader will take his hat and 
stick. I will be his humble cicerone, and tell him all 
I know of the history of the Parks of our metropolis, 
as we go along. 

Follow me, if you please sir, through this little gate 

— take care of the steps — there are exactly six — 
now, give me your arm — this is the Bird-cage Walk 

— that classic structure to our left the military chapel 

— to the right you see Storey s Gate — immediately 
in the rear are " our chambers," and exactly in front, 
half hidden by its own umbrageous foliage, is the 
charming enclosure -step this way -the charming 
enclosure of 



* The Victoria Park, near Bethnal Green, will in some 
degree remedy the want of a breathing-ground in the eastern 
part of the city, and we trust, ere long, some exertion may be 
made for the southern distriot. 
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St James's Park. 

When I enter this park, my notions of goyemment, 
let me tell yon, become highly monarchical. I touch 
my hat to the memory of our kings who devised and 
confirmed to us these places of harmless recreation. 
For this park and the pleasure it affords us we are 
indebted to our monarchs — let us enjoy their muni- 
ficent gift and be thankful. 

Let us remember that the citizens have never 
planted a shrub for our recreation — that they have 
never set apart an acre of their corporation lands to 
give us, our wives, and our children, a mouthful of 
fresh air ; let us never forget that they have shut up 
the noble Thames, 

^ Deep and yet clear, — though gentle yet not doll ; 
Strong without rage — without o*erflowing full 5" 

for the mere lucre of gain, although the sight of it, the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen know in their hearts, is 
light to a Londoner s eyes, and music to his ears. 

Let us never forget that the legislature treated Mr 
Buckingham's bill for the establishment of public 
walks near great towns, with almost silent contempt ; 
and although they pass I know not how many en- 
closure bills every session, it was not without much 
unseemly debate that they were prevailed upon to 
grant for the recreation of the commoners, thus dis- 
possessed without compensation of their immemorial 
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inheritance, as much of the land to be enclosed as yon 
could whip a cat in. Then, again, as to private in- 
dividuals, as little or less, if less were possible, is to 
be expected from them ; — an attempt is fresh within 
our recollection of the lord of the manor of Hampstead 
to enclose the heath, which, owing to the vigilance of 
an honest independent member of Parliament, was 
crushed in the bud. Primrose Hill, too, was marked 
out for enclosure by some of the joint-stock " gack-efnr- 
up" companies, for the purpose of being converted 
into a cemetery, or something of that sort; — this 
scheme was abandoned, and a man may still forget his 
cares and troubles, as well as bring home a week's 
stock of unbought health, from a morning or an even- 
ing stroll, to dear delightful rural Primrose HiU. 

No thanks, however, to lord mayors, aldermen, or 
citizens, for this — no thanks to either House of Par- 
liament — no thanks to lords of manors, who would 
enclose the sun of heaven himself, if they could let out 
his rays at so much a-year ; such is the selfish love of 
lucre — natural, I had almost said to man, in an 
artificial state of society like ours, at least a second 
nature, which makes his interest the grand ambition, 
his pocket the temple of his worship, and the money 
within it his god ! 

St James's Park, sir — let us step ajside into this 
shady walk, if you please — was formerly part and 
parcel of the Abbey lands of St Peter s, Westminster, 
and was resumed with others in the reign of Ring 
Henry VIII. 
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^ His Majesty (Henry VIII.) also enclosed the park, which 
was subservient to the amusement of this (St James's Palace) 
and the neighbouring palace of Whitehall. Charles II. was 
particularly fond of it, planted the avenues, made the canal and 
the aviary, adjacent to the Bird-cage Walk, which took its 
name from the cages which were hung in the trees. ' Charles,' 
says CoUey Cibber, in the apology for his life, ' was often seen 
here amidst crowds of spectators, feeding his ducks, playing 
with his dogs, and passing his idle moments in affiibility, even 
to the meanest of his subjects, which made him to be admired 
by the common people, so fascinating in the great are the 
habits of condescension.' " * 

In another account of the metropolis, ostensibly 
written originally in Arabic, by Ali Mahomet Hadji, 
ph3n3ician to his Excellency Cossim Hojah, late envoy 
from the government of Tripoli to this Court, but in 
reality supposed to be the production of Grub Street, 
we are entertained with the following : — 

" At the west end of this city, near to one of the royal houses 
(St James's Palace,) is a park — being a large extent of ground, 
with walks set with trees around it, and a canal in the middle, 
also edged with trees, where, in the hot seasons, his Excellency's 
servants frequently diverted themselves with seeing the ducks 
swim. Its great beauty consists in its being, as it were, the 
country in the city ; for a late nobleman, who had a seat near it, 
and being a man of a poetical genius, had this degant couplet or 
distich composed on a stone, and placed over his portal, viz. — 

** Tb my delight to be 

In the town — and the conntrie ! ** 

^ This is the place where people go to get rid of the dust, 

* Pennant'! Xofufon. 
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confusion, and noise of the city, and where the ladies, in fine 
weather, display their ornaments and charms, as well as their 
signals for intriguing. There are seats placed at convenient 
distances for refreshing the wearied joints of reduced officers, 
disappointed courtiers, and broken tradesmen ; and those, 
yfhoBe fortunes as well as their linen are generally reversed, sit 
promiscuously together, debating on the fate of princes and 
nations, as pertinently as though they were the immediate 
ministers and agents of all the powers in Europe, although, un- 
happy wretches, not one in nineteen of them knows where to 
procure a meal's meat. Yet, by their constant attendance on 
these seats, they are called Benchers of the Park, sitting with 
as much state and solemnity as those of the Inns of Court do at 
their halls in Conmions 1'' 

The anonymous author of A Trip throtigh the 
Town; or^ a Humorous View of Men and Things^ 
gives the following amusing account of the Park of 
St James's as it was : — 

^ For the benefit of this part of the metropolis, which includes 
the heau monde, the King has given hberty to all idle people to 
walk in St James's Park. Here is the Mall, famous for being 
the rendezvous of the gay and gallant, who assemble here to 
see and be seen, to censure and be censured — the ladies to 
shew their fine clothes, and the productions of the toilet — the 
men to shew their toupees, observe all the beauties, and fix 
upon some favourite to toast that evening at the tavern. Every 
one here is curious in examining those who pass them, and are 
very ni(» and very malicious. In this place of general con- 
course, people often join into the company of those whom they 
either deride or hate ; for company is not sought here for the 
sake of conversation, but persons couple together to get a 
little confidence, and imbolden themselves against the general 
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reflections of the place. They talk contiutiall}^ no matter 
of what, for they talk only to he taken notice of by tliose who 
pass by them ; for which reason they raise their yoi(»s for 
them who know them, not to pass without a bow en pcusant. 
At this place ladies walk four or five miles in a morning, with 
all the alacrity imaginable, who at home think it an insup- 
portable fatigue to journey from one end of their chamber to 
another. 

** I have seen a beau stand reconnoitering the Mall, divided 
within himself in as many minds as a lady in a lace chamber, 
to think which set of company he shall annex himself to ; and, 
to avoid the fatal consequences of making a false step, use as 
much caution as a prudent parent would do in the matrimonial 
dispoffltion of a daughter. An escaping eye has often passed 
over a gentleman usher, when a groom of the bedchamber has 
been diligently pursued from one end of tlie Park to the other. 
A plain Irish lord shall be able to lead half a dozen laced coats 
up and down, like so many beagles in a string ; and I have ere 
now seen him as much neglected as an honest poor family in 
distress, upon the sight of a ribbon, though 'tis surprising to 
think what an attractive quality every ribbon, according to its 
colour, hath in this place. 

** I once happened to fall into a file of very fine fellows in this 
place, and remember that, when we began our march, we 
reckoned one French suit, though something sullied, three pair 
of clock stockings, one suit of Paduasoy, two embroidered wust- 
coats, tlie one a little tarnished, and two pair of velvet breeches. 
We made a most formidable show, carrying the whole breadth 
of the Mall, and sweeping all before us. We thought ourselves 
at least capable of acting on the defensive ; but, by that we had 
got opposite to Godolphin House, we were convinced of our 
error, for here a puppy, in a French suit, pulling out a most 
extravagantly rich snuff-box, no less than three deserted at 
once, and went over to the enemy. As one misfortune seldom 
comes alone, a modem gold-headed cane, in the hands of a 
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gamester, deprived us of two more of our company ; so that, 
all on a sudden, our corps was dwindled away, like the South 
Sea project, and began to look as thin as a House of Parliament 
on a thirtieth of January sermon, or as an independent com- 
pany of foot ! 

" In this plight the remains of us stood, staring upon each 
other as stupidly as the country people do when they go to 
view the royal apartments at Hampton Court, not knowing 
whether it was best to advance or retreat ; fortunately for us, 
in this dilemma we enlisted one of tlie most beautiful sword- 
knots that ever came into the kingdom ; we could perceive 
recruits coming to us from every quarter, and, in less than 
seven minutes, got ourselves into itcUu quo. Several revolu- 
tions of this kind happened to us in the space of about two 
hours, till at last I was left only with a little strutting fellow, 
who called himself secretary to a foreign mission, and him I 
got rid of by his fixing his eye upon a periwig that appeared to 
be made about a month later than mine was." 



There exists now-a-days no parallel to this lively 
picture of the beau monde of a hundred years ago 
taking the air in St James's Park — the fajshionable 
world has receded westward; and, instead of pro- 
menading the Mall of St James's Park, now exhibits 
itself in carriages and on horseback within the magic 
circle of the ride, and adown the long prospective of 
the still celebrated Rotten Row. 

St James's of late years has become bourgeois — it 
is now emphatically the park of the people. 

This seat, on the southern bank of the canal, nearly 
midway between the eastern and western extremities 
of the Park, affords one of the best points of view. 
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embracing the whole extent of the enclosuie, from the 
parade at one end to the esplanade at the other. 

How boldly and well the Horse-Guards fills up the 
view to our right ! There it stands — a plain, honest, 
erect, downright military structure, on parade, as 
straight and as stiff as one of its own sentinels on 

r 

duty. It is not, certainly, a handsome building, but 
it has the look of being adapted to the business trans- 
acted within it; and if it does not please the eye, 
assuredly does not disgust it, like its gingerbread 
friend on the opposite side. 

Behind the Horse-Guards we can just see the 
towering dome of St Paul's — northward, the light 
and elegant spire of St Martin's is visible over the 
Admiralty — and near it arises, in high contrast, the 
mustard-pot of the National Gallery — the pepper- 
boxes not being in this point of view visible. More 
to the westward, we have Carlton House Terrace, with 
the column erected to the memory of the late Duke of 
York — the dense foliage of the trees in the Mall 
shuts out the Palace of St James's, the residence of 
the Queen-Dowager, and the magnificent mansion of 
the Duke of Sutherland, from our view. 

The vista to our left is terminated by Buckingham 
Palace, which was truly stigmatized by a Conunittee 
of the House of Oonmions as " contemptible in every 
point of view, and a standing disgrace to English 
architecture." It is lucky for the fame of the archi- 
tect that this tiling is beneath criticism — people shake 
their heads when they look at it, and tiim away with. 
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silent contempt ; the thing is so pitiful, that to waste 
words in abusing it, would be to abuse the very 
faculty of speech. 

In the first place, the thing is erected upon a 
declining site ; it appears to be ashamed of itself, and 
seems to sneak down the off-side of the inclination on 
which it stands, as it would drown itself in the pond 
at the end of the Queens garden. In the second 
place, the tking^ although covering a great deal of 
ground, is contemptibly diminutive in all its parts; 
and in the third place, all these diminutive parts and 
parcels of the great contemptible whole are frittered 
into still more insignificant littleness, by the profusion 
of ill-judged and unmeaning ornament plastered over 
it every where like gold leaf on gingerbread ! 

A French architect in London, writing to his friend 
at Paris, gives an account of this concern, which would 
be sufficiently ludicrous if it were not unfortunately 
much too true. The letter opens as follows : — 

'* Mt dear Saib, — I shall now give you an account of de 
Royal Palace, called here de Buck-and-ham Palace, which is 
building for de English King in de spirit of Jean Bull plum- 
pudding and roast-beef taste, for which de English are bo famous. 
It is great curiosity. In de first place, de pillars of de palace 
are made to represent English vegitable, as de sparrow-grass, 
de leek, and de onion ; den de entablatures or freizes are vaiy 
mosh enriched with leg of mutton and de pork, with vat dey 
call de garnish, all vary beautiful carved ; den, on de impedi- 
ment of de front, stand colossal figure of man-cook, with de 
large English toasting-fork in his hand, ready to put into de pot 
a vary large plum-pndding behind him^ which is vary fine 
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padding, not de colour of black Christmas pudding, because de 
architect say it would not look veil in summair time — it is vary 
plain pudding. Then de small windows of de kitchen on each 
side of de impediment at top story of de palace, have before 
them trophy of de kitchen, such as pot and de pan, and othare 
tings, which look well at de distance, only de poker and de tong 
are too big. On de wing of de palace, called de gizzard wing 
(de othare wing was cut off,) stand the dom^tique servant, in 
neat dress, holding in de trays biscuit and tart and othare ting. 
The name of de architect is Mistaire Hash, de King's architect, 
who, I was informed, was roasted vary much. De English 
people seem vary much to like dis palace for de King, and do 
laugh vary much. Dere is to be in de front of de pahice vary 
large kitchen range, made of white marble, vich I was told 
would contain von hundred of goose at von time. De palace, 
ven complete, will be called after yon famous English dish, de 
Toad in de Hole I" 



When will our English architects learn that the use 
of ornament is to break the uniformity of broad effects, 
and to relieve the cold dignity of grand conception ? 
How many millions more must be sunk irrevocably in 
gingerbread palaces, before they will be taught, that 
although grandeur of architectural effect can subsist 
without ornament, ornament can never be admissible 
where there i^ not grandeur of architectural effect ; 
that things diminutive in outline must be plainly filled 
up in the details : and that the five orders of archi- 
tecture, carved on a cherry'-stone, are seen to small 
advantage? 

Let us, however, leave this disagreeable topic, and 
pursue our ramble through the Park. 

VOL. II. y 
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The canal, you will observe, although somewhat 
diversified in outline, still retains, in shape, the 
memory of what it was, and is little more at present 
than a canal with variations. From the esplanade 
facing the palace, looking down the whole length of 
the canal, is one of the best points of view in this 
Park, embracing the Horse Guards, the State Paper 
Office, Lady Dover's house. Behind these, the Ban- 
queting-House is partly visible ; from hence, also, we 
have a favourable view of the grounds, which are not 
unpleasingly laid out, considering that the artist was 
the afore-mentioned ro3ral architect, Mistaire Hash, or 
Nash, of gingerbread celebrity. The gardens are not 
badly designed, although the late capability Brown 
could have done them vastly better — this Park being 
precisely the field for his wondrous creative faculty. 

Passing in front of the so-called Triumphal Arch, 
which seems intended to exhibit the dingy, dark, dis- 
coloured palace in the rear to the greatest disadvan- 
tage, we have a view down the long, umbrageous 
vista of the Mall : and here let us repose ourselves 
upon one of these seats — the resting-places of the 
destitute in London. 

Upon these seats the unemployed artisan, the dis- 
missed clerk, and the footman out of place, may be 
seen sleeping away the idle hours in forgetfulness of 
their misfortunes. Here the " swell cove out of luck," 
whose seedy habiUmente exclude him from the pen^- 
tralia of the enclosure, lounges languidly, cocking his 
worn-out " gossamer" on one side his head with a 
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jaunty air, and affectedly tapping hLs vamped-up boot 
with a pinchbeck-headed cane ; here, supernumerary 
penny-a-liners take the air,- until Providence sends, of 
his goodness, some less etherial and a more spiritual 
beverage: here, disappointed magaziil^^writers retire 
to read again their rejected article, and to curse the 
stupid editor who would not see its merit; here, 
Steele contrived to extract the matter of many a 
future TatleVy from the contemplation of his fellows in 
misfortune ; and here, too, poor amiable Goldsmith, 
when without a dinner or the means of procuring one, 
used to take a turn, and '^ mend his appetite by another 
walk in the Park/' 

That poor young fellow in the fustian shooting- 
jacket and leggings, asleep on the farther extremity of 
our bench,, is a countryman who came to London for 
work and cannot get it. His money is done, and it 
is more than probable he has not tasted food to-day; 
to-morrow he will go over into Westminster and 
enlist for a soldier. 

You see a poor girl on the opposite bench — one 
of that class as truly as pathetically called unfortunate 
— she is, you observe, in tatters, and the paint has been 
washed off her cheeks with tears. She is an unfortu- 
nate among unfortunates. Where is her professional 
swagger now ? — where her inviting leer and flippant 
toss of the head ? — where the tawdry finery purchased 
with the wages of her shame ? The roseate hue of 
health has long faded from her cheek, and the expres- 
sion of that once happy face is now the expression of 
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rooted and inextricable sorrow. Perhaps her thoughts 
have tamed to her country friends and her rural home 
— to that home, her desertion of which, it may be, 
has brought the grey hairs of her parente with sorrow 
to the grave -S she is hungry, too; for I am long 
enough acquainted with this place to distinguish the 
physiognomy of hunger. What does she say? — 
half a penny roll has been her food since this time 
yesterday ! 

Humane and gentle reader, when you come this 
way, let the poor unfortui^ate haye a shilling. The 
air will do you good, the exercise will do you good, 
and the charity will do you good. You will not, 
believe me, dine less heartily for having contributed 
a mite to the poor victim of profligacy, who, without 
your timely assistance, had not dined at all. 

We are now on the parade : but there is nothing 
here save a parcel of lounging life-guardsmen, and a 
dozen or so of recruiting sergeants. The hour of 
guard-mounting (ten o'clock in the morning) is long 
paat, and ^^ all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war," has marched back peacefully to its 
barracks on the other side of the Park. In the 
absence of any thing better to occupy our attention 
we will turn our backs upon the parade, the great 
gun, and the greater mortar, together with the loung- 
ing life-guardsmen and recruiting sergeants, and in- 
dulge ourselves with a look at the ducks. 

Who would have supposed that Duck Island, over 
the way there, where you see that desolate-looking 
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beron perched upon one leg, was once a rojaJ govern- 
ment, like the island of Barataria, whereof his Excel- 
lency Don Sancho Panza was whilome goyemor and 
commander-in-chief? 

Nay, now, don't laugh, for the thing is a fact, and 
very well attested. We are informed by the accurate 
Mr Pennant, in his Survey of Lond/m^ that " Duck 
Island was erected, in the time of King Charles II., 
into a government, and had a salary annexed to the 
office in favour of M. St Evremond, who was the first, 
and perhaps the last governor." 

Only think of a memorial on behalf of the widgeon 
addressed to his Excellency M. St Evrehond, Lord- 
lieutenant General and General Governor of Duck 
Island and its dependencies : or a paragraph in the 
London Mercury^ to the effect that ^^ his gracious 
Majesty Charles II., attended by the Bight Honourable 
the Earl of Rochester, and Mr Killigrew the joker, was 
graciously pleased to visit Duck Island, where his 
Majesty was received by his Excellency the Governor 
with the customary honours, the swans being drawn 
up in review order for the inspection of his Majesty, 
and the ducks, teal, and widgeon firing a royal salute !" 

We delight in ducks. There is one little fellow in 
particular — black ^nd all black, with an orange eye, 
and a crest like that of the peewit growing out of his 
occiput — who is perfectly irresistible. And that 
poor, ragged, attenuated old lady, with her large small 
family of thirteen downy ducklings — why, that poor 
fiamily would eat a quartern loaf to their own cheek. 
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and never be a whit the fuller. Pray, Mrs Duck, do 
you happen to be aware that there is now exhibiting 
in Pall Mall a steam young-duck manufactory, where 
all you have to do, when you want poultry, is to drop 
an egg into the engine, and after a few turns of the 
fly-wheel, out comes a delicious duckling ready for 
the spit, and to save trouble, stuffed beforehand with 
sage and onions ! 

We delight in ducks, young ducks especially, if 
associated, as young ducks should ever be, with the 
tenderest marrow peas, and stuffed scientifically ; — 
but even while alive, your duck is a comical-looking 
rascal. There is an expression in his half-closed, 
wicked, little eye, particularly when he winks, that 
stamps him a rum fellow ; if he be not a humorist, 
then is there no tittle of truth in physiognomy. 

Another turn up the Mall, and at the angle formed 
by the southern and western sides of the enclosure of 
the Duke of Sutherland — a piece of ground not 
enough to dry her apron on, as Sarah, Dutchess of 
Marlborough, said of it — we find an entrance into the 
enclosure of 

The Green Park. 

This we propose to circumambulate, strolling leisurely 
up the eastern acclivity, to the reservoir — thence 
descending the shady, and, but for the racket of the 
neighbouring Piccadilly, retired walk down to where 
Eosamond's Pond was formerly situated, and where a 
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number of umbrageous elms still encircle tbe spot; 
thence, ascending, once occupied by the ranger's house, 
with its tastefully laid out enclosure, we emerge on 
the far-famed Constitution Hill, and pause awhile to 
look about us. 

This little park has its own peculiar beauties — lies 
well open to the south, and possesses, in a very limited 
space, an agreeable uudulation of surface ; from hence 
we see the " Toad-in-the-Hole" to least disadvantage, 
and have a fine view of the low-l3dng St James's 
Park ; behind, rise, in lofty majesty, the twin-towers 
of Westminster Abbey, giving dignity and elevation 
to the view. Over the Queen's Garden, of which we 
are permitted barely a glimpse, the Surrey hills are 
dimly visible above the conglomerated accumulation of 
habitations that make up the bulk of Pimlico. 

'' On the north-west side of the Queen's palace,'' says Lam- 
bert, *' is the Green Park, which extends from St James's 
Palace to Piccadilly ; from the latter of which it is separated in 
some places by a wall, and by an iron railing in others. The 
ranger's lodge, at the top of the hill, fronting towards Piccadilly, 
with its grounds and private gardens, forms a very picturesque 
object, and is seen to advantage from the ride on the south side 
of the Park towards Constitution Hill. This Park contributes 
greatly towards the pleasantness of the surrounding houses that 
are situated so as to command a view of it." 

On a sunny summer's afternoon, the view from this 
spot is one of great animation — the royal standard 
floats lazily over the marble arch of Buckingham 
Palace, in front of which hundred^ upon hundreds of 
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well-dressed persons of both sexes are congregated^, 
in patient expectation of her Majesty's retam from her 
usual ride. M3nriads are everywhere reclining on the 
green sward, while the privileged classes, having the 
entr^ of St James's Park, are careering in their car- 
riages and on horseback towards the grand point of 
social attraction — the magic circle of fashion in Hyde 
Park. 

The magnificent approach to London by Hyde Park 
Comer, is seen from this place to the greatest advan- 
tage — the triumphal arch on this side — the noble 
entriance to Hyde Park on that, with the colossal 
statue of Achilles seen through one of the arches — 
the long line of noble mansions in Piccadilly, termi- 
nated towards the Park by Apsley House. Crossing 
the road b& soon as the almost uninterrupted succession 
of carriages entering the Paik will permit us, we make 
our appearance on a Sunday afternoon in July - — the 
height of the fashionable season — in 

Htde Pake. 

** Hyde Park," says Lambert, <* is a royal demesne, at tlie 
west extremity of the metropolis, extending between the great 
western road on the south side, and the road to Oxford on the 
north to Kensington. It is part of the ancient manor of Hida, 
which belonged to the monastery of St Peter at Westminster, 
till, in the reign of King Henry VIII., it became the property 
of the crown. It was originally much larger than it is at pre- 
sent, having been reduced since the survey in 1662, when it 
contained 620 acres, by enclosing Kensington (xardens, and by 
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gnJitB of land between Hyde Park Comer and Park Lane, for 
building on. According to a survey taken in 17dO, the present 
extent is three hundred and ninety-four acres^ two roods, and 
thirty-eight perches. 

^ The scenery of this Park is very pleasing, and its natural 
beauties will be greatly heightened when the plantations made 
in it lately have reached maturity. The Serpentine Biver at 
the west end is a fine sheet of water, formed by Queen Caroline 
in the year 1730, by enclosing the head of the stream, which, 
taking its rise to the north-west of Bayswater, on the Uxbridge 
Road, passes through Kensington Gardens and this Park, and 
faJla into the Thames near Ranelagh. 

'^ On the north side of the Serpentine River, is a cluster of 
houses for the keepers and deputy-rangers of the Park3 which, 
by being built on the edge of a grove of tall oaks, forms a 
pleasing and picturesque object in the landscape. The one 
nearest the river is built of timber and plaster, and is of con- 
siderable antiquity. It was known by the name of the Cake 
House in the beginning of the last century, and probably much 
earlier. In the garden belonging to this house is the building 
erected by the Home Secretary, as a receiving-house for such 
as are unfortunately drowned in the neighboming river. 

** At the north-west comer of tliis park is a very beautiful 
enclosed eminence, called Buckden Hill, which, being only 
separated from Kensington Gardens by a ha-ha — seems to be 
only a part of it. On the declivity of this hill is a grove, in 
which ai« two chalybeate springs. There is a footpath across 
this road to Kensington Gardens. 

** On the south side of the Park are very handsome barracks 
for the Royal Horse Guards. And on this side are two carriage 
roads to Kensington, one of which is better known by the name 
of Rotten Row. 

'^ These haye become the resort of the fashionable world 
instead of the ring, and are much resorted to on Sundays. 

^ The open part of the Park was much resorted to till lately 
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for the field-days and reviews of the horse and foot guards, as 
also for those of the volanteers, by which the sward of it was so 
much injured that it had become a dry sandy plain, with scarcely 
a vestige of verdure. At present, however, these exercises are 
forbidden, and the surface of the Park is sown with grass seeds, 
and covered with the mud taken from the bed of the Serpentine 
river, which will restore it to its pristine beauty." 

This is truly a noble place — more extensive than 
the Green Park and the park of St James's put 
together. It unites the gentle and varied diversity of 
surface of the one, with the umbrageous shade of the 
other. The trees, too, have dignity in their decay, 
and the totU ensemble is that of a park of some noble 
house in the olden time — a thing not to be manufac- 
tured in a hurry. 

What a.mob of people in carriages and on horseback i 
and what an admiring congregation of envious pedes- 
trians, who console themselves for the want of an 
equipage in finding fault with the equipages of others, 
and flattering themselves when they do have a turn- 
out, they will do the trick in a superior style! 
Dreadful, that gentlemen and ladies with so much 
taste should be so much in want of money as to find 
their chief consolation in observing how very badly 
moneyed people lay their money out ! 

That fine-looking man on the black horse — him, 
I mean, in the coat of indescribable green — I say 
indescribable, for it is neither bottle-green, pea- 
green, apple-green, olive-green, grass-green, nor in- 
visible-green — who sits his horse sympathetically, as 
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if he were part and parcel of the animal — is Oonnt 
D'Orsay. 

Close at his heels you may obserre a youth in a 
Chesterfield hat, with a gold chain wound twice 
round his neck, dipping into his waistcoat pocket, and 
coming out again. He joggles on his animal, and has 
an anxious expression of countenance, as if he were 
about to undergo some dreadful surgical operation, but 
which doubtless is derived from an apprehension that 
his waistband is going to crack -'— that is Fitzwiggins, 
son to old Wiggins the retired cow-keeper of Canon- 
bury B.OW, Islington. I know the fellow well. He 
is a gentility-monger ; spends all his time and all his 
money in smelling after fashionable people : but, with 
all his exertions, the highest approach he ever made 
to genteel society was getting into the Gurrick Club. 
He has a good horse, you see, and seems as much at 
home upon it as if he were mounted on one of his 
paternal cows. Alas, poor Wiggins ! 

There goes Count D'Orsay again. The more I look 
at him, the more I am surprised at the despotic 
authority that accomplished gentleman has long exer- 
cised in matters of dress. He is faultless, to be sure ; 
I cannot say he is oyer-dressed, and it is equally clear 
that he is not under-dressed. Still there is something 
about him that does not fulfil my preconceived idea of 
the ** rig-ofid* of a perfect gentleman. 

His coat-collar is too much detached, which gives 
to the upper part of his figure an air of singularity — 
of a pretension to unapproachable perfection — which. 
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of all things, yonr English gentleman studies to avoid. 
The pantaloon^ too, embracing the hchy round the sole, 
and hardly exhibiting the toe, however well calculated 
to throw out the symmetrical leg in bold relief gives 
to the foot something of a slippered air. It is in the 
accompaniments of his habit that the Count D'Orsay 
mainly excels. No man living has such exquisite 
taste in the details. What expression in that hat? 
What tone, harmony, and keeping in that vest? 
What grace and elegance in the drapery of that stock ? 
The Count is acknowledged to be, I had almost said, 
superhuman in stocks ! Pray, observe, if you please, 
sir, the style of the Count's spur. That spur, let me 
tell you, is said to have been designed by the Count 
himself. It was the admiration of every body, and 
the maker calculated on gaining a fortune by it. But 
would you believe it, as soon as one pair had been 
cast for the heels of the Count himself, he ordered the 
moulds, patterns, and drawings to be brought home to 
him ; had them broken up before his face, and with 
his own hands committed the fragments to the flames! 
You observe that unimpeachable pony-phseton, 
drawn by two cream-coloured ponies — what sim- 
plicity — what taste — what inexpensive elegance! 
Notwithstanding which, that phsBton has not been 
turned out of Long Acre under two hundred and fifty 
guineas, and the ponies one hundred sad fifty the pair 
— not a speck you may perceive of silver or brass on 
the harness — not an atom of gold-lace on the subdued 
and sober livery of the tiger — the equipage is not, you 
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the Prado of Madrid, the Corso of Eome, or at the 
Parisian /e^ of Long Champs, oMache and his descend- 
ing cab would be considered machines of the very first 
fashion. 

You see that slashing yellow chariot, with the pair 
of dark bays ^— close behind it you may observe a 
ooach of a deep claret-colour — a fine pair of bright 
bays under it, and the coachman and footmen in pep- 
per and salt, with plain cockades — that is one of the 
Royal carriages, and exactly the thing that a Koyal 
carriage ought to be — no cock's feathers, no lubberly 
footmen, no blazing armorial bearings — no gold, in 
short, upon our ginger-bread. Close at the heels of 
the royal equipage may be seen three in a gig — such 
a 'gig, and such a three ! — Fitz- Wiggins and the 
Frenchman are both thrown into the shade. Hilloa ! 
who would have thought of seeing young Capillaire, 
the fashionable wig-trimmers son of Bond Street — 
there he goes, however, at railway pace, on his half- 
guinea hack, making tKe best use he can of his ten- 
and-sixpence worth of equestrian exercitation. 

Now they are all at a dead lock — the triple line 
of wealth, fashion, and pretension ha£i come to a stand- 
still — we have time enough to walk half round the 
circle before they are able to get on again. 

The stroll along the beach of that Cockney ocean 
the Serpentine, is delightful — the carriage-way is 
carefully watered, and the heat of the summers day 
tempered by a refreshing breeze from the river. There 
is, on the one side and the other, as George B«obins 
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would say, a never-ending panorama of moving 
scenery. 

Now are we opposite the receiving-house of the 
Royal Humane Society, and pause a moment to admire 
the aptitude of device carved in the marble over 
the door — a cherub endeavouring to relight, with his 
breath, an extinguished lamp, with the touching and 
beautiful motto, 

'' Forsan scintillula latet" 

Let us turn up this little path, and make our way 
to the Chalybeate Springs, — I should rather say to 
the site of the Chalybeate Springs — for they are long 
since dried up, and, like benefits conferred, are forgotten. 
Here they were in this little glen, once the most beau- 
tiful and retired spot within the circumference of the 
Park, and would be so still, if some military Goths — 
the Board of Ordnance, I suspect — had not desecrated 
it by the erection of a very ugly barrack — all barracks 
are ugly, but this particular barrack, being located in 
a sweet pretty place, is superlatively ugly — we won- 
der the Board of Ordnance has not a little more taste ! 
A little farther on, and we come to a couple of leafless 
old trees — nature's own ruins — ivy-mantled, and 
carefully defended from the rude assaults of idle men 
and boys by an iron paling — two venerable old 
cripples are they — what names they are known by 1 
am sure I know not — '• but this I know, that I never 
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look apon them without hamming the old Scottish, old- 
world, old folks' tune of ^^ John Anderson my jo/' 

The classic bridge oyer the Serpentine — as neat a 
fresh-water bridge as you would wish to see in a sum- 
mer-day — attracts our architectural optics, and be- 
neath its arches we catch on our picturesque retina 
small patches of the verdant green of Kensington Gar- 
dens, whither we are tending. We are assuredly in 
the country now? — no such thing; for just at our 
nose is a powder magazine, of an exploded order of 
architecture, that transports us back again to the piazza 
of Covent Garden. Heayen sends fields and groves, hills 
and dales, wood and water, and ever in the midst of 
these, the devil sends one of his chosen architects ; or, 
what is ten times worse, the Board of Ordnance sends 
one of theirs, to dissolve the charm, and to load the 
lovely earth with ugliness not her own ! 

We are on the bridge of the Serpentine — over the 
kejrstone of the centre arch ; and without affectation 
— that is, without Cockney affectation — there are 
few points of view in the immediate vicinity of great 
cities more attractive than this. To the east lies the 
whole length of the Serpentine, and to the west ex- 
tends the sweep of the same river as it bends towards 
Bayswater, where it enters the Park, with the gently 
swelling banks rising on either side, the graceful spire 
of Paddington New Church culminating the view. 
The prospect from the high grounds near Cumberknd 
gate is also very fine, and the Queen's ride affords 
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many pleasing prospects to the right and left. From 
the termination of this nohle avenue we enter, hy a 
foot-gate, 

Kensington Gabbens, 

Comristing originally, as we are told by Pennant, of 
only twenty-six acres. Queen Anne added thirty 
acres, which were laid out by her gardener, Mr Wise ; 
but the principal additions were made by the late 
Queen, who took in near three hundred acres out of 
Hyde Park, which were laid out by Bridgeman. They 
are now three and a half miles in circumference. 

The broad walk which extends from the palace 
along the south side of the gardens, is in the spring 
a very fashionable promenade, especially on Sunday 
mornings. Kensington Gardens have been the subject 
of several poems, one especially by Tickell, of which 
we would here insert some extracts, did space permit. 
The present extent of these gardens is somewhere 
about three hundred and thirty-six acres, with eight 
acres of water, occupying a circular pond to the west 
of the palace — an ugly edifice, as all our metropolitan 
palatial edifices are — but unpretending enough; nor, 
unlike its precious colleague in St James's Park, does 
it superadd impudence to vulgarity. 

In summer and autumn Kensington Gardens look 
remarkably well; they have an air more park-like, 
tnore secluded, than any of the other public walks of 
the metropolis, and afford a more unbroken shelter' 

VOL. II. G 
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from the noonday heat. Here is a solitude, a seclu* 
sion, as complete as can be wished for in the imme- 
diate yicinitj of a great city; the noise, confnmon, and 
racket of the mighty Babylon close by, is lost in the 
distance, save when the booming bell of St Paul's b 
heard to thunder forth the fleeting hour. The trees 
here are more numerous, more lofty, and cast a greater 
breadth of shade than in the Parks; but then, regarded 
indiyidually, they are comparatively insignificant in 
point of size — rather long poles than trees. The 
grounds are skilfully laid out, partly in the Dutch, 
partly in the English taste, a combination of the 
artificial formal, with the more natural irregular style, 
which, when cleverly executed, forms the perfection of 
landscape-gardening. This union of grandeur and 
breadth oflffect with a certain degrTof natural 
arrangement has been very well managed in these 
gardens — the long, unbroken, regular avenues of 
green sward, with the dense columnar masses of 
foliage between, have something majestic in their 
appearance ; while the absence of statues, hermitages, 
marble temples, bronze sarcophagi, and spouting mon- 
sters, relieve the scene from that constrained and 
artificial appearance that attends the vast majority of 
parks laid out in this style. 

Our continental brethren carry this adornment of 
their public walks to a ridiculous excess. One would 
imagine that such places were intended as retreats 
from the bustle of cities ; but a stranger entering the 
gardens of the Tuileries, for example, so far from 
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being solaced with the agreeahle delusion of retirement, 
finds himself introduced into the society of marble 
gentlemen and ladies, dying gladiators, gold and 
silver fish, orange-trees stuck in green gaUipots, and 
tritons spewing water in his face at eyery angle ; so 
that he begins to feel himself altogether out of his 
element, and half inclined to resign the privilege of 
the promenade to the courtly creations of the magic 
pencil of Watteau, with their laced pocket-holes, 
clouded canes, yelvet embroidery, and ruffles of Foint 

In Kensington Gkurdens, on the contrary, the 
lounger is not obliged to be so much upon his good 
behaviour ; he can enjoy a stroll sufficiently retired for 
all reasonable purposes ; and^ if he does not object to 
good company, the broad walk affords good company 
in abundance, — literary ladies with the last new 
novel — cooing turtles, squeezing the last drops of 
ambrosia out of the expiring honeymoon — £Eided 
old gentlemen, in sky-blue coats, virgin waistcoats, 
and black gaiters, who emerge from their neat suburban 
villas of Kensington, Gore, and Bayswater, to take the 
air, and sigh for the brocaded petticoats, high-heeled 
shoes, hoops, and powdered toupees of half-ar-century 
ago. 

The view from the centre of this broad walk, 
exactly in front of the Palace, is one of the finest 
afforded any where in the vicinity of the metropolis. 
The trees, drawn up in close column like a rifle 
brigade of his Majesty the Emperor of Brobdignag — 
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the viiUu between, extending &r away into the shady 
distance — the yerdnie of the sward, here more luxu- 
riant and unbroken than in the Parks — the air of 
quiet and seclusion that is breathed over the scene, 
make it altogether superior to any thing the vicinity 
of towns can afford to the eye wearied with an universe 
of brick and mortar. 

In the fEishionable season, when the military bands 
assemble here for practice, which they usually do on 
every Tuesday and Friday, from four to six in the 
afternoon, near the bridge of the Serpentine, the con- 
course of fashionable people is immense — and the 
scene altogether of great animation. 

But it is time te proceed to the only remaining lobe 
of the Lungs of London : therefore, leaving Reusing- 
ton Ghurdens by the Bayswater Ghite, we make our 
way through a neighbourhood that has sprung up, like 
a mushroom, in one night — by the way, where or 
when, does any body think, will London end? — we 
skirt the Great Western Railway station, enter 
Paddington, pass through St John's Wood, and find 
ourselves at Hanover Gate entering the outer circle of 

The B.egent's Pask. 

This estate of the Crown was formerly the outer 
park attached to the Eoyal Mansion of Henry YIII. at 
Marylebone, which was taken down in the year 1790. 
It consists of five hundred and forty-three acres, 
and was granted by three Crown leases, the family 
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of Hinds being possessed of 9-24th parts of the pro- 
perty for a term of years, which expired January 
24, 1806, the other 15-24ths being possessed by the 
Doke of Portland for a term of years, expiring January 
24, 1811. 

Soon after this, the then Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests contemplated improyements of a more 
extensive kind than had originally been thought of — 
the long-cherished design of the Grown being to con- 
vert the Marylebone estate into a military &rm, of 
which we find the following notice in an early number 
of the GtTitUmana MctgaxiTie : — 

^ The intended Military Park at Welling's £unn, Marylebone, 
is nearly laid out. Two grand barracks are to be erected, one 
on each wing, spacious enough for the reception of 3000 men ; 
the whole is to be enclosed with a belt of forest-trees, a con- 
siderable part of which is already planted, and on the outside of 
which will be a drenlar drive, open to the public, to an extent 
of four miles." 

This barbarous notion of coyering a lovely tract of 
land with barracks, and converting it into a grand 
parade ground, was long after altogether abandoned ; 
and in 1811, when the Duke of Portland's lease had 
expired, several eminent architects were invited by 
the Conmiissioners of Woods and Forests to survey the 
Grown lands of Marylebone Park, and, after consider- 
ing the several documents communicated to them, to 
report upon the most advantageous and eligible method 
of letting the property, ^ always having in view the 
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beauty of the metropolis, and the health and conye- 
nience of the public." 

In pursuance of these instructions, surveys were 
made, and plans submitted by Mr White, Messrs 
Leverton and Ghawner, and Mr John Nash, whose 
plans had the merit of being the plans of the sur- 
yeyor to the Office of Woods and Forests^ and for 
that reason were, of course, preferred, and the plan 
carried into execution, with slight alterations as it 
now appears. 

Space will not permit us to ^ye a detailed descrip- 
tion of the beauties of the Regent's Park ; we must, 
therefore, be content with a slight sketch, or general 
survey, leaving the tasteful perambulator to detect the 
minuter excellencies for himself. Although the newest 
of the Parks, this, even in its present immature state^ 
is the,.most beautiful of any, and will become more and 
more so every succeeding year. It might with pro- 
priety be called the Park of Be-union, combining, as 
it does, all the excellencies of all the public walks of 
the metropolis, — extent — variety of prospect and of 
scenery — noble walks, of imposing breadth and longi- 
tudinal extent — a surface gently and pleasingly undu- 
lated — ornamental water — villas, encircled each by 
its little paradise of pleasure-ground — and, for its 
years, a very considerable breadth of shade. 

The most beautiful portion of the Park is, as might 
be expected, that portion to the north, which is hardly 
interfered with by the hand of art, and where the 
natural disposition of the ground has 9cope to shew 
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itself; whereas, wherever the hand of Mr John Nash 
is manifest, heauty is at once exchanged for artificial 
littleness, as in his greater and his lesser circuses, his 
ornamental bridges over paddles four feet wide, his 
Swiss cottages, and his terraces crowned with cupolas, 
that conyey to the mind of the spectator the idea of a 
grotesque giant in his dressing-gown and nightcap. By 
&r the most extensiye and yaned yiew within the limits 
of this delightful retreat, is that £rom the rising ground 
immediately aboye the master's lodge of St Catharine's 
Hospital, embracing to the northward the gentle rise 
of Primrose HiU, behind it, the thickly wooded Hamp- 
stead, and its sister hill — close to your feet, the Babel 
of inarticulate sounds that greets your ears, indicates 
that modem Ark of Noah — the Zoological Gardens. 

We haye thus enumerated a yery few of the leading 
features, to borrow a phrase of the prince of auctioneers, 
of the Lungs of London — the great yehicles of 
exercise, fresh air, health, and life to the myriads that 
congregate in the great metropolis. We haye been 
sufficiently minute, we hope, without departing from 
our original plan of non-interference with the province 
of the guide-books, and yet not sufficiently discursive 
to diffgust the reader with a subject in a moral, econo- 
mical, national, and salutary point of view, so deeply 
interesting. 

We are surprised, we repeat, that this subject has 
not been taken up by abler pens — by Mr Jesse, for 
example, one of the most natural, easy, and graceful 
writers who ever put pen to paper on the subject of 
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our parks and royal palaces — a worthy brother of the 
angle, too — one of Father Izaak's quiet decent men, 
who fear God, honour their king, love their neighbour, 
and peacefully go their ways a-fishing. We cannot 
help thinking the metropolitan parks would furnish a 
theme not unworthy the pen of this gentleman, 

*^ The apt historian of our Royal phiiiis." 

But we must not conclude without adverting once 
again to the moral, if we may so call it, of our 
description — to the great object, towards the realiza- 
tion whereof we were incited to put pen to paper on 
this subject. The total destitution of the people of 
the south end of the metropolis in the means of taking 
exercise, or gulping a mouthful of ^' caller" air, must 
have painfully obtruded itself on every body who is 
familiar with that terra incognita beyond the bridges ; 
the very class of the population, too, which is the 
most helpless in its own behalf, and which most of all 
requires the extension of those blessings which for 
themselves they have neither the address, skill, or 
energy to obtain. It would be. found, we do not in 
the least doubt, that the mortality of the metropolis is 
exactly in the inverse ratio of proximity and access to 
public parks and open spaces; and this, for all we 
know to the contnuy, may have already been demon- 
strated by Mr Farr, or some other equally high autho- 
rity in vital statistics. 

Whether or not, however, the necessity of public 
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walks- when we say pubUc, we rnean public plaoes, 
thiown open freely and altogether to the lowest daes 
of our labouring and manufacturing population, who 
need all the rational recreation we can afford them — 
is but too apparent. Genteel people are abundantly 
proyided for already : they can afford to go down the 
Thames and up the Thames — to the suburbs, the 
parks, the country. Money, and their legs, will carry 
them whither they will ; but with the poor artisan or 
labouring man it is not so. He cannot afford time or 
means to set out with his wife and children on a Sun- 
day voyage of disooyery — and to find the shades of 
night, perhaps, falling around him just hs he has suc- 
ceeded in refreshing his eyes with a bit of any thing 
green. 

Does any body suppose that the love of nature is 
not an instinct with the imprisoned poor of our great 
cities, and of our great city of cities in particular ? 

GK> through a crowded neighbourhood, crammed 
from the cellar to the attic with the children of toil, 
and look up at their windows. See the attempt the 
poor people make to cherish the belief in a world of 
verdure and freshness, of trees, and hills, and yales, 
and flowers, and birds — the little green box of 
cherished mignionette, the broken tea-pot with a bunch 
of primrose or of cowslip in it, the geranium in an old 
cracked jug ; and the poor artisan himself^ debarred 
as he is * 

— <f The common air, and common use 
Of his own limbs," 
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nurturing, with almost paternal affection, his two or 
three little shrubs or flowers — who will deny the 
capacity of this man for enjoying that of which his 
condition in life almost precludes the possibility of 
enjoyment? 

Faibs 

Make up, at periodical intervals, another source of 
recreation to the Londoner. In provincial towns, fiurs, 
as every body knows, are places where horses, cows, 
sheep, are bought, sold, or exchanged, and where com- 
modities of all sorts are exposed for sale — business 
forming the principal entertainment of the fiur, and 
fun only, as it were, incidental to the evening's amuse- 
ment. In the suburban fairs of London, and in that of 
St Bartholomew, of glorious memory, business is little 
thought of; fun is the article in greatest demand, and is 
of almost every pattern ; every body going to the fair 
provides himself with money to spend, as they call it| 
which means purchasing to the extent of their capital 
a greater or lesser quantity of the commodity aforesaid. 
Easter and Whitsuntide are the great fair seasons ; 
Greenwich is the monarch of all Easter and Whitsun- 
tide fifiirs, although GamberweU, Croydon, and Fairlop 
fairs are not to be despised. To Greenwich, however, 
at Whitsuntide or Easter, every body must go, for one 
day at leaM;; 'prentices are absent without leave, 
charity boys abscond, inmates of union workhouses 
scale the walls at imminent risk of their necks, sooner 
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than not have a share in the feutivities of Greenwich ; 
go every hodj must, and will. We haye been assured 
by an intelligent foreigner, who had travelled much, that 
the most astonishing sight he ever beheld was the fleet 
of steam vessels conveying holiday folks to Greenwich 
fair. Truly it is a surprising spectacle — the boats 
removed from other stations, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the demand during this festive season, succeed 
one another at intervals of five minutes throughout the 
day, absolutely alive with men, women, and children, 
perched on the paddle-boxes, swarming on the deck, 
and hanging from the rigging ; the boat sways to and 
fro with its animated cargo, nor is it possible to con- 
template, without feelings of alarm amounting to hor- 
ror, what might be the result of an accidental collision 
with another vessel under such circumstances. 

We have seen, more than once, when the vessel has 
been cast off, thus alive with human beings, from the 
wharf, and the master has peremptorily declared he 
cannot take one more, the '' touters," as they are 
called, or persons who attend collecting passengers, 
seize upon a robust gentleman by the arms and legs, 
and lifting him off the ground, fling him bodily among 
the living mass on board, to the infinite gratification 
and enjoyment of every body, except the robust gentle- 
man aforesaid. Arrived at the scene of action, every 
one makes the best of his way to the Park, resisting 
the blandishments of eating and coffee-house keepers 
who assail them by the way, and reserving the attrac- 
tions of the booths for the evening's entertainment. 
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Although of small extent, comprising little more 
than two hundred acres, the Park of Greenwich is one 
of the most beautiful of our royal parks, having ah 
agreeably undulating surface, great diversity of hill 
and dale, and a profusion of fine old trees, firs and 
chestnuts especially. From the hill whereon is erected 
the observatory, and from another eminence called 
One-Tree Hill, the spectator has delightful prospects 
of London, of the river winding and turning at his 
feet, and of the distant wooded hills of Essex. Here 
are stationed, with telescopes and other optical instru- 
ments, not a few of the venerable pensioners of the 
Hospital, around whom is always collected a crowd of 
admiring gazers : adown the slopes ajre hundreds of 
foolish young people risking their necks, clasping their 
fair ones round the slender waist, and rushing with 
all possible velocity, not unfrequently breaking their 
noses or necks at the bottom of the declivity — a cus- 
tom much more honoured in the breach than the 
observance. 

In the valleys and on the level sward, circles are 
formed for the purpose of enjoying a primitive amuse- 
ment, called " Kiss in the ring," the most attractive of 
all holiday sports to young people. A brief descrip- 
tion of this pastime may not be uninteresting, and will 
serve at least as an annotation to the next forthcoming 
edition of the ^' BaM* of Joannes Secundus. 

The circle having been completed without any in- 
cantation, or other mystery, than simply catching hands, 
an amateur steps forward, who, planting his stick in 
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tbe sod, and bis hat on the stick, volunteers the 
laborious office of clerk. A glove is then procured, or 
in default thereof, a bit of glove leather ; the possessor, 
usually a gentleman, walking round the ring, drops 
hia signal at the feet of the lady he most admires ; she 
immediately takes to her heels, her swain following at 
the top of bis speed, like a grayhound pursuing the 
timid bare, and after a series of windings, doubUngs, 
and turnings, secures, and leads her captive trium- 
phantly into the centre of the circle, where his privi- 
lege, from time immemorial, it is to print a kiss upon 
her crimsoned cheek : the clerk demands another as 
bis fee, which is sometimes granted, and the damsel, 
arranging her ruffled plumes, resumes her place as 
spectator of the flight and capture of others. 

It must not be understood, that in this amusing 
play, the gentlemen have it all their own way ; on 
tbe contrary, the ladies are at least as active in select- 
ing their favourites, which they do in the same man- 
ner, dropping the glove at the foot of their favourite, 
and running as far as they are able or willing, remind- 
ing us of the love-making as far back as the days of 
Virgil : — 

^ Malo me Galatea petit, lasciya puella, 
£t fugit in Bailees, et se cupit ante yideri." 

Love-making is the same in all ages and climes : an 
apple, a handkerchief, a flower, a pebble, or, ss in the 
Island of Saints, a potato, is the missile of Cupid ; at 
Greenwich fair, the fragment of a glove answers the 
purpose. We might fill a volume with the holiday 
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amusements of the fairs, among which fortune-telling 
is not forgotten. 

Encamped on the outskirts of the heath, you may 
obMnre a number of swarthy, athletic, and frequently 
mot unpleasing-looking women in scarlet cloaks, stuff 
petticoats, and gaudy handkerchiefs bound round their 
raven locks : these are gipsy fortune-tellers, and near 
them you may observe green young gentlemen, and 
romantic milliners, hovering about for a favourable 
opportunity of penetrating the darkness of futurity. 
We have ourselves often crossed the palms of these 
swarthy destinies with a sixpence, for the purpose of 
penetrating, if we could, not the doubtful future, but 
of ascertaining upon what principle, if any, was based 
the art and mystery of fortune-telling. 

We never could make out more than that the 
secret of their skill consists in dealing out vague and 
barren generalities, like all other prophetic impostors 
from the days of the Delphic oracle to our time : they 
have got a knowledge of a few fixed and inviolable 
principles of human nature, and upon these they are 
accustomed to trade upon human credulity. They 
know, for instance, that it is an almost invariable law 
of man to place his affections upon objects differing in 
physical and mental attributes from his own : or, as 
that first-rate fellow, Sheridan Knowles, nobly ex- 
presses it — 

« In joining contrasts lieth love's delight, 
Complexion, stature, Nature mateth it. 
Not with its like, but with its opposite." 
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Thus tbey aasure oaiselves, who are ajs hla43k in the 
muzzle as a Scotch terrier, that a fair lady (Heaven 
bless her !) is dying for love of us ; that a dark man 
(perdition seize the dark man !) is our rival, and that 
we must have a care of him : that there may be 
crosses in our love (crosses wiU come over things, we 
know,) but that all will go well, if we never despair 
— [hope is the parent of success] : that we will, in the 
end, cut out the dark man, become the happy husband 
of the f&iT lady, and the fond father of an unlimited 
number of beautiful brindled babies ! 

The same rule is applied, with the requisite varia- 
tions, to the fair sex. Those that are dark are destined 
to the arms of sweet fair gentlemen, and those that are 
fair will become the brides of darling gentlemen in 
black, and so on : there is always a rival of whom 
we must have a care, and crosses we must expect, but 
in the end all will go well. This, we protest, is all the 
value we ever could extract for sundry sixpences from 
the fortune-telling sisterhood. We must do them the 
credit to confess, however, that they proffer minuter 
particulars than the above for a shilling : half-a-crown 
will inform you the exact number of loyal subjects 
you and the fair lady, or dark gentleman, as the case 
may be, will contribute to Queen Victoria : but half- 
a-sovereign ! — half-a-sovereign will do more with the 
gipsy sisterhood than we choose to dilate upon at 
present. 

The invention and originality that formerly dis- 
tinguished this oracular class seems to have beOu 
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forgotten; or rather the times in which we live 
are unfavourable to the encouragement of prophetic 
art: who wouM hug a dear deceit in days when 
EncyclopsBdias are to be purchased for a penny? 
There is a tradition that a gipsy, upon a time, applied 
to the unfortunate King Charles I. for alms, and being 
refused with expressions of ridicule and contumely, is 
said to have drawn from her bosom a mirror, which 
presenting to the monarch, he beheld therein his own 
figure decollated, upon which he was seized with much 
alarm, and liberally assisted the swarthy prophetess. 
Now, it is by no means unlikely that, in times of 
trouble, and when few men of rank could calculate 
with certainty how long their heads might be their 
own, a trick of this sort, so easily contrived, might 
have been the source of a very considerable revenue ; 
especially if we reflect that in those troublesome times 
the belief in astrology and palmistry had by no means 
passed away, even from the minds of the higher 
classes. 

The traveller, however, is now tired of the gipsies, 
donkey-riders, and kissers in the ring : he has played 
a little at all the ridiculous games of the fair, and, as 
a matter of course, lost a trifle to all : the shades of 
evening are beginning to &I1, and he descends to find 
a new source of entertainment in the canvass town, 
sparkling with toys, gim-crackeiy, and gilded ginger- 
bread. 

What noise, tumult, and excitement is here ; beat- 
ing of drums, whistling of fifes, grunting and groaning 
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of trombones and serpents : to the right the Swiss 
giantess may be seen for the trifling charge of one 
penny sterling : to the left, for a like sum, you are 
invited to visit ^'the very littlest dwarf man and 
woman as ever you did see ; " a little farther on, you 
are arrested by a lively representation of the live 
erocodile, together with ^^ that beautiful little animal, 
the spotted lynx." 

Bichardson's show in all its glories occupies the post 
of honour. Every where you are informed at eyery 
minute of the evening, that the per£ornuuice is ^' just 
exactly agoing to begin ;" and it is only when, be- 
guiled by the antics of the clown, the buffoon oratory 
of the showman, and the dancing girls in trousers with 
triple frills, you pay your money and enter the booth, 
you discover to your sonow that all the performances 
worth seeing have been exhibited out of doors. Then 
you have the Crown and Anchor — an apartment of 
canvass, a furlong at least in length, and broad in pro- 
portion ; a thousand couples at the same moment are 
footing it on the light and heavy fEintastic toe : fiddles 
scraping, waiters hurrying hither and thither ; laughs 
ing, talking, joking, theoretical and practical. What 
could have induced Captain Boss to undertake hazar- 
dous expeditions to the north pole? here, we will 
^engage, he might have discovered the genuine Booihid 
FeCxl 
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The Debbt Dat. 

There are, sa we have said, holidays not mentioned 
in the Almanacs, which are, notwithstanding, very 
rigorously kept ; the Derby day is one of them. 

This eventful day is one of the yery few days in 
the year when any difference can he detected in the 
throng, noise hustle, and confusion of London life; 
yet yon can detect on this day a palpahle diminution 
of the population. There is less appearance of busi- 
ness in the city, and the West End is almost altogether 
deserted : a going in state hardly concentrates a 
greater multitude in one spot than the great race for 
the Derby. There must be something in the pleasures 
of the turf peculiarly gratifying to an Englishman : 
the race for the Derby is not merely an exhilarating 
sight ; there is a speculation in it. For nine months 
previous, every hotels tavern, and public^house, has a 
list of subscribers to the Derby : there are among all 
the young men about town Derby clubs, and even the 
waterman of a hackney-coach-stand would fancy he 
had lost caste if he did not sport half-a^^sovereign or 
so upon one or more ^Avourite ^ osses' in the Derby : 
those who can hazard no more than a quartern of gin, 
take oare to have a quartern of gin betted upon the 
result of the Derby. 

The Derby day, too, is a favourite day for cold 
fowl and champagne subscription parties ; those who 
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do not care to see the race go to see the crowd, to eat, 
drink, and be merry; some go because friends are 
going, others because they are not ; one goes for one 
reason, one for another ; the contagion seems to take 
hold of half the tovm, for every body who can go 
at all, any where, goes to see the running for the 
Derby. The west-enders, and all who can afford it, 
go in style — four*in->hand is the ^Avourite. From the 
doors of Limmer's, Long's, and all the fashionable 
west-end hotels, you may observe a quick succession 
of elegantly appointed vehicles, crowded with youngs 
men of fBushion, setting forth for the Derby; city 
people stage-coach, gig, and chay it ; humble folks go 
in caravans, costermongers in their carts, chimney- 
sweepers on their donkeys ; some go by railway, some 
by footway, others any way they can. 

A pleasant route is by the Croydon rail, thence, 
either by omnibus, coach, or on foot — we profer the 
latter — to the scene of action. The walk from the 
railway termimu lies through pretty, retired viUages, 
by the sides of clear, bubbling streams, and over airy, 
healthful downs; the distance, some three or four 
miles, is easy, and there is much amusing character 
and incident to beguile the way. Or, the pedestrian 
may take advantage of the Southampton railway, as 
£ur as New Kingston, whence he has a less agreeable 
walk along the high road to Epsom, a distance of 
somewhere about four miles ; or he can go by one rail 
and return by the other. 
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The downs of Epsom, or more properly of Banstead, 
are situated at a considerable elevation ; the view from 
the breezy eminence is magnificent, embracing Lon* 
don on the one side, the royal towers of Windsor 
on the other, and all around a rich, wooded, and 
beautifully -undulated country. 

Over the downs are spread numerous tents, those 
immediately in the vicinity of the Grand Stand col- 
lected into a village, or rather town, with streets and 
lanes between, enclosures for horses, and every accom- 
modation for the multitudes expected on the eventful 
day; gaming booths, too, are in profusion, and, in 
short, eveiy contrivance that can be imagined for 
assisting those who come hither to spend the day, to 
spend as well their money. The crowd accumulates 
with extraordinary rapidity; carriages are collected 
on the rise of the opposite hill, into a compact mass ; 
the downs are alive with equestrians galloping to and 
fro ; round the betting post, within an enclosure set 
apart for the purpose, the speculators on a great scale 
are collected, ^^ making up their books," as the term 
is, and the coolness with which hundreds and thou- 
sands are offered and taken upon the issue of the race, 
is truly astonishing. Little do the noble animals now 
reposing in their stables, know the interests, fears, and 
expectations, that depend upon the exertions they will 
soon be called upon to make in behalf of their respec- 
tive backers; and as little do some of the backers 
themselves dream of the sinister influences that may 
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be at work to £Edsify their hopes, and prevent the raoe 
being to the swift, or the battle to the strong. 

A bell rings, the signal for saddling; horsemen 
gallop en masse to see the horses led from their stables, 
and to make their remarks upon their various pre- 
somed excellences and defects, in which — as we know 
nothing whatever of the matter — ^we shall not attempt 
to participate, ferther than to express our admiration 
and delight at the symmetry of form and high blood 
exhibited in the noble animals, whose forthcoming 
Btrnggle with each other forms the grand attraction of 
the day. 

We are more in our element watching the crowd 
npon yonder hill-side — a crop of human beings, 
waving to and fro like a field of com agitated by the 
breeze. As the moment of starting approaches, the 
saUm of the grand stuid is deserted — the ladies, 
blooming upon the balconies like a collection of rare 
exotics, the gentlemen, crowding the roof^ head above 
head, in one impenetrable mass; the minor stands 
are crowded to their utmost capacities, with well- 
dressed persons of both sexes ; a broad ribbon of richest 
green, extended along the living mass that covers the 
sides of the course, marks the line of the racing ground, 
from Tattenham comer to the winning post. Now 
are eating booths, drinking booths, and gaming booths 
deserted ; now do ^ pick-a-backs," poor creatures who 
let themselves out by the head and shoulders, take up 
their positions along the rails that limit the coarse, 
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and snstam the liying bnidens, wlio have engaged them 
lor sixpences and shillings ; now eyeiy ear is erect to 
catch the sound of the signal for the start. They are offy 
they are off — no, it is a false start, and only serves to 
doable the excitement ; eveij eye is now strained npon 
the roof of the grand stand, and it is truly a wonderfdl 
sight to behold a sea of expectant human faces, all turned 
upward in the same direction, as if they were haying 
their portraits taken by the photogenic process. At 
length, after telescopes have been taken up, and put 
down for the fiftieth time, a humming sound emanates 
from the grand stand, and a general craning of necks 
follows; at last they are fairly off, some " outader" 
taking the lead for a few seconds, with pitiful ambi- 
tion : now they gather into a cloud, setting to their 
work, and faster, /o^^^, faster still becomes the pace, 
though as yet nor whip nor spur hare done their 
duty ; now you see one noble animal stretch a-head, 
pulling the jockey between his ears^ while others are 
held back by main force for the last grand push: now 
the fayourite creeps towards the inside with long, 
steady, and determined strides ; now the outsiders tail 
off, seeing their chance is gone ; like a gust of wind 
across the unruffled waters^ see them sweep round 
Tattenham comer, spuming the ground with flying 
heels. Who has it ? Who has it? \a the cry ; now 
one, now another, head and heady stretch and stride; 
they are a hundred yards from the winning post, yet 
it is any body^s race ; the fayourite is half a length 
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a-bead, but " bliie and yellow ** shuts bim from your 
eye; now wbip, now spur; — Lord! Wbat a beautiful^ 
race ! — the last stretch gives it to " blue and yeUow" 
by a bead, and the favourite is the favourite no 
more! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Wb left tlie amiraement-hantmg reader, if we recol- 
lect rightly, on Banstead or Epsom Downs, enjoying 
the pleasures and excitements of the Derby day: he 
most now return with us to town, and prepare to take 
his pleasure upon the river. Aquatic amusements are 
much in vogue with Londoners ; their majestic river 
is their glory and delight; they look upon Eadier 
Thames as the parent of their mighty city, and they 
love to disport themselves^ like children, upon his 
bosom. 

The incurious observer sees in Father Thames only 
a broad, clear, silveiy stream, sustaining many ships, 
and much frequented by swans, gudgeons, watermen 
aitd poetasters ; but men of mind look upon the old 
gentleman in a totally different point of view. Re- 
verting the eye of the mind, we look along the distant 
horizon of the past ; and, as we gaze, churches, houses, 
wharfs, towers, palaces, all the massive piles raised 
by the laborious arts of congregated man, £ade from 
our sight. 

We stand upon the naked bank of the bridgeless 
stream, or avail ourselves of the rude oanoe of a soli- 
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iarj fisherman to convey us from shore to shore ; yet 
even thus, as we are borne along upon the tidal stream, 
we prophetically exclaim, '^ Behold, in these marshes, 
and upon tiiose little hills, the future site of a mighty 
metropolis !" See how the river hereabouts, like 
some monstrous serpent, coils upon himself, twisting 
and twining as if he would indicate the spot where he 
wished his name associated with the glories and mag- 
nificence of future ages. Here he invites, by eloquence 
more powerful than words, the merchants of all nations 
to resort: and with what forecast of wisdom does 
the venerable father make his arrangements to secure 
himself the undisputed sovereignty of floods. 

Removing his urn ha from hostile or rival na- 
tions, whose wars and contentions might stain with 
blood his translucent waters, or whose mutual jea* 
lousies might interrupt his peaceful labours, he sits 
himself down in a sea-girt isle, choosing, with an eye 
to the picturesque, the most pleasant valleys through 
which to recreate himself in his devious journey to the 
sea. Thence he drags old Ocean from his inmost depths, 
and, twice in each revolving sun, compels him to carry 
upon his brawny shoulders the wealth of nations, and, 
as he retires, the venerable father politely shews him 
to the door. His broad bosom is a highway, indepen- 
dent not only of the winds, but of steam : he goes and 
letnms, never empty-handed : he opens his capacious 
mouth in the face of Europe, and equally welcome to 
him are the navies of the west and east : he grasps 
with his lengthy arms the remote countxy, and com- 
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pensates for the narrow limits in which he is compelled 
to move, by wandering in a devious course. He is a 
benign monarch, wherever he appears bestowing beauty 
and blessing ; a kind parent, bestowing all upon his 
children, nothing upon himself: though lending him- 
self now and then to adorn and enrich the demesne of 
nobles and kings, his chief glory lies in assisting his 
dear daughter, London, in her business ; he fetches 
and carries for her like a common porter, and nothing 
comes amiss to him, from the spices and silks of Hin- 
dostan to the coals of Newcastle : though usually calm 
and tranquil, in bad weather he sometimes blusters a 
little, as what old gentleman does not ? 

Truly, Father Thames is his name, London is his 
offspring, and when we consider that the old gentle- 
man must have been at least four thousand years of 
age when his bantling was bom, we cannot but allow 
Miss Augusta London to be a wonderful baby of her 
years! 

Whenever the young lady wishes to go to play, 
Father Thames is ready and willing to cany her upon 
his back. There is in aquatic amusements a combina- 
tion of most of those recreative enjoyments in which 
London delights : sailing and rowing matches not 
only give opportunity to enjoy fresh air and healthy 
exercise : there is a speculation in it, and the spirit of 
gaming, so prevalent among the city population, may 
be indulged in without other limits than the resources 
of the adventurer. 

On a day named for the great annual rowing match, 
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between Cambridge and Oxford, for example, yon 
would imagine, looking at the river between West- 
minster and Pntney, that Thames had retired from 
business, and had nothing to do but amuse himself ; 
indeed, at all times the number of pleasure-boats is 
considerable, but on occafiions like the above the river 
is alive with every variety of craft. There are, first, 
the club cutters from Whitehall stairs, beautiful speci- 
mens certainly of the boat-builder's art, manned by 
officers of the Guards, or young men of fashion about 
town, and steered by ^^nobhy* watermen in scarlet 
coats, with yellow fiicings, and silver badges on the 
arms : then there are the four-oared gigs of the Tem- 
plars, the Westminster youths, and numberless sub- 
scription-boats, such as the Dolphin^ the Bynm^ the 
Leander ; wherries, fiinnies, and skiffs innumerable, 
are launched from Searles's, Lyons's, Robart's, and the 
ether boat-builders in Stangate, where city barges 
lay up in ordinary ; every variety of ship's boat from 
below bridge — jolly boats, long boats, captain's gigs, 
pulled by sturdy apprentices, come up to see the^n ; 
barges with awnings, streamers, and priceless cargoes 
of elegantly dressed ladies, are not wanting. 

Nor less animated are the shores than the river. 
YauxhaU Bridge is monopolized by stylish equipages ; 
every window, balcony, and house-top, commanding a 
view of the river, is occupied by crowds of well- 
dressed persons of both sexes. 

The cov>p-^*agily as may be supposed, is highly 
animating, and the struggle for the prize not a little 
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exciting, tliough wanting that intensity of interest, 
that alternation of hope and fear, that gives so mnch 
exhilaration to the spectator of horse-races. Regattas, 
from the days of Virgil to onr own times, have been 
comparatively dow affairs ; in these, as in many other 
amusements, the accessories are the real pleasures after 
all — the match being more an inducement to go than 
«n end of onr going. 

Exhibitions. 

The late Lord Stowell, who was in many respects 
rather an eccentric personage, was said to have confined 
his recreations in London to exploring such shows and 
exhibitions as might be visited at a cost not exceeding 
one shilling. His lordship was supposed to have 
compiled a catalogue rauonnSe of these cheap enter- 
tainments, during a period of fifty years. If this were 
really the case, we might venture with confidence to 
aflirm that few works would furnish the town with 
more entertainment than this, if the respect due to the 
memory of a grave and learned judge would not suffer 
by its publication. 

We propose to go to work even cheaper than Lord 
Stowell, and to make a superficial examination, in the 
good company of our readers, of such exhibitions, 
regretting they are so few, as are thrown open to us 
for nothing. The subject is far from an unimportant 
one, unless the education of the popular taste, and its 
elevation from low and sordid subjects of enjoyment to 
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those which raise the meanest man in society, and 
giye him a better and higher estimate of himself, in 
the exaltation, by works of art or industry, of oar 
common nature, be considered unimportant. 

Exhibitions, galleries, and museums, are part and 
parcel of popular education in the young and the 
adult : they stimulate that principle of inquisitiveness 
natural to man, and with the right sort of food : they 
instil knowledge, drop by drop, through the eye into 
the mind, and create a healthy appetite, growing with 
what it feeds on. They make the libraries of those 
who have no money to expend on books, and are the 
trayels of those that have no time to bestow on travel : 
they are schools in which the best and only true 
politeness may be taught — politeness that refines the 
manners by ennobling the heart : they are the best 
allies of despots, beguiling even slavery of its bitter- 
ness ; and the surest aids to freemen, since they incul- 
cate tastes and habits that render even freemen still 
more free. 

We have often thought, while wandering over the 
despotic states of the continent, and observing with 
what studious and paternal care, pleasures, especially 
those that educate and refine, are flung among the very 
lowest classes, how profound has been the policy which 
thus diverts men from the serious cares of life, and 
invites them to play indolently with its pleasures. 

Men are apt to forget wants they do not feel : 
we verily believe the existence of despotic dynasties 
depends less on force of arms, than on the liberality. 
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interested thoagh it be, that bonnteouslj supplies, not 
merely the animal wants of natnre, but those cheap 
and simple intellectual plefusures which the poorest, 
most ignorant, and most simple, are endued with 
capacities to enjoy. For this it is that the doors of 
continental exhibitions stand wide open, and where 
all that is required of the visiter is, that he shall enjoy 
his treat in quiet : for this, the gates of their churches, 
containing pictures, sculptures, and treasures, are never 
shut against rich or poor : for this, music is popularized, 
and has become part of the patrimony even of the 
serf. The results are evident — we have a simple, 
and it may be ignorant, but a happy and contented 
race : people with whom toil and moil, unintermittedly 
from youth to age, is not the sole end of life, and 
whose faculties are not absorbed in the one unceasing 
effort to keep the wolf from the door — people having 
vested interests in those cheap amusements, which 
those who deprive them of their liberties dare not, 
if they would, withhold. 

Why is it that these cheap, innocent, and elevating 
sources of recreation are not proffered with an equally 
liberal hand to the citizens of a free country ? Because 
those who wield the destinies of a great people think 
these things beneath them, except inasmuch as they 
may minister to their own exclusive gratification : em- 
ployed in great affairs, and great in their employment, 
they altogether overlook the importance of little plea- 
sures to little people — that is to say, to the people at 
large. Extending, consolidating, securing our vast 
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possessions and gigantic interests abroad, onr popular 
education is neglected at home : our rulers too much 
resemble ignorant tradesmen, whose lives, devoted to 
the aggrandizement in wealth and power of their chil- 
dren, leave them without the capacity of turning to 
purposes of intellectual recreation the vast resources 
with which they are so prodigally supplied. 

The BumsH Museum 

Stands first in point of interest among our national 
exhibitions, as well as in the judicious liberality dia* 
played by the trustees in throwing open its varied 
treasures to the public gaze. 

Whether we regard the variety of objects of interest 
there collected, their rarity or value, it is impossible to 
imagine the amount of good effected by the late regu- 
lations, affording greater facilities for inspecting, and 
rendering the place an intellectual bazaar for the profit 
of the whole of our citizen population. We visit this 
exhibition frequently, not to observe the curiosities — 
for with these we are long since sufiiciently familiar — 
but as a q)ectator of the spectators. 

In holiday time especially, it is a truly exhilarating 
sight to follow the inquisitive groups from room to 
room, to pause with them before the wondrous marbles 
that once adorned the Parthenon and the Acbopolis, 
to listen to the unlettered criticism and quaint obser- 
vations of the visiters, or to attend them through those 
apartments that bring before them^ as it were, the 
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world at one yiew. Where products, manufactarea, 
natural wonders of polar, tropical, and temperate 
regions of the earth, are exposed to sight ; where, sur- 
rendered from the depths of the sea, are rare, curious, 
and monstrous fishes — shells wantoning in every 
variet J of form and colour — minerals of all kinds that 
contribute to the adornment, or minister to the wants 
of man — birds, infinite in species, form, and plumage 
— the insect tribes, in countless yarieties, glistening 
with metallic lustre, and adorned with pencilling of 
nature's hand, which even tolerably to imitate, is ex- 
cellence — antediluvian monsters of marvellous pro- 
portions, yet adapted, with accurate consistency, to the 
mingled chaotic mass of mud and water, in which, by 
the law of Providence, they were ordained to live, and 
move, and have their being, are restored to us in their 
integrity, and preserved to our admiring gaze from the 
wreck of elder worlds. 

It is delightful to observe the effects of the contem- 
plation of the objects of curiosity congregated in this 
wondrous ark, even in the ignorant spectator. We are 
amused with the play of feature in the face of a smock- 
frocked countryman, called up by the alabaster sarco- 
phagi and porphyritic idols of the old Egyptians ; the 
idea of utility is the first that strikes his untutored 
mind, and whether the former may have served to 
contain oats, or the latter axe great stones rolled away 
from some outlandish foreign farm, evidently puzzles 
him exceedingly.; the rustic beauty who accompanies 
him, drops her nether jaw in unaffected wonder, and 
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wliifiipers her astonishment in Oolin's inattentive ear. 
There a bold dragon, having passed with an air of 
military stolidity through the marble galleries, is sud- 
denly arrested in his march by a bust of Minerva, and 
is pointing out to his sweetheart, with great minute- 
ness, the superior beauty and convenience of his helmet, 
which he has taken off to illustrate the comparison, 
over the helmet of Minerva, wondering who the colonel 
could be who would serve out such a helmet as that, 
and what regiment he belonged to. A connoisseur^ in 
black gaiters and green spectacles, is pointing out, with 
evident gusto^ the perfection of the dancing Fauns to 
a group of young ladies, who stand looking every 
where but at the object of attraction, as if they ima- 
gined the contemplation of undraperied forms, save in 
the unobserved seclusion of their bedchamber, a horrid 
erime. A newly-married pair, the bride easily recog- 
nized by her lace-trimmed satin bonnet, veil, and 
French silk dress, the bridegroom by his spick-and- 
span new blue body-coat, with brass buttons, wander 
through the rooms in all the ecstasy of honeymoon, 
arm-in-arm, looking at every thing, yet seeing nothing 
save themselves, and thinking of nothing but of each 
other. 

In a comer, ^' the pale artist plies his sickly trade," 
transferring to his portfolio gems from the chisel of 
Praxiteles or Phidias. Every variety of life and cha- 
racter may be studied here to the best advantage; 
fashionable people alone are absent, for the British 
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MoBeum is no longer exclusiye, and whateyer is no 
longer exclusiye must needs be yolgar, low, intolerable 
— so much so, indeed, that we feel it onr duty to make 
an humble apology to the exclusiye reader for noticing 
a place where eyery body is permitted to enter. 
Seriously, howeyer, the pleasure and enjoyment this 
exhibition affords, are nothing in comparison with the 
good effected through its instrumentality. Out-of-doors 
recreations in use among our populace, such as subur- 
ban fairs and the like, are schools of folly, licentious- 
ness, gluttony, intemperance, and eyery sort of yice ; 
so much so, that the legislature, or at least the execu- 
tiye, has been called upon to interfere, for the pur- 
pose of limiting their demoralizing influences: this 
exhibition is a school of mind and manners, and it is 
only by contemplating the faces of those who are 
engaged in recreating here, that you can form an 
adequate idea of its beneficial effects upon society at 
large. 

The National Gallebt is another gratuitous exhi- 
bition; nor can this be called an exhibition purely 
gratuitous : to be sure, we are admitted for nothing to 
9ee the pictures, but to gain any information about the 
pictures costs us a shilling. What are pictures to the 
many ? so much paint displayed upon so much canyass. 
Eyen to the educated, pictures haye not one tithe the 
interest when merely seen, as when knoum ; when we 
are able, by the help of a catalogue, to gather into one 
fficm all the associations of subject, treatment, time, 
place, and circumstance, of a particular work of art, 
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and to become acquainted, not only with the work, 
but with the master. 

Now, if we are right in the supposition that the 
National Galleiy owed its institution to a desire on 
the part of Goyemment to popuhuize art, and lay its 
treasures open to the millions, surely this system of 
taking out the price of the exhibition in the indirect 
tax of a shilling catalogue, is in contrariety to that 
expressed and understood intention. The catalogue 
of the galleiy now lying before us, containing forty- 
eight pages, large type, illustrative of the subjects of 
only one hundred and sixty-three pictures, adding 
the names of the masters, and the dates of their 
births and deaths, and all this, costing one shilling — 
a prohibitory price to the many, and a price which 
is paid with repugnance by all, knowing that the 
pamphlet is not worth a fourth part of the money — 
could be printed on a sheet of paper no larger than 
an ordinary play-bill, and distributed to all who want 
it, leaving a reasonable profit to the printer, at one 
penny each copy. 

The sum to be gained by this small extortion, at 
the doors of a National Institution, is so paltry^ that 
it is surely not worth while to persist in it, especially 
as the public are so completely disgusted with the 
imposition, that threepenny reprints of the same cata- 
logue, by extra-official persons, are daily selling at the 
gallery doors. 

We presnme that this extortion is a job for the 
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exclnsive benefit of some small officials — an obscure 
somebody makes something by it. We hope so, for 
sure we are it is in the highest degree discreditable to 
the Trustees, if they are cognizant of it, to permit the 
institution to gain, by the paltiy sale of a penny cata- 
logue published at a thiUing^ which every body wants, 
which is half the attraction of the gallery, because 
opening the treasures of the other half^ but which 
nobody will knowingly buy, simply because it is a 
small cheat, a poor extortion, a pitiful imposition.*^ 

Here we are reluctantly compelled to close our 
account of gratuitous exhibitions. Westminsteb Abbey, 
St Paul's Cathedbal, The Toweb, maybe visited 
only on payment of a small fee at each place. Not 
long since, a yisit to the Tower cost somewhere about 
four shillings — to Westminster Abbey, half that sum; 
these extortions are now considerably diminished in 
amount — ashiUing will cover the expense of fees at 
each place, and if fees are to be paid by the nation for 
admittance to national institutions, we cannot quarrel 
with the moderate sum now exacted. 

At St Paul's Cathedral the system is much more 
objectionable ; there you are extorted in detail — there 
is a fee for the body of the church, a fee for the choir, 
a fee for the whispering gallery, a fee for the library, 
a fee for the clock-work, a fee for the great bell, a fee 

* Since the aboye was written, eatalogues at a reduced price 
B3ce permitted to be sold at the doors of the Academy. 
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for the little bell, a fee for the ball at the top, and a 
fee for the vaults at the bottom ; wherever an Eng- 
lishman would put his nose, in any comer of this his 
own National Church, built by the contributions of his 
ancestors, he is met by a mob of money-takers, cheque- 
takers, and the like, vociferating fees — fees — fees! 

If a man leave his horse at the door, and enter the 
church booted and spurred, there is a fee for that ; if 
he has a cane in his hand, there is a fee for that ; and if 
he have on an upper benjamin, there may be, for aught 
we know to the contrary, a fee for that too. The 
demands of the money-takers are studiously regulated 
so as to extort the greatest possible amount of money 
from the visiters. 

When you enter the gate, the show is as cheap as 
the live crocodile at Greenwich feir ; " twopence, sir," 
is the price to get inside. Well, what can you expect 
for twopence ? You get a twopenny walk through the 
body of the Cathedral, see naked walls, and tasteless, 
spiritless, clumsy monuments, erected at your own 
expense ; look up to the dome, and see the interior in 
a state of dirty dilapidation, and find, after having 
paid your twopence, that the best part of the show is 
to be seen for nothing outside. 

Then, if you would penetrate the interior, the 
demands rise in an accumulated ratio, from sixpence 
to a shilling, from a shilling to half-a-crown, in arith- 
metical progression ; the money-takers will not part 
with yon under a crown, and if you give them half-a- 
flovereign they will expect another. Only imagine an 
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intelligent foreigner coming to the gate, hat in hand, 
requesting to he permitted to have the pleasore of 
seeing the Cathedral, and heing addressed through the 
half-closed entrance hj the money-taker, with a 
demand for twopence — Twopence ! ! ! 

A gentleman informs us, that upon one occasion, 
having paid the twopences, sixpences, shillings, half- 
crowns, and all that and those, the tolls, dues, fees, 
extortions, and so forth, he ascended into the hall^ 
attended hy one of the officials, who, haying got his 
man in that elevated and critical situation, inconti- 
nently poked him for a gratuity, which heing refused, 
the scoundrel decamped, leaving the gentleman, who 
had paid for his show, to grope his way down to 
mother earth in solitary darkness, and at the inuninent 
risk of breaking his bones or neck. 

Is not this sort of thing highly disgraceful? Is 
there not something indecorous, not to say worse, in' 
converting the house of the Most High into an arena 
of extortion ? 

If the public cannot be gratuitously admitted at 
least to the body of the church, without danger of 
injury to the building, or the monuments it contains, 
let them be excluded altogether ; but if^ on the con- 
trary, they can be admitted, as it has been proved in 
the case of the British Museum they may be, without 
the slightest danger, then, in the name of common 
sense, let these twopenny, and sixpenny, and shilling 
extortions be done away with. 

We readily and willingly admit, that wherever 
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there is additional trouble given to the keepers or 
attendants of our national institutions for the gratifica- 
tion of mere curiosity, a small fee maj without im- 
propriety be demanded. On the continent, there is a 
fiyepenny, or at most a tenpenny fee to the attendant 
who accompanies visiters to the summits of church- 
towers or monuments, who is not permitted, notwith- 
standing, if he cannot get an additional gratuity, to 
leave his customers in the lurch ; but the body of a 
church should not be converted into an exhibition at 
any price, and the doors should be sacred from the 
profanation of money-changers. 

To return-^ if there is one thing in which we hill 
below foreign nations, it is in the circumscribed and 
limited utility of our purely national, which should be 
purely gratuitous, exhibitions. In this we are posi- 
tively shabby, and more than shabby — we are unwise. 
From our public exhibitions, we must be estimated by 
the great msss of foreigners who may not have oppor- 
tunities of gaining access to select society, and who 
can see nothing of us but our streets, and the outsides 
of our best houses. The courteous liberality with 
which they fling open to us their churches, halls, and 
galleries, we do by no means reciprocate ; and what- 
ever estimate they may form of our power, grandeur, 
and wealth, they have but little to say in favour of 
our generosity. 

But this is not the worst. We not only lose in the 
estimation of foreigners, but sufier in our own. No- 
body thinks of affording cheap pleasure to our popula- 
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tion. The opportunity of diffusing popular education 
in this, the cheapest, simplest, and least objectionable 
way in which that great object may be accomplished, 
is altogether lost sight of. This is one of the reasons, 
and not the least cogent, why your Englishman, in 
the gross, is liable to the taunt of being little better 
than a boor. All work and no play makes Jack a 
rery dull boy indeed ; and who shall venture to say, 
that whatever inducements could be held out to him 
to desert the eternal pipe, pot, and skittle-ground, 
and to associate himself with his wife and family, in 
recreations of which they may with propriety par- 
take, would not be a great, substantial, and practical 
reform? 

The way in which such a reform might be brought 
about, we would suggest in something of this sort — 
Four times in every year, say the holiday times of 
Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and Michaelmas, let 
the Tower, the Monument, Westminster Abbey, St 
Paul's, the Zoological Gardens, be thrown open, say 
for a week, without let, hinderance, or molestation, 
to all who may not be objectionable in dress or deport- 
ment. 

Let Parliament grant a sum equivalent to any loss 
or compensation that may be considered just, where 
individual interests are prejudiced — the amount would 
be a mere trifle, and the good that would result from 
an expenditure so small would be incalculable. In 
addition to this, if the aristocracy, who now so kindly 
lend their treasures of art to the exhibition of the 
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Royal Institution, would extend their liberality so far 
afi, once a year, for a few days to throw open their 
contribution of pictures to the masses, we are con- 
yinced, that there would not be an humble man who 
might feast his eyes upon the priceless works the 
nobility might choose to lend for this purpose, who 
would not go away obliged and grateful to those who 
had thus materially contributed to his amusement and 
instruction. 

Nor can there be the slightest fear, grounded on 
reason, that the pictures thus lent would be sixpence 
the worse for such exhibition. The conduct of the 
people, now so liberally admitted to view the collection 
at Hampton Court, is a sufficient guarantee that the 
privilege thus accorded would in nowise be abused. 
A few additional policemen, to preserve, order, are all 
that would be requisite. 

It is perfectly incredible how much the aristocracy 
would gain in the esteem of the people at large, by iden- 
tifying themselves, in this or any other way in their 
power, with the harmless pleasures of the humble. 
Social distinctions are now pointedly marked and 
widely severed. Too much familiarity, on the one 
hand, breeds contempt — too little, on the other, en- 
genders aversion; and the possession of nothing is 
80 little envied as of that which is liberally shared. 
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ZOOLOOIGAL SodBTT^S EXHIBITION. 

ExHiBino98 connected, in a greater or less degree, 
with science, are, perhaps, the most attractive. Of 
these, the Polytechnic Institution, in Regent Street, 
and the Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade, Strand, 
are the most frequented. No hotter test can he 
applied, to determine the degree of refinement, intelli- 
gence, and education of a people, than the ayidity 
displayed hy them for places of instructive amuse- 
ment, where not only are shows to he seen, hut ideas 
acquired, and whence visiters retire, not only more 
happy than they entered, hut more knowing. 

The estahlishment of the Zoological Garden was a 
source of great and rational recreation to the world of 
London. Indeed, the success of the institution has 
ahundantly proved how essential to the enjoyment of 
Londoners is a place comhining much natural heauty 
with a great deal of what is curious, rare, and in- 
structive in animated nature. The strange and exotic 
animals we see here, are so many lively aids to the 
imagination. 

In regarding the Giraffe, for example, we see 
much more than a creature with a fine small head, 
elongated tongue, swan -like neck, long fore and 
shorter hind legs. We see more than this — we see 
in him a map, as it were, of the countries he inhahits. 
His organization is geographical, he is a delegate, 
sent among us to descrihe the peculiarities in the 
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botany and geology of the deserts of SontHem Central 
Africa. He is veiy communicative, too, in his o^ 
way: his fignre is sufficient evidence that he is 
a denizen of plains : his hoofe inform yon, as dis- 
tinctly as if you had seen them, that those plains are 
sandy and steril: his configuration expounds, as 
plainly as if the animal spoke Arabic, that his food is 
derived from palms, and such other trees as have 
high-branching leaves, abounding in inter-tropical 
regions. So, of all the other creatures in this modem 
ark of Noah, themselves are the least part of their 
information. 

They are exponents of the condition of the coun- 
tries they inhabited before the period of their cap- 
tivity. They are fixed results of our travels by book 
through dangerous and distant lands, and they are 
means furnished us, to fix and realize that which was, 
until we had seen them, purely ideal. 

Then, again, what food for the metaphysician is 
there in the contemplation of the Monkey tribes, their 
shockingly human jealousies, thefts, over-reachings, 
battles, tricks, and schemes — their anatomical struc- 
ture, too, so marvellously similar to our own, that 
dissection has been able to exhibit no other essential 
anatomical difference between the monkey and the 
man than in the conformation of the thumb or fifth 
finger, which in the former is unilateral, or acts on the 
same side with the other fingers, while in the latter it 
is opponent, or antagonizing. 

Look at the Elephant marching about with his trunk 
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reyerted, and his galf-mouth gaping for apples or 
biscuits! Is he not a history of India in one yolume 
folio^ bound in leather ? Why, he is better to us, who 
never travel except by the fireside, than a hundred 
histories of India: looking on, we multiply him in 
our mind's eye, and in a twinkling before us stand 
caparisoned elephants ad libitum; upon their backs 
we put howdahs^ filling them with turbaned Mussul- 
mans, veiled beauties of the seraglio, warriors, and the 
thousand followers of an Indian Rajah; we picture 
the procession passing through almost interminable 
jungles, watering by the Ganges, and resting for the 
night amidst the living arcades of the banyan tree. 

All that we had read and had forgotten, in '' Mill's 
Histoiy of British India," and elsewhere, the sight of 
that animal recalls vividly to our memoiy — so much 
more descriptive is that which appeals to the eye, than 
that which recommends itself only to the mind — so 
much more faithfully does the thing itself remain 
recorded in the memory, than descriptions of the thing 
or likenesses of the thing can ever do. Demonstrative 
knowledge is in every way above that which is 
illustrative : nothing is so lifelike as life itself; a 
thousand ideas may be gathered from the living in- 
habitant of foreign lands, whether vegetable or animal, 
for one that can be acquired by poring over the dusty 
pages of a ^' Hortus Siccus," or the stark, staring, stiff, 
stuffed mammals, fishes, and birds, in the British 
Museum. 

Behold that Boa-Consteiotob coiled up in a comer ! 
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— what a horrible reptile it is ! He dined a few daj9 
ago on one nearly as large as himself, after lunching 
heartily npon a couple of rabbits. Great was the con-^ 
stemation among the officials of the gardens on the 
disappearance of the second Boa, intense the anxiety 
of the inhabitants around the Regent's Park, lest the 
serpent should have found its way into the enclosures. 
For a week no elderly gentleman stirred abroad with- 
out arming himself with a sword-cane, and not a ladies* 
boarding-school dared venture to take the air, for fear 
of some of the young ladies falling a victim to the 
fatal embraces of the vagrant constrictor ; nor, until 
the continuous lethargy and increased volume of the 
remaining reptile had attracted particular attention, 
wa£i it suspected that he had devoured his bedfellow. 
Is not the great convoluted slimy creature, in his own 
person, a history of uncivilization ? Is it wonderful 
that man should quail before exploring, settling, or 
cultivating the desert that gives birth to such horrible 
reptiles ? or can there be any choice between a land 
redundant in spontaneous vegetation encimibered with 
such monsters, and climes where labour tills without 
fear — the happier soil where such creatures, save in 
the captivity we now behold them, never come ? 

Turn we now to the feathered tribes, and let us take 
lessons of order, providence, and distributive equaliza- 
tion in the various species. In that aviary, see the 
Nightingale in her robes of sombre brown : contrast 
her who fills our woods and groves with music Silence 
herself delights to hear, with those vulgar Cockatoos — 
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old painted dowagers — rending the air with their 
horrible shrieks, and learn from hence how little gaadj 
dress has to do with simple beantj. 

With what profusion of rich and delicate colouring 
has not the cunning hand of nature pencilled that little 
Water-fowl, yet jou see its shape is rotund, chubb j, 
and ungraceful ; while those crested Cranes, in dresses 
of sober grey, have grace in every movement, in every 
turn of the head. In outline, expression, plumage, 
what infinite yet harmonious variety, from the huge- 
mouthed Pelican to the little Teal, from the gigantic 
Ostrich to the diminutive Wren ? 

HOBTIGULTUKAL ExHIBITIOHS. 

Exhibitions of fruits and flowers in the gardens of 
the Horticultural Society, though more exclusive and 
expensive than that we have already noticed, are not 
less attractive to those whose ample means enable them 
to become spectators of the wondrous triumphs of 
cultivation, and the metamorphoses art works upon the 
vegetable world, displayed at those interesting exhibi- 
tions. 

A love of flowers, shrubs, and horticulture generally, 
seems one of the leading delights of the people of the 
vast metropolis : their appetite for nature would seem 
to be whetted by their want of opportunity to cultivate 
her acquaintance. Every area is converted into a 
shrubbery, where junipers, and variegated laurels, and 
the classic myrtle appear. In the windows of almost 
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eTeiy house jon will see some attempt made to culti- 
vate such flowers as can be made to blow under such 
unfavourable auspices: the balconies above are devoted 
to the flowering parasitic plants, and to the occasional 
display of geraniums and other kindred tribes. The 
sale of window plants, as they are called, is a vocation 
by which many industrious men gun a living. Even 
the poor, who are unable to provide themselves with 
any other reminiscence of their occasional visits to the 
outskirts than a few roots of cowslips, primroses, or 
daisies, carefully preserve them in penny pots, and 
take as much delight in decorating therewith their 
garret windows as if they were the rare productions of 
distant countries. 

A walk through any of the suburban districts evi- 
dences this horticultural propensity in its highest 
development. 

We have seen as much refined taste and expense 
displayed upon a spot of six square yards as would 
have served for the decoration of a small demesne; nor 
is there any thing about London in which the distinc- 
tion between our chief city and those of the continent 
is more distinguishable, than the pains and cost 
bestowed upon the adornment of these semi-rural 
pleasaunces. 

Until the stranger has seen the exhibitions of the 
Horticultural Society, he can have no adequate idea 
of the extent to which this passion is carried by the 
more opulent classes of the metropolis. The grounds^ 
though not in themselves much favoured by nature, 
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are beantifuUy laid out ; military bands are in atten-> 
dance, and every arrangement is made to render the 
gardens a delightful lounge for those who take no 
particular interest in the immediate objects of the 
society. 

Subordinate to this leading exhibition, we have many 
others of more limited application : — there is the 
annual display of pines at Walworth ; of exotic flowers 
and flowering shrubs at the nursery grounds of Messrs 
Loddige of Hackney and Knight of Chelsea, whose 
enterprise, taste, and skill have prociired for them an 
almost European reputation ; then there is an annual 
tulip show, where every variety of that exquisitely 
pencilled, but unintellectual flower, is displayed to the 
curious in such matters. The prices of these roots, 
varying from five shillings to a hundred pounds, are 
enough to startle a political economist, and to delight 
the cupidity of a Butch tulipo-maniac. 

We may in this place take the opportunity, which 
indeed will occur with sufficient frequency in the 
course of our lucubrations, of remarking upon the 
immense wealth diffused throughout this metropolis, 
manifested by the enormous scale of expense upon 
which the various exhibitions for the intellectual 
recreation of our public are undertaken. 

In fjEUSt, it would be absolutely out of the question to 
form any thing like an idea of these institutions 
becoming remunerative to their projectors, if we did 
not look to the vast amount of superfluous wealth 
gathered in this town, and lying in the hands of com- 
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parativelj idle people, whose employment consists 
mainly in spending their money, and whose intelli- 
gence, education, and habits of life lead them to the 
expenditure of their wealth in the cultiyation of refined 
and elegant tastes and pursuits such as those, some of 
which we have been at the pains to enumerate, and 
of which many more remain, through lack of space 
necessarily omitted from our enumeration. 

Beflecting that to London come almost all the 
estates, converted into paid-up rentals, of our landed 
aristocracy; the capital revolving in the cycle of 
perpetual commerce, passing like a thought from the 
hand of one speculator to another ; the pay and allow- 
ances of public officers, civil and military ; the gigantic 
fortunes amassed in our colonies: when we consider 
that nine-tenths of the consolidated fund are paid, 
received, and expended in London ; the incomes, great, 
intermediate, and trivial, for whose expenditure this 
town offers such convenient inducements — we shall 
be led to the conclusion that the wonder lies, not 
in the multitude of our tasteful and intellectual recrea- 
tions, but that they should not be yet more multitudi- 
nous than they are. 

In these, and in a thousand other modes of expendi- 
ture, money must fly. Qold is an article, heavy 
though it be, in its own nature excursive, migratory, 
and evanescent : the genius of accumulation seldom 
survives the generation beginning to accumulate : the 
next begins to reverse the glass, and the golden 
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sands are dissipated fiEuster than they were gathered 
together. 

For the purpose of illustration, we may compare 
London to a mountain in which untold gold lies hidden, 
and our modes of dissipation to so many riyulets 
flowing down its sides, carrying with their waters a 
portion of that treasure whose bulk remains with 
hardly perceptible diminution : here, however, the 
analogy is at an end, for while the mountain parts by 
slow and imperceptible degrees with its embowelled 
wealth, it receives no new accessions of the precious 
treasure ; our mine, on the contrary, dissipating day 
by day, is every day recruiting its losses, and though 
a spendthrift, is as rich at the ending as at the 
beginning. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Music 

Is cultivated, as a recreative luxury, by every class, 
above the very lowest, of the mighty multitudes in- 
habiting our London. 

From the juveniles attracted by the hurdy-gurdy of 
the Savoyard in our streets, to the exclusive auditory 
of the Ancient Music Concerts ; ^m the gentlemen 
and ladies assembled, with pipe and pot, at the 
Catharine Wheel in Windmill Street, the Mogul in 
Drury Lane, the Boweb Saloon in Lambeth Marsh, 
the Hope in Blackman Street, the Eagle in the City 
Road, and a thousand other houses licensed for vocal 
and instrumental music, as the inscription over the 
door informs you, " according to act of Parliament" — 
to the plebeian auditories of the English, or the select 
habitues of the Italian opera, — all ages, ranks, and 
denominations bow before the universal influence of 
music. 

Our climate does not permit in safety musical 
performances al fresco : our Ranelaghs, Yauxhalls, 
and the like, are matters of history : but within doors 
we have every variety of concert adapted to every 
taste and every pocket. Our street music we have- 
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already discussed at sufficient length in that part of 
our series relating to foreigners in London ; and if we 
had not, the reader who resides in town will hear more 
than enough of it without our dinning it into his ex- 
hausted ear. 

Indeed, we can conscientiously affirm, that were it 
not for these ear-spKtting itinerants grinding their 
hal^nny harmony into the head of the poor author 
of this series, from the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof, he would he much less confused and 
unintelligible than he fears he frequently must be. 

To ascend, however, from the street musicians to 
the singing-rooms, we may take notice that these 
latter are the normal schools of our metropolitan 
populace in the delights of song. The pipe and pot 
divide the palm with the fiddle and flute. Bacchus 
has not here eveiy thing his own way : Apollo insists 
on stepping in, and contributing his mite to the har- 
mony of the evening. 

These singing-rooms, as they are popularly called, 
are especially licensed for the purpose of affording 
musical entertainments, in addition to the other more 
material and substantial inducements of public-houses, 
and are usually spacious apartments, fitted up for the 
accommodation of hundreds of individuals of both sexes, 
having at the upper end a platform, which is constructed 
also to serve as a sounding-board, whereon is a grand 
piano, usually the only instrument in use, although the 
Mogul, for example, treats his guests to an occasional 
voluntary on the organ. 
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The singers are usually a prima donna^ or senti- 
mental leader, a hassOy a pHmo hufo^ (we beg pardon 
of the Opera for appljdng these high-sounding titles to 
the humble performers of a singing-room,) and one or 
two others of a nondescript category. The music is of 
the popular class — the songs of our English school, 
with few exceptions ; though it should be remarked, 
as an instance of that instinct of good taste which 
seems to belong to no particular class of society, but to 
be deyeloped in some by education and opportunity, 
and not non-existent but only latent in others, that we 
have observed airs adapted to English words from the 
operas of Auber and Bellini, to call forth more enthu- 
siastic plaudits from the uninstructed auditory of these 
lowly concert-rooms, than any thing we have heard 
elicited by songs of the ^^ Woodman, spare this tree," 
** Dear native isle," or " Happy land," category. 

Comic songs, usually of a coarse and vulgar class, 
and totally destitute of humour, are given in character; 
the intervals between the songs are filled up by over- 
tures and waltzes, thumped with more energy than 
taste upon the grand piano. 

The merits of the performers may, perhaps, be best 
estimated ^m their pay — six shillings being the 
usual nightly remuneration of the instrumental, and 
four of the vocal performers, with a reasonable allow- 
ance of gin-and-water. Admittance is obtained at 
prices varying from twopence to a shilling, according 
to the style of the place ; but the profits of the esta- 
blishment are mainly derivable from the refreshments 
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disposed of, which are usually dear, and of indifferent 
quality. 

So much for singing-rooms ahove ground. But 
these are not all; the howels of the earth are excavated, 
to afford nocturnal orgies to idle and dissipated young 
men about town. When all sober respectable people 
are in their beds, these musical infernos^ disguised 
under the names of Shades, Elysiums, Oidebt^ellabs, 
Finishes, and the like, commence their operations 
late, and about two o'clock are in the height of their 
glory. 

The host, surrounded by a quartett or so of sweaty, 
clammy-looking gents, in seedy suits of black, assumes 
the chair, and while the guests are absorbed in smoke, 
gin, welsh-rabbits, chops, and conyersation, the opera- 
tions of the clammy-looking gents, who are no other 
than professional singers, are successively announced 
from the chair, with loud knocks of hammer upon 
table — " Silence, gents, if you please ! Mr Lush is 
going to oblige;** — whereupon Mr Lush, taking a 
preliminary swig at the brandy-and-water before him, 
throws himself back in his chair, and^ turning up the 
whites of his eyes to the ceiling, as if invoking the aid 
of Apollo, roars out, with the lungs of a Stentor, 
"The Bay of Biscay, 0!" or "On board of the 
Arethusa," — the entire auditory joining lustily in 
chorus. 

Loud thumping of tables, making the glasses ring 
again, rewards the performance of Mr Lush, while the 
worthy host hammers the table once more, ciying. 
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" Order, gents — order, if you please !" This is not 
to be understood to mean ^^ order" in the Parliamentary 
sense, but as a gentle hint to the guests to order in 
more chops, welsh rabbits, and brandy-and-water. 
After this, we are entertained with the announcement 
from the chair, that we may expect a sentimental 
song from Mr Swipes ; whereupon that gentleman, a 
thin crossed-in-loye looking gent, with a face the yery 
incarnation of gin, trills out, ^' She wore a wreath of 
Tosea," or some such bit of maudlin sentimentality, in 
dulcet strains. 

After a decent interyaJ, the announcement follows, 
that ^' Herb Joel, the celebrated safflower {dffleur^ 
will oblige;" — whereupon that good-humoured per- 
son, appljring a walking-stick to his lips, entertains us 
with capital imitations of sundry wind instruments, 
concluding with a mimicry of singing-birds, from the 
nightingale to the wren, so admirably executed, that, 
by shutting your eyes, you might, without any yiolent 
stretch of imagination, conclude yourself in the shop 
of a bird-£ancier. 

Next follows, ^' I know a bank," (rather surprising 
announcement that,) from the united pulmonary 
apparatus of Messieurs Swipes and Lush ; after which 
comes, "The merry Christ-church bells," "Mynheer 
Van Dunk," or some other glee, madrigal, or catch, 
with the whole yocal strength of the establishment. 

If we did not consider it our duty to notice eyery 
phase of London life, we should rather haye abstained 
£rom mentioning the existence of these subterranean 
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musical cayems. No man who loves music for its 
own sake, as a refined and elegant enjoyment, can 
feel any pleasure in resorting to those dens, reeking 
with a dense atmosphere of smoke, flayoured with the 
mingled fumes of the public-house and the cook-shop. 
They are a decidedly bad style of place, and fre- 
quenting them stamps a man as a mctuvais sujet. The 
worst habits, the lowest tastes, are therein contracted. 
We neyer see a young man descend into one of these 
infernal Shades without thinking of the lines of 
Virgil — 

'^ Facilis descensus Avemi ; 
Sed rerocare gradas, itenimque superare ad auras 
Hie labor, hoc opus est." 

Emerging from these low retreats, we find the pur- 
suit of musical enjo3nnent spread among the middle 
and upper classes, in proportion to their tastes and 
means. We haye the Quabtett Concerts, under the 
direction of a young yiolinist named Blaobove, 
assisted by able performers whose names we at this 
moment forget. These entertainments are, howeyer, 
exceedingly attractive, and have justified the power of 
our native musical talent. 

Rising still higher, we have the concerts of the 

Philhabmonio Society, latterly much fallen off, but a 

few years since comprising the whole musical strength 

of the Opera, led by Mobi. 

Then at the top of the tree are the Conoebts of 
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AKcnofT Musio, a highly exclusive society, of which 
memheis of the Royal £Eunily, and the first among the 
aristocracy of the land, are patrons and directors. 
Sacred music is much cultiyated among a highly in- 
tellectual class, and the oratorios at Exeter Hall are 
well attended and respectably conducted. 

It were endless to recount the multitude and yariety 
of musical entertainments with which the metropolis 
abounds. Mr Wilson has indulged the town with 
iUustratiye and historical concerts — highly intellectual 
and refined entertainments. He gives, for example, a 
short narrative of the adventures of Prince Charles 
Stuart, interspersed with specimens of the most cele- 
brated Jacobite ditties. These delightful entertain- 
ments deserve the highest encouragement, inasmuch as 
they convey ideas to the mind as well as sensations to 
the heart. 

Then we have the concerts a la Musabd, as they 
are called, at the English Opera- House. These are 
afforded to the public at a remarkably cheap rate : 
but their cheapness does not compensate for their 
deficiencies; there is too much noise, and too little 
music, for the educated ear — there are too many 
instruments, and too few performers ; yet some of the 
tolas are executed with considerable power ; and the 
constant attendance of the public may be taken as a 
very fsdr test of their powers of attraction. But 
these concerts are not calculated to do more than 
confer immediate and temporary entertainment. They 
are not calculated to educate the popular taste ; for 
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this, simplicity and chastity are requisite. The school 
of Musard aad Strauss is by no means an ideal school 
— and this is what we want. The quartett concerts 
of Blagrove have done more to popuhuize music in 
this town than any other. We do not want mobs of 
musicians, with drums, trumpets, triangles, and cym- 
bals. We derive no real pleasure from haying pistols 
fired, or crackers let off, in a concert-room. This 
musical quackery of the French school can do us no 
good. We wish to bear Beethoyen, Mozart, Haycbo, 
and Handel, simply and elegantly treated. This is 
the course adopted by the professors of the quartett 
concerts, and we trust we may haye more of them. 

The Italian Opera 

« 

Stands deservedly at the head, as it is the fountain, of 
our musical entertainments. 

When this refined instrument of pleasure stole into 
England, all the self-satisfied John Bullism of our 
nature was up in arms against it : every variety of 
insult, invective, and ridicule was showered upon it. 
They who introduced the amusement, we mean the 
aristocracy, persevering, in our own day we see con- 
siderable progress made in naturalizing the delicate 
exotic among us ; so much so, indeed, that the chief 
ground of objection to it — namely, the vast sums of 
money expended upon the remuneration of foreigners 
— can no longer apply, some of our own £Edr daugh- 
ters of song giving ample proof of their capacity to 
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sustain the character and reputation of the Italian 
opera, in the person of an English prima donna. 

It is by no means to be wondered at that a national 
prejudice should have for a long time existed against 
an entertainment so strange and new to the tastes and 
habits of the mass of the people. We were going to 
say that this prejudice is vulgar, but on reflection we 
think there was great excuse for its existence. In the 
first place, the opera was anti-national, or what John 
Bull would stigmatize with a sneer as a forei^neering 
concern. Again, to homely, plain matter-of-fact people, 
who had no preconceived ideas of the opera save those 
of a sort of irrational, and therefore more confirmed 
dislike, there did appear something supremely ridicu- 
lous in Othello the Moos jealous in an adagio maes- 
toso^ Iago demoniacal in a bravura^ and the gentle 
Desdem ONA imploring a few moments' respite from her 
ruthless husband, for the purpose of indulging the 
sympathizing auditory with an encore of her last dying 
song and recitative. 

Then the haUet — flesh-coloured tigkts^ and a plen- 
tiful scarcity of drapery: horrid, shocking, shameful, 
and so indeed to the impure mind it is. We recollect 
that Mr John Bowles, one of the leading members, 
upon a time, of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, exerted himself so successfully as to have a reso- 
lution passed at a public meeting, called for the purpose 
of considering this great enormity, when it was gravely 
determined that the opera-dancers should be breeched ; 
and such was the outcry against them, that they were 
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actually compelled to inyest their graceful limbs in 
lawn, for the propitiation of the pious Mr John Bowles 
and the Suppression of Vice Society. 

In those Gothic and V andalic days, the good people 
of England had no idea that an opera is not intended 
to be an acted play ; that its end is not appealing to 
the understanding or the heart by its dialogue ; that 
it is merely a dramatic concert in character; and that 
the dialogue and plot, or, to speak operatically, the 
librettOy are merely vehicles for the yariety of expres- 
sion capable of being elicited by the composer. They 
did not take the trouble to reflect that the music is the 
esgeTicCy the drama only an accessary of the opera. Of 
the merits of the former they were utterly unable to 
judge ; of the defects of the latter they were perfectly 
sensible, and upon them they showered all the force of 
their ridicule and contempt. The best exponent of the 
feeling respecting the Italian Opera in England at this 
time, may be found in the almost unparalleled success 
of the Beggar's Opera of Guy — a performance not 
only hitting the public taste to a nicety, as a burlesque 
of the new-fangled entertainment, but justifying at the 
same time the capabilities of our native composers. 

This vulgar prejudice against the Italian Opera has 
now passed away ; the gradual taste for music, deve- 
loped by slow and imperceptible degrees in the public, 
has descended, filtered as it were, through the succes- 
sive strata of society; and that entertainment for 
which we are indebted to the highest circles, has now 
become popularized amongst us, is now translated from 
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tlie Italian Opeia-House to our patent theatres, and 
has become an intellectual recreation to thousands of 
the middle and lower classes. 

Thb Opera, however, properly so called, by which 
we are understood to mean, of course, the Queen's 
Theatre, or Italian Opera-House, is the undoubted 
temple of fsushion and exclusion — it is the place of 
reu/aion of 

^ The twice two thousand for whom earth was made," . "^ 

the neutral ground of fashionable society. Here all poli* 
tical differences are merged and for the time forgotten ; 
and the duty of every one belonging to the various 
9et& or cliques, into which even the world of fashion 
is divided, is here to be as agreeable as possible. 

There is not in London a finer sight than the Opera- 
House on a drawing-room night, when plumes, lappets, 
and diamonds among the ladies, and full dress with 
the gentlemen, form f^ of the etiquette of the place ; 
turning your back to the orchestra, and looking round 
the theatre, tier above tier of boxes, rising one above 
the other like the broadside of a dcvhU first-rate, if 
there ever was such a thing, the countless boxes so 
many port-holes bristling with a very different artilleiy 
— the artillery of a thousand pair of eyes of the 
brightest, fairest, noblest of the land. 

When empty, or half full, the house looks positively 
shabby ; a wide waste of gaping empty boxes, with 
here and there one occupied, each tier looking like a 
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mouth deluded of three parts of its natural' ornaments. 
The decorations, too, if decorations they may be called 
which decorations are none, are so gloomy and sombre 
that the wilderness of the Ooloseum itself is preferable ; 
but when the house is fuU^ on a drawing-room night, 
or when Gbisi, Rubini, Tambusini, and Lablachb — 
names that embody the genius of song, wreathed with 
a thousand exquisite remembered harmonies — grace 
the scene, then we acknowledge the propriety of taste 
that has dictated the studied plainness of decoration ; 
the groups of youth and beauty in the boxes are seen 
in high relief from the dark ground in which they sit 
as it were impannelled ; the eye is undisturbed in its 
contemplation by factitious ornaments, and can wander 
at will over a maze of various loveliness. 

Yet plain and unadorned as are the outward forms 
of these boxes, the inward box of these music-houses 
of the haute noblesse and rich roturiers is delightfully 
commodious, and tastefully simple : the pretty morning 
paper, flower-painted chairs, and tke-ct^tite settees, 
lounges, hassocks, and soft Persian carpet, make a little 
paradise of luxurious ease. 

^ There eke the soft delights that witehingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the hreast, 

And calm the pleasures, always hoTer nigh ; 
But whatever smacks of 'noyance or unrest 

Is far, far off, expell*d from this deUdous nest" 

And now, when you are wearied with gazing on 
unknown and unapproachable beauty — when you turn 
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from the loyeliest hce you ever sighed at beholding, 
to behold a yet more lovely face in the stage-box at 
the opposite side — when you have determined that 
you would be the happiest man in the opera of life, if 
blest with one approving smile of that fair pensive girl 
with the long flaxen ringlets, delicately shading a neek 
whiter than — no, not than snow, or alabaster, or white ^ 
lead, or any of those poetical used-up whites we are so 
familiar with — but a warm, living, breathing white, 
whiter than any other neck you ever saw ; or that 
brilliant beauty with glossy hair worn simply d la reiney 
and eyes flashing light from the depths of lustrous 
darkness; or that full-blown blonde^ breathing good 
humour and good feeling from every feature of her 
native Saxon face ; or that sylph with pendant curls, 
bursting into unconscious womanhood ; or 

Where are we running to ? We thought we were 
young again, and were haunted by the apparition of 
our prime 1 Take off your hat, sit down and compose 
yourself, for see Mori (poor Mori !) is on his throne, 
violin in hand; Puzzi with his French-horn, Cook 
with his hautboy, Nicholson with his flute, Lindley, 
too, the worthy representative of a family distinguished 
in the annals of British musical talent, leans on his 
violoncello, soon to discourse most eloquent music; 
now the conductor, with his ivory baton, taps thrice 
— there is an anxious pause, though but of a moment, 
and hark — the overture to the Don Giovanni of 
Mozabt! 

As subdued tone and repose are the characteristic 
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features of the sabscribers to the Opera^ yon will not 
be surprised to find the music there of a subdued and 
riposo character ; there is no noise at the Opera, no 
thrashing out sounds as one thrashes oats with a 
flail ; the expression of the music to be performed is 
more attended to than even the execution, and taste 
reigns supreme. 

A vulgar ear will be infinitely more pleased with 
the crashing, stunning, blasting noises of the concerts 
at the Enolish Opeba-House, but nothing of that loud 
talking upon catgut is understood here ; the object of 
the performers here^ is to make their instruments speak, 
and in speaking to make them say something, as it is 
of the singers to make tlieir songs ocif, and in acting to 
do something. This is precisely, and concisely, the 
difference between the music at the Italian Opera and 
the music every where else about town, and this ex- 
pressiveness it is that gives to the former its deserved 

superiority. 

The ballet is but the music of motion — somebody 
has called it the poetry of motion ; it is all the same, 
it impresses the mind through the eye, precisely as 
music through the ear, though in a lesser degree ; its 
motions and pas are but so many cadences ; what are 
its slow, expressive, minuet-like movements but 
adagios f what its pas de deux but delectable duets ? 
what the cachuca but a magnificent motive Iravara f 

The analogy that associates the ballet with the opera, 
is founded in nature ; they are the same thing, appeal- 
ing to our sensations through eyes and ears* 
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Toucliing the accessaries of the opera and ballet^ 
we regret to be obliged to confess, that they have 
been for a long time most shamefully neglected. It 
seems to have been considered by the management 
sufficient to engage a limited number of the leading 
opera singers and dancers of the day, and to leave the 
choruses, supernumeraries, and all that contributes to 
the illusion or attraction of the scene, uncared for as 
if such things were supererogatory, and not worth a 
thought. 

This is a vital error, and one, if persisted in, very 
likely to injure permanently the interests of this great 
establishment ; if the accessaries are neglected a^s they 
have hitherto been, we may as well dispense altogether 
with the theatre, and have the operas performed in a 
concert room. 

Now that operatic performances have become lead- 
ing attractions at Drury-Lane and Oovent-Garden, 
and are doubly attractive from the sedulous care be- 
stowed upon the scenery and decorations of the stage, 
the management of the Italian Opera-House will be 
compelled, for their own interest's sake, to attend to 
these apparently trivial, but really important, matters. 
The eye, gratified by spectacUy is an assistance to the 
mind, which dwells with more gratification upon the 
essentials of the entertainment ; and nothing certainly 
can be more offensive than the poverty of scenery and 
decoration, the inadequacy of the chorus singers, and 
scanty parsimony displayed in the introduction of 
supemumerarie9 at the Queen's Theatre. 

VOL. n. I4 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
The Theatbes. 

While the Opera is the chosen place of resort for 
the great, our patent theatres stand at the head of 
those entertainments that lie more open to the upper, 
middle, and lower classes. 

Going to the play, is a fayourite recreation of the 
Londoner ; his convenience is suited in every possible 
way, as to price and variety of amusement; almost 
every class hajs its theatre, with performances adapted 
to their several tastes and predilections ; theatres for 
the east, and theatres for the west ; theatres for this 
side the river, and theatres for that ; theatres for per- 
formances equestrian and aquatic ; theatres legitimate 
and illegitimate; each and every of these theatres 
having a character peculiarly its own, and an audi- 
tory that appertains to no other theatre, as characte- 
ristic in its own way as the performances. 

Thus, for example, while at the little Gabbick, 
away in the oriental regions beyond Whitechapel, 
three dozen crews of Indiamen, the captains with 
their ladies in the dress circle, the mates with their 
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wives in the pit, the forecastle men with their sweet- 
hearts in the gallery, are being entertained with the 
Flying Dutchman, interlarded with naval songs and 
hornpipes, and concluded by the Wreck Ashore ; a 
select auditory at the St James's Theatre in the far 
west is delighted with the performance of Monsieur 
Perlet, in the inimitable '^ Bourqeois Gentilhomme" 
of Moliere. At the same moment that rival operas, 
Norma at Oovent-Garden, Acis and Galatea at 
Druiy-Lane, are being executed before admiring audi- 
ences, burlesque imitations of these operas are giving 
unalloyed delight, on the same evening, to crowded 
houses at the Adblphi and the Surrey. At Sadler's 
Wells in the north, and the Yictorla. Theatre in 
the south, melodramatic peiformances, extravaganzas, 
and domestic tragedies, entertain the company. At the 
little theatre in the Haymarket, comedies of the old 
school alternate with plays by Bulwer and others. 
Then, there is the Pavilion in the Whitechapel Road, 
the City of London in Norton-Falgate, and many 
others too tedious to mention, of the fire-and-brim- 
stone, blue-light, and extra-melodramatic character. 

High or low, rich or poor, the theatre is a supreme 
delight of your Londoner : he is not, it is true, like 
the Parisian, a habitual play-goer, but when he does 
go, he enjoys himself the more ; play-going is not his 
business, but his recreation. 

^^ The play's the thing;" it is always prepared, and 
may be enjoyed without previous arrangement, or any 
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other trouble than that of paying jour money at the 
door; the price of the amusement is studiously 
adapted to the condition in life of the customer. 
Again, it is an enjoyment which may be had alter the 
day's work, and is the more pleasantly taken because 
not interfering with business ; and lastly, which is of 
no small importance, play-going is a highly thirst- 
provoking affair, greatly promoting the imbibition of 
gin and beer. 

Then, there is always something new at the theatres 
«— > something to give a subject for talk to the world 
of chat and gossip ; there is a perpetual riyalry among 
the managers to outdo one another, and every play- 
house is no more than an enormous rat-trap, baited 
with some savoury cheese or other nicety, studious to 
capture that long*-tailed animal — the public. Our 
theatrical adventurers are left altogether to themselves; 
no such thing is known among us as Government patro- 
nage, of caterers for public amusement ; no accounts- 
current between the house and the Treasury; no 
official intercourse between statesmen and comedians ; 
no diplomatic relations between opera-dancers and 
officers of state ; our amusements, like our industry, 
are allowed to hang by their own tail, and we get on 
all the better for it. 

Not that we are without restrictions in matters 
theatrical : the Lord High Chamberlain exercises, 
within the limits of London and Westminster, the 
office of dramatic censor. The beauty and harmony of 
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this wise restriction, will be obvious to every reader, 
from the fact that on the one side of Oxford Street no 
dramatic performance can be exhibited except by 
leave of the Chamberlain, while on the other his juris- 
diction is altogether superseded; for theatrical pur> 
poses, therefore, there is a licensed and an unlicensed 
side of the street* How far, in our day, restrictions 
upon theatrical entertainments are requisite or advis- 
able, may be matter of question ; we cannot help con- 
sidering, that restricting the performance of the legiti- 
mate drama to patent theatres, »id giving them a 
monopoly within the limits of London and Westminster, 
is a very indifferent mode of encouraging dramatic 
talent, whether of author or actor, while there is no 
power of compelling the managers of our patent 
theatres to give that encouragement. We can recol- 
lect the time when our Theatres-Royal [old Drury in 
particular, who, remembering John Eemble, Siddons, 
and Eean, should have been ashamed of himself] 
rivalled the Victoria and Astley's in their wild-beast 
attractions, and deserted Shakespeare, Jonson, and'' 
Sheridan, for the panthers, lions, and tigers of Van 
Amburgh's menagerie. 

It is to this monopoly by the houses twain, " of 
Covent-Garden and of Drury-lane," that the town is 
indebted for that degraded taste in the drama, of which 
the bills of the play at all our minor houses are suf- 
ficient evidence ; instead of playing up to the public 
taste, or soaring above it, they are compelled to descend 
to the low level of melo-dramatic trumpery, and to 
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become instruments, not of instruction but of mere 
unintellectual entertainment. 

The drama suffers under the. effects of this blighting 
monopoly as much as the public ; authors who live to 
please, must please to live, and the low tastes thus 
generated, must be pandered to. Actors, in like man- 
ner, have no opportunity of holding the mirror up to 
nature at these minor houses; nature is never even 
thought oi^ so that to keep up the monopoly of theatri- 
cals within a circle of a few miles round Covent-Garden 
and Brury-Lane, all hope of converting the minor 
houses into places of rational entertainment is lost 
sight of. 

Perhaps it may be said, that these illegitimate 
houses, if we may call them so, are not in arrear of 
the popular taste, but on a level with it ; we know the 
reverse of this to be the fact. At the Subbey, for 
example, a transpontine house, wherein melo -drama- 
tical, nautical, and mock-heroic pieces are ordinarily 
enacted, we have attended when " La Sonnambula" 
and " L' Elisib d* Amobe " were performed. The 
auditory seemed quite another class under the refining 
influence of an entertainment in which the hand of 
genius and taste is visible : the pit becomes select, the 
gallery polite, the boxes exclusive. Let the same 
auditory assemble on the following night to witness 
" The Bloodstained Leathebn Apron," or the "Deed 
OP THE Bbad-Awl," and you will think you see an 
amphitheatre of cannibals grinning around you, gloat- 
ing over horrible details of love, jealousy, and 
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revenge, disguised in every variety of doable-milled 
fustian. 

At the little Gabbiok, too, the most delighted auditory 
we ever recollect to have seen, assembled to witness 
the performance of Oolman's " Heir-at-Law ;" they 
seemed capable of comprehending the humour of 
Pangloss, and quite alive to the absurdities of Lord 
and Lady Duberly ; yet this is an auditory considered 
capable only of relishing Jack Ashore, Long Tom 
Cofiin, or some such other egregious absurdity. 

The truth is, we are in the habit of underrating very 
much too much the capacity of the masses for intel- 
lectual enjoyment ; we step in between them and their 
tastes with the wand of a Lord Chamberlain, motioning 
away every dish that is good for them, like another 
Don Pedro Positive Snatchaway, and then we cry out 
— '' Dear me, what low creatures ! what tastes, what 
habits, what vulgarity !" 

Sir Walter Scott was accustomed to say, that no 
mistake could be greater than to make boys and girls' 
books, or create a nursery literature written down to 
infantile capacities ; he desired that ^' they should have 
something to chew, something to puzzle over, some- 
thing to exercise their reflective faculties," and he was 
right ; the very same course should be adopted with 
grown children. Instead of having a bastard progeny 
of melo-dramatic theatres sprinkled over the town, 
why should we not study to have little Drury-Lanes, 
little Covent Gardens, and little Opera-houses ? Why 
not have the superior tastes now gratified within the 
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walls of those priyileged establishments, difiiised to the 
uttermost ends of the town, to the eleTation of our 
popular tastes, feelings, and habits ? 

All this the Lord Chamberlain, however, forbids, for 
no other reason that we can see than this — that for* 
merly monopoly was every thing, and every thing a 
monopoly ; and that, although other monopolies have 
been discontinued, it is stiU fitting that there should 
be a monopoly of intellectual recreation. 

This might be all very well if the theatre were a 
mere vehicle of amusement ; but the end of theatrical 
entertainments is not so insignificant ; they have ex- 
ercised, now exercise, and will continue to exercise a 
potent influence on the formation of national charac- 
ter for good or evil : their educational tendencies are 
very great and highly important, and it is in this point 
of view that we are led to consider all attempts at 
restriction worse than useless. 

Poets, and suchlike, talk of first love — what an 
event in the life of man, or rather boy, is first play ! 

Not real gun, flesh and blood pony, honafde watch 
that ticks and vnll go, not primal breeches nor original 
'' long tail," not promised Christmas box, nor holidays 
enjoyed in anticipation, equal the longing expectation 
with which adolescence regards the near approach of 
the first promised play. 

From that momentous day when Pa or Ma promise 
the young hopeful, that if he does so .and so, or does 
not do so and so, he shall stay at home and be whipped, 
or go forth to play and supper, as the case may be — 
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(little first steps to bribeiy and corruption on the part 
of Pa and Ma, which young master turns to excellent 
use upon his own account, when he comes in the ful- 
ness of time to vote at elections) — there is neither 
peace nor rest in the mansion : night after night, the 
urchin reiterates his demand to be introduced to the 
presence of her majest/s servants on the boards of the 
theatre : Pa and Ma, worn out, wish in their hearts 
they had whipped the boy and said nothing of the 
theatre. 

At last, however, they give it up, and what they 
promised at first in jest, are teased into performing in 
earnest. 

Who can describe the delight of young master, as 
he draws near the magic portals opening to his inex- 
perienced eyes the scenic world : with what a light 
and agile step he skips up stairs before Pa and Ma, nor 
pausing till he is stopped by the cheque-taker. The 
lights amaze his untutored optics, and, when he beholds 
the lobby, he imagines himself in the theatre, until 
pulled into a box by Pa or Ma. He looks round, as if 
enchanted, in that magic circle : he sniffs the mingled 
odours of saw-dust, train oil, and orange peel, thinking 
it a most delicious odour : the green curtain is a mys- 
tery, and the knocking of carpenters behind the same, 
seemeth something like goings on in another world. 
The altitude above to the sky^scraping galleries, and 
below to the abysses of the pit, amaze the juvenile : 
much wonderment doth he express at the emergence 
of the musicians from beneath the stage, and likeneth 
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them to rats popping out of holes : he grinneth with de- 
light at the growing agregation of humanity in the pit — 

** At first while vacant seats ^ve choice and ease. 
Distant or near, they settle where they please ; 
But when the multitade contracts the span. 
And seats are rare, they settle where they can." 

The rise of the footlights, day-dawn of the stage, 
Qtrike him with greater wonder : he supposes, in Ma's 
ear, that the sun rises in that manner : Ma says that 
it is so, but that there is a difference in the machinery ; 
the boy inquires what difference : Ma rebukes the boy 
for being inquisitive, directing his attention to a musi- 
cian with a red face, who is regarded by the boy as 
an orchestral phenomenon. 

Now, the leader emerges from the abyss with an air, 
hastily making his way through the yulgar herd of 
musicians as if he was afraid of catching something : 
now he taps with his bow, and looks around like Apollo 
in a fit : now squeaks, scrapes, grunts, and tootle-tootles 
resound through the house, notes of awful preparation. 
Now a black twinkling eye, (you are not to suppose it 
an odd one belonging to Vestris,) peeping through a 
hole in the green curtain, takes the measure of the 
house and the fulness thereof. Now a self-acting car- 
pet crawls out from beneath the green curtain, dis- 
posing itself over the stage in a mysterious manner, 
indicative of the forthcoming enactment of that descrip- 
tion of comedy called genteel, of which it is no treason 
to say that the carpet is oftentimes the best thing in it : 
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now the overture begins — " sit down there in front — 
take off your hats :" and now, as Mr Puff observes in 
the Critic, ^ Up curtain^ and Utus see what our scene- 
painters have done for us t 

There is nothing more amusing than looking at the 
play with your back to the stage, something in the 
way ladies, in their drawing rooms, are accustomed to 
scan the proceedings in the street below, by means 
of a mirror attached to a shutter of their window. 

We find the £Ebces of the spectators an excellent 
eamera lucida ; nor is there any thing connected with 
play-going in which we take more delight, than in 
witnessing the play of feature in a crowded house, 
and drawing our criticism from the varied expression 
of a thousand countenances. 

We can trace in their expression the various classes 
of play-going people; some who come hither from 
motives of vanity, others for variety, others again for 
mere amusement ; some to criticise ; some because they 
have no where else to go to kill the enemy; some for 
one thing, some for another. 

Behold that dashingly dressed woman in the private 
box next the stage ; you imagine she is here to see the 
performance — no such thing ; she sees neither actors 
nor auditors — hears neither the music nor the dia- 
logue ; her own play, performer and spectator in one ; 
her box is the stage whereon she plays her frivolous 
part ; every turn of the head is a dramatic point with 
her — every movement of the £eui a situation — every 
change of posture a study of attitude. With what 
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affectation of coyness she half appears, and lialf retires 
behind the drapeiy of her box ; how gracefollj she 
flirts a book of the opera, and with what vulgar perti- 
nacity she stares through the double-barrelled opera- 
glass, at a citizen s wife and daughters on t'other side 
of the house. 

Ton think that ill-bred, but, Heaven help you ! 
fixity and coolness of stare belongs to females — ^ladies, 
we should have said — of fashion. She talks and laughs 
aloud, too, that the house may take notice she is one 
of those who do as they please. She grins perpetually, 
not in gaiety of heart, but to show her teeth. Don 
Whiskerandos, who sits behind, keeps his nose-tip 
close to her ear, whispering I know not what, while 
ever and anon she flounces her head as if a flea, 
or something less nice, had got into her ear, but 
laughs the while, as if the whispers of the Don were 
shockingly amusing. Look at her again, and say if 
among God's creatures any makes so near an approach 
to the unreasoning brute as a foolish woman ; or tell 
me if that poor creature does not at this moment 
imitate the antics of a monkey on a pole, a magpie on 
a rail, or a peacock on a garden wall ! 

Turn we now to the pit — portentous pit, sacred to 
critics, with power to save or damn ! 

Have the goodness, will you, to point out to us a 
critic ? Certainly — that man in the fourth row from 
the orchestra, with the pepper and salt hair, staring 
like bristles on a hog^s back — or, to speak poetically, 
" like angels' visits, few and for between ; " him, I 
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mean, with the green spectacles, snuffy nose, and 
complexion which seems to have derived no advan- 
tage from the reduction of duty on soap : he is a 
critic. 

You see with what intensity his eyes are fixed upon 
the stage, one hand at the hack of his ear, least a syllable 
should escape him, the other grasping the book of the 
play, now for the first time being performed : the 
whole expression of his critical countenance is that of 
an anxiety to find £ault, and a desire to convince you 
that he thinks he is thinking. 

The days are gone, when the theatrical quidnunc 
was a man of note, a man of great authority. When 
reporters of parliamentary debates were not, and the 
breakfast tables of the town were as yet unflooded 
with deluges of senatorial water gruel, thinner and 
more mawkish than that issued by the absolute poten- 
tates of Somerset House, the theatre was the talking- 
stock of the town. Play-goers were as important as 
politicians ; in the coffee and chocolate houses, thea- 
trical critics great aj9 junior lords of the treasury, and 
those who could go behind the scenes, as consequential 
as door-keepers fit Powning Street, 

In those days a new play was an event — as a new 
tax in ours, though attended with very different sensa- 
tions : then it was not what will Pitt do, or what will 
Fox say, but what will Sheridian write, or how will 
Eemble play : then it was not, what new bill will be 
brought in, but what new farce will be brought out : 
then people talked, aa now, of the House and the 
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Tieanoj, bat never trodbled ti w mBcl r c a with the 
houen at WotuMtei^ or the tieumj at White- 
halL 

The newBfopeiB <iii thoee dm jb^ instead of teUing oe 
for oar eomfort, ereiy morning, that we ireie all going 
to the dogs, would derote the leading aitide to invite 
ns all to go to the phif. In those £1 jaian days, the 
Senate kept their doon closed, aponled awaj at ime 
another aensB' the table, and nobody caied to hear a 
Sj^lable, knowing as we now know, that the end of all 
the oiatoiy is taxation ; whereas the theatres famished 
OS with something or other worth hearing over night, 
and conversing npon in the morning, withont costing 
ns anj thing more than the price of our admission, — 
and there an end on't. 

Wh J is it not so now ? Why are we bored bejond 
homan endoranoe, bj newspaper r^Kirts of pailia- 
mentarj speeches German miles in length, while the 
theatrical bofflness of the nation — mnch more amns- 
ing, and not one-fifiieth so expensive — is shoyed away 
into obscnie comers of oar daily prints ? 

The palmy days of the theatrical critics, alas ! are 
gone, and let the critics themselves go with them. 

Ascend we into the galleries, and look about os. 
Onrions it is among the gods, to watch the reflecHon in 
the faces of the nnsophisticated spectators of what is 
going on npon the stage : the unmoved, stolid look of the 
smock-frocked clown, and stupid stare of wonder of his 
female companion; one glance at them suffices to shew 
that no ray of intellectual light can ever penetrate their 
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hide-bound skulls : tbey come for the Pantomime, and 
the antics of Harlequin, Columbine, Pantaloon, and 
Clown, make to them the highest attraction of the 
drama : upon them all the exertions of the first per- 
formers are utterly thrown away. Then there is the 
mustttchoed Life-guardsman, stiff, erect, with an ^^ eyes 
right" expression of countenance, and military stolidity 
of face — yet let a flourish of trumpets be heard, or a 
stage combat attract his attention, then mark how his 
countenance lightens, his eye flashes, and the spirit of 
the British soldier is developed. 

Let Eeeley, with his half stupid, doubly comical stare, 
appear upon the scene — not half so diverting is the 
stare of Eeeley, as the universal grin of a well-filled 
house — reminding us of a gleam of sunshine playing 
upon the surface of the waters, or, to speak theatri- 
cally, like the sudden rising of the footlights. Or, 
let Harley, dancing on tiptoe across the stage, show 
his face, whereon Momus has set his seal, how hearty 
the guffaw that cachinnates round the regions occu- 
pied by the divinities — with what intense gratifica- 
tion do not the gods contemplate the mirth-inspiring 
man? 

Verily, a student of human life and character will 
find as much food for observation before as behind the 
curtain. 

Talking of behind the curtain, reminds us of our 
first introduction to that mysterious region — that 
manufactory of mimic worlds, where conjurers in 
fustian jackets and paper caps, without the help of 
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Aladdin's lamp, change you a forest into a front par- 
lour ; a desert into a dining-room ; a stormy ocean 
into a flower garden ; a palace into a den of thieves, 
— on the sound of a boatswain's whistle. 

When a boy, uho has not longed for his introduction 
behind the scenes ? and who has not a latent longing 
to be behind the scenes, even when grown up to the 
stature of a man ? 

Behind the scenes — there is deep meaning in those 
three words, whether we take them metaphorically or 
literally. 

At last, however, we attained to the object of our 
ambition — our friend, Sheridan Enowles, with his 
usual overflowing good nature, gave us the entree. 
Had the state entrance been opened to us, we could 
not have felt more honoured than when admitted to 
the only door where hitherto we had been denied 
admission. Saluting with profound respect a group 
of gentlemen with pallid and rather sallow £Eu^es, in 
whom we thought we saw kings, ghosts, bandits, 
conspirators, and what not, in undress, we entered the 
house. Groping our way through a series of dark 
lab3rrinthine passages, sprinkled with saw-dust, and 
draperied with festoons of cobwebs, fancifully disposed, 
we came at length upon a strange portentous vault, 
fitted with racks, wheels, pullies, hawsers, and divers 
instruments of torture. Surely, thought we, those are 
the Tartarean shades of the theatre, where ghosts, 
dramatic, and melo-dramatic, spirits, botde and other 
imps, are condenmed to inhabit. 
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While pondering upon the uses of the intricate 
machinery, an ethereal heing, clothed in white, who, 
we were informed, represented an attendant spirit, 
entered, engaged in conversation with a gnome in a 
bine pasteboard headpiece, with saucer eyes, who was 
engaged busily in eating bread and cheese, with 
radishes, of which the attendant spirit readily partook. 

Going up stairs, we were detained by a violent 
altercation between Jupiter, gorgeously decked with 
a magnificent gilt-paper crown, and gems of real 
paste, and one of the carpenters, charged with having 
iJEistened a bunch of shavings to the Thunderer's rear, 
thereby exposing the Majesty of Olympus to the mock* 
ery of vulgar mortals. The culprit, to our unfeigned 
horror, addressed the Father of the Gods in a most 
irreverent manner, inviting him to proceed immediately 
to a certain place, which we had till now understood 
was tenanted, not by the gods, but by gentlemen of 
the opposite benches ! 

At the top of the stair stood Mercury, his cadticeus 
in one hand, and a pot of porter in the other : we have 
heard of 

'' The herald Mercury 
New lighted on a heaven-kisauig hill/' 

but Mercury with a pot of porter was a novelty. 

Endeavouring to pass between the messenger of Jove 
and the wall, we happened to strike against the thun* 
der — a thin plate of sheet-iron hanging to a nail in 
the wall, emitting, at our touch, an awful sound : close 

VOL. n. M 
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by, an imp was grinding a white substance^, whicli we 
were told was powdered lightning. 

Passing towards the fiaty by which you are to under- 
stand the scene crossing the middle of the stage, those 
at either side being termed vnngs^ a carpenter tapped 
our shoulder, expressing his pleasure at our arrival, 
and intimating his readiness to accept the customary 
" footing," as he called it) of a gallon of beer. Having 
satisfied this gentleman, we proceeded towards the 
green-room, encountering by the way the person who 
performed Clown in the Pantomime, complaining bit- 
terly to the stage-manager of Columbine, who had 
" spoUecT' him, or, in other words, wiped half the 
paint from his face, in return for some rather excep- 
tionable familiarities in which the clown had thought 
proper to indulge, to the exquisite indignation of 
Columbine aforesaid. 

In the green-room, we found an individual of grave 
deportment, and majestic air, talking very loud, appa- 
rently proprietor of the theatre, and all that was 
therein : on inquiry, however, we discovered that this 
great man was the low comedian of the house, enjoying 
the trifling salary of forty pounds a- week, and con- 
sidering that the chief talent of this gentleman con- 
sists in grimacing and shrugging his shoulders, we 
could not help thinking his remuneration by no means 
inadequate. 

A tall, tallow-faced young lady, of about five-and 
thirty, in a shabby bonnet and shawl, was detailing 
her theatrical grievances in a very high key to a lack- 
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a^daisical young man — who assented to every thing 
the tallow-faced lady said with a nod, sa3dng nothing 
in return, which indeed was impossible, the tallow- 
faced lady talking in a loud tragedy rant, without the 
slightest intermission. 

In a comer of the room sat a pretty girl in a very 
short tunic, with flesh-coloured silks, and ringlets 
down her back, busily engaged in reading a series of 
little three-cornered bUlets^ occasionally raising her 
eyes, and stealing a glance at an opposite mirror. We 
cannot say that we observed much of that good-fel- 
lowship and familiar intercourse between the brethren 
and sisters of the green-room which we had been led 
to expect : on the contrary, we thought there appeared 
much ceremony and coolness in their intercourse — 
the cause of our disappointment in this matter, we 
leave to wiser heads than ours to determine. 

If the playgoing reader expects at our hands a 
minute account of the architectural merit or demerit, 
the dimensions, altitudes, or capacities, of our several 
theatres, he is wofully mistaken, and must refer to the 
guide-books upon the subject. We cannot afford to 
fill our pages with the information one finds in sundry 
works now on the shelves of our library, such as 
^^ Drury Lane had its origin in a cockpit, but was 
afterwards called the Phoenix ; that ten of the actors, 
who formed part of the ro3ral establishment, and were 
called ^ gentlemen of the great chamber,' had ten 
yards of scarlet cloth, with a suitable quantity of 
lace, allowed them annually. That the PhcBuix was 
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destroyed by fire, but arose from its ashes, according 
to the custom of that wild fowl, at the bidding of a 
Wren. That the young Phcenix underwent many 
alterations, but finally had its neck twisted by Hol- 
land, who made a third Phoenix on the spot, with a 
gizzard capable of containing three thousand six hun- 
dred spectators. That owing to the embarrassments 
of poor Sherry, the face of the new Phoenix never was 
finished, and the entire fowl was once more roasted, 
in the spring of 1809, to the utter ruin of poor 
Sherry, and the great glory of Whitbread, the brewer, 
who hatched a fourth Phoenix, face and feathers inclu- 
siye, at the trifling expense of one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds." 

There is a story extant of Sheridan the lessee, and 
Holland the architect, much too good to be omitted. 

The latter could by no means prevail upon the for- 
mer to settle^ that is, in plain English, to pay up his 
little bill; and after hanging about Sheriy's house, 
and hovering over the theatre day after day, at last 
caught him one fine morning attending a rehearsal. 
As soon as Sheridan saw him, he went up to the archi- 
tect, exclaiming ! *' My dear Holland, how d ye do ? 
You are the very man I wanted to see ; I have a thou- 
sand apologies to make to you, and fully intended to 
call upon you as soon as the rehearsal was over." 
Holland thanked him, and entered immediately upon 
the subject of their accounts, upon which Sheridan 
replied, '' My dear Holland, they shall all be settled 
in the course of the morning; but do you know. 
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altbougb for my part I am one of the most enthusiastic 
admirers of the beauty of this theatre, which I think 
will remain for years a splendid monument of your 
taste and genius, yet they tell me that the people in 
the one shilling gallery can scarcely hear a word that 
the performers utter?" Mr Holland expressing his 
surprise at this remark, Sheridan said, ^' Now, I will 
go up into the gallery, and you shall stay on the stage. 
I will address you, and you shall ascertain the truth 
of the observation yourself." 

Sheridan accordingly mounted up into the lofty 
region allotted to the gods, from whence he affected, 
in dumb show, and with much apparent emphasis, 
to address the architect, who stood in amazement 
below, repeatedly calling out, ^' Speak louder, I can't 
hear !" After some time spent in this manner, Sheri- 
dan descended, asking Holland if be heard him 
tolerably well? the latter declaring that he must 
confess that he had not heard a word Mr Sheridan 
had uttered ; whereupon the latter exclaimed, " Why, 
Holland, I really know not how to believe you. 
Why, I have been bawling till I thought my 
lungs would have burst. Surely you have a cold 
this morning, that has prevented you from hear- 
ing me. Now, do you, ascend the gallery, and speak 
to me** 

With this proposal Holland immediately complied, 
and' when after considerable fatigue he had reached 
that elevated spot, and had walked down to the front 
seat to address Sheridan from that tremendous height. 
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he fonnd no one on ike doge I Sheridan had aTailed 
himself of the inteiral of their sepaiation to leave the 
theatie, and poor Mr HoUand, who speedily diaeoTered 
the hoax, had to enooonter a thousand shifts and stra- 
tagems of the manager, hefoie he could ohtain another 
soocessfol interview. 

When this unlnckj honae, under the mismanage- 
ment of Sheridan, was at the lowest d>b of popohir 
dis&Yoar, an afteipieoe was produced called the Cara- 
van^ in which a part was allotted to a dog called 
Carlo, who was required to jump into a small tank of 
water fixed in the middle of the stage, fr(»n whence 
he was to seize a doll, intended to imitate a child, and 
bring it on shore. Such was the infiituation of the 
people, that after having nearly deserted Drory Lane 
for a long time b^ore, they returned in crowds to it, 
merely to see a living dog jump into a real piece of 
water. The folly spread among all classes ; it was as 
difficult to squeeze into the pit or galleries, as it was 
to procure places in the boxes. 

A whimsical caricature appeared at the time, repre- 
senting Carlo in the act of saving the manager from 
drowning. 

We recollect at this very house, some years ago, 
the performances being the " School foe Scawpal*" 
and ^^Cathebine akd Petbuchio," counting, at the 
rising of the curtain, eighteen persons in all parts of 
the house ; yet soon after, when Vak Aicbuboh con- 
verted the house into a ^menagerie" regaling more 
sensies than one with his wild animals, it was next 
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to impossible to procure a place for love or 
money. 

But we must not rashly predicate a depraved taste 
in the town, from its occasional aberration into freaks 
and fancies illegitimate ; merit alone will not do for 
London — good things are not good every day in the 
year. Nothing can be better than roast beef and 
plum-pudding, yet to be condemned to eat nothing 
else would utterly destroy the relish. It is the same 
with the drama: the town tires of the legitimate, 
grows cold, inattentive, and indifferent, takes a dis- 
like to its ordinary diet, and devours liver with 
Sheridan's water-dog, or crunches beef bones with 
Van Amburgh's lions. 

The town cannot bear to be compelled to an unde- 
viating routine of first-rate tragedy, or accomplished 
comedy; trivial, even childish things, with the gloss 
of extreme novelty, it runs after with a delight the 
highest exercises of poesy and wit will at times fail to 
elicit. Authors may whine over, and critics cry out 
against this propensity ; it is of our nature, and we do 
it every one. 

If the greatest men that ever lived have not dis- 
dained to solace themselves with the merest trifles, 
wliy should not the great public trifle also ? It is 
only for a time that infantile attractions prepon- 
derate; the public mind, tired of mere amusement, 
soon returns to him who can mingle amusement with 
instruction. There must be intermittent periods, cold 
fits, to which the play-going portion of the public will 
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be ever subject ; but these are not for all times, and 
the time in which we write shows a healthy le-action 
in this respect. 

The fortunes of Druiy Lane have been, of late years, 
uniformly unpropitious, attributable, in a great degree, 
to the mismanagement of the committee, desirous of 
attaining a greater rent than the lessees could by any 
reasonable possibility liquidate. 

Twenty-two years ago they demanded, and expected 
to receive, from Elubton, the sum of ten thousand two 
hundred pounds per anuum^ for fourteen years. The 
result of that unfortunate manager's speculation is well 
known; he became bankrupt, and from that day until 
the present, when Macready has succeeded to the 
empire of Old Drury at a rent comparatively insigni- 
ficant, the theatre has been the scene ^of successive 
managerial catastrophes, while the proprietors have 
had nothing to do but meet, grumble, abuse one 
another, and vote dead dividends. 

At present we have every hope of a resuscitation of 
the legitimately dramatic honours of this, our pecu- 
liarly national theatre, under the management of Mr 
Macready — a gentleman who, whatever may be his 
merits or defects as a performer, is justly entitled to 
the merit, as manager, of sustaining with proper pride 
the respectability of the concern to which he has j 

devoted his capital and talent. 

It is not our purpose to dwell minutely upon the / 

particulars of structure or decoration in any of our *| 

theatres — that, as we have before stated, not falling 
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within the scope of our proposed undertaking ; but we 
cannot help noticing — no one who enters Druxj Ltoe 
theatre can help noticing — the extremely light, 
elegant, and simple character of its interior, the open 
fluted, gilt Corinthian pillars on either side the stage, 
with the boxes enclosed by them, have a very rich 
and teilmg effect. The old green curtain removed, 
and rephioed by a rich crimson, flounced deeply with 
gold fringe, drawing to either side, and disclosing a 
gorgeous drop scene, is a yast improvement, though 
somewhat heterodox — a theatre without a green cur- 
tain seeming like no theatre at aJl. The good taste 
displayed in the panels, crimson and gold forming 
broad unbroken masses, instead, as in some other 
houses, of being frittered away into little patches of 
colour and scrapes of gilding, giving to the general 
effect a trivial, gingerbread character. The pit, con- 
verted by back and side railings into so many stalls, is 
an admirable arrangement, obviating much railing of a 
less supportable character ; the accommodations of the 
dress and other circles are equally unexceptionable. 

Oovent Qarden Theatre, the younger sister, by fijfty 
years, of old Drury, has fewer historical associations, 
with the more than counterbalancing advantage of not 
having been more than once tried in the fire. 

This theatre had its origin in a patent granted to 
Sir William Davenant, whose company was styled the 
^'Duke's servants," in compliment to the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II. The original theatre was 
first opened by the celebrated Eich, about one hundred 
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and ten years ago, and its career, tiioagh occasionall j 
uDprosperons, has generally been more saooessfnl than 
that of its great riyal of Drory. While the interior 
has not the rich and tasteful el^anoe that, before 
the curtain, distingiushes the riral house, it may be 
asserted without fear of contradiction, that under no 
management hitherto have all the accessories of the 
scene, down to the minutest trifle — even the pattern 
of a shoe or the fashion of a gloye — been so minutely, 
scrupulously, and fastidiously attended to, as since the 
authority in these matters has fallen into the hands of 
Yestris. 

The illusion of the scene is indeed, in some instances, 
perfect. Who that recollects, in London Assurance, 
the house in Gloucestershire of Mr Harkaway, with its 
verandahs, Venetian blinds, plate glass windows, and 
splendid furniture seen here and there within; and 
then, the exquisite little flower garden surrounding 
this hospitable mansion of ^^ a fine old English gentle- 
man, one of the olden time," and the gravel walks, 
upon which you might almost hear the pebbles crunch 
beneath the tread of the performers ; who that recol- 
lects this exquisite scene does not envy the force of 
impudence that procured for Mr Pye Hillary an invita- 
tion to such comfortable quarters ? 

The drawing-room scene in the same play, too, was 
really an introduction to fashionable life: we were 
admitted to the mansion of a person of first-rate 
fortune and refined taste : we^ who have no opportu- 
nity of knowing how the war is carried on among fcilks 
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of ten or twelve thousand a-jear, are indebted to tlie 
manager of this theatre for a letter of introduction. We 
are quite serious when we saj that the minute atten- 
tion to the conventionalities of genteel life displayed 
in the scenes of London Assurance — and for which 
we are altogether indebted to the taste and judgment 
of the management — is a lesson of minor morals ; and 
that, from witnessing that representation, a person who 
may have had the misfortune to have his education 
neglected, will learn more of the life of good society 
than he could learn in a twelvemonth from ''Hints 
on Etiquette" or the lessons of a dancing-master. 

In the " MiBSUMMEK Nighi^s Dbeam," in like man- 
nor, it was delightful to see the creations of Shakespeare 
realized to the utmost capacity of scenic effect ; indeed, 
not only in this, but in every other production of this 
house, there is not left to the eye of the most fastidious 
any thing to wish for. The exquisite taste that per- 
vaded the Olympic, under the same management, is 
transferred to a more extended sphere, and is displayed 
with greater breadth and concentration of effect.^ 

At the rival house, too, a Boyal academician, and 
one of no mean reputation, does not disdain to lend his 
pencil to illustrate the compositions of Handel; so 
that we may safely say, taking all things into account, 
that the fastidious and capricious public were never so 
liberally catered for by both our managers of the patent 
theatres than at the present moment. 

* The observations in the text apply to the management of 
Drury in 1841. 
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At the little theatre in the Haymarket the mana^r 
goes on very steadily, satisfied probably with the 
patronage the public so liberally extend to him ; but 
it cannot be denied, that to an epicurean play-goer, 
one who must have something to stimulate, astonish, 
delight, or even to condenm, the Haymarket is not the 
place: sensations are not the rage there; old stock 
pieces are played by the old stock company, old Strick- 
land and the rest, until we are positiyely unable to 
stand it any longer. 

Then comes a noveUy — five acts of third-rate com- 
mon-places, delivered by fifth-rate characters, hardly 
held together by a tenth-rate plot ; the hero stalking, 
talking, moralizing, and sentimentalizing through the 
whole affair, the rest of the characters forming a stage 
auditory, unable to get in a word edgeways. 

This, with the interior of a gambling-house for 
scenic effect, the hero proposing to one young lady, 
another young lady for whom he had formerly proposed 
standing by all the while, by way of a situation — this 
sort of thing, which is called a play, published at four 
mortal ^^ tanners' a copy, and turned out with some 
short, sharp, taking title, such as " Gammon," " Fus- 
tian," " Rubbish," " Humbug," " Bamboo," *' Giblbts," 
or the like, is a thing for boarding-schools to yisit 
bodily, and for man-milliners — for whom indeed this 
description of drama seems chiefly intended — to swear 
by! 

When the run of this precious production is over, 
the Haymarket puts in the waggons again : ^ Town 
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AND Countby" for instance, with Wallaok, who really 
should refuse to play the part, working like a coal- 
whipper through the semiHsentimentalism and half- 
heroics of that incarnation of rustic blockheadism, 
Reuben Glenroy. '' Speed the Plough," and all that 
sort of clod-hopping, which did very well in the days 
of bob- wigs and spencers, but really is ajs unsuitable 
to the taste of our time, as one of Pickford's heavy 
vans to carry the mail, or a West country barge to the 
purposes of Transatlantic communication. 

The taste of the town at present — and managers 
ought to look to this — seems to have settled upon 
operatic performances, and upon comedies of everyday 
life. 

With regard to the former, we presume that it is one 
of the rages that attack the town at intervals, like hot 
fits of an ague : the magic name of Kehble, and the 
talent of the young lady who lately retired, worthily 
sustaining the credit of her name, have had a good 
deal to do in making operatic entertainments the 
feshion; and, as light, elegant, and, to the masses, 
novel entertainments, it is possible that they may con- 
tinue in vogue ajs long as our native talent is able to 
sustain their peculiar character and spirit. 

But with respect to the latter, the popular taste has, 
within the last few years, sustained a decided revolu- 
tion : even the highly polished, epigrammatic wit, and 
terse, pointed, sparkling dialogue of Sheridan fail to 
please now, as they used, because it is not in nature to 
have a concentration of wit in every scene, a bon mat 
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in every question, in eveiy reply a repartee. The 
quick, nimble, apprehensive, are delighted, no doubt, 
but the nuusses cannot seize as it flies the sparkling 
evanescence of the dialogue: whence these exquisite 
gems of art are for the closet oftener than for the stage, 
and for the few rather than the many. 

Much less can the improved, educated, and refined 
taste of our time relish the heavy sentiment, dull con- 
ceit, wire-drawn dialogues, awkward plots, or charac- 
ter caricatured of the moralizing drama : nobody will 
pay to be preached at from the stage, when they can 
be preached at from the pulpit for nothing. The 
^^ slow" school has quite gone out of fashion : we laugh 
heartily at stilted tragedy — indeed, tragedy is out of 
date ; and sentimental comedy affects us contrariwise. 
The ideal, mystificatory, mouthing, stalk-horsing, 
fog-in-a-bottle ^ye act play sjrstem will, be assured, 
come down ^' by the run," and nothing under a peerage 
will sustain the reputation of the man who sticks to it. 
The play-going world is now " wide awake ;" we have 
made a grand discovery of late years, that life still lives^ 
that character is to be caught from common life — that 
life which delights us in the representation, because it 
is our life in the reality — which amuses and instructs 
us because we know it — which strikes us like the faith- 
ful portrait of an old-remembered friend — it is this 
life of common everyday manners that takes us by 
storm in dramatic as in narrative representation. 

The distinguished and pre-eminently popular Boz 
was the first, of late years, who cured the public of 
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that short-sightedness that could see nothing amnsive 
or instructiye in the life that lay close under their 
eyes ; what he has done off the stage, the town now 
delights to see done on it. Take, for example, the 
success of the popular performance of " London As- 
SURANOE," than which we cannot adduce a more strik- 
ing instance of the strength as well as the direction of 
the tide of public favour. The critics, to be sure, said 
a great many critical things in its disparagement of 
the play, to wit, that the plot was commonplace — so 
are the plots of common life : that the dialogue was 
occasionally dull — so are the dialogues even of critics 
occasionally dull : that many of the good things were 
boiTowed — so are a great many of (mt good things 
borrowed : that the interest sometimes flags — so does 
the interest of daily life sometimes flag : what, in fact, 
are these objections but so many confirmatory testi- 
monies to the concurrence of this representation of 
common life, or prototype, with its original ? 

Having thrown away a word or two upon the state 
of the public taste, at the time we are writing, as re- 
gards matters theatrical, we can scarcely consider this 
part of our subject complete, while omitting any 
consideration of our present state and prospects of 
dramatic talent, as exhibited in the author and actor. 
Of the former we wiU speak, when we come to consi- 
der the literary character in the gross ; of the latter, 
we can find no better opportunity to say a few words 
than the present. 
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We cannot boast at the present moment of any 
actor, male or female, who stands alone, unapproach- 
able, unsurpassable, whose position is so lofty, and so 
rare, that it cannot, save by death, be shaken — such 
a position as Gabbiok, John Kemblb, Siddons, Kban, 
held by common suffrage, and universal assent — 
there is no such individual on our boards — no monarch 
player domineers over the mimic world. 

We are in that state of iiderregnum in which talent 
becomes more prominent, and pains-taking more 
pnuaeworthy, from the opportunity afforded by va- 
cancies in the very highest walks of the drama; 
the public are waiting for the rising of a particular 
star, that they may follow it, but no star arises to 
greet their longing eyes. The histrionic giants — the 
fatnre Ghirricks, Siddonses, and Keans, are in embryo^ 
and will bestow their treasures upon posterity. 

Mediocrity on the stage seems the character of the 
present day. 

The rare union of the mental and physical attributes 
that alone form the great actor, are wanting to our 
tragedians. There is one— we will not mention names, 
either in pnuse or blame, these gentlemen having, like 
Highland chiefs, their respective factions, who would 
tear us into pieces if we breathed on the lustre and 
perfect chrysolite of their choice. 

This is one of the grand sources of error, perpetually 
welling up from the hearts of men, who make to them- 
selves a god of their idolatry — men.of cliques, critics 
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playing upon one man like Paganini upon one caUgut, 
or rather not so mnch playing on the man, as playing 
the man npon the public 

This course has been adopted with respect to one 
eminent tragedian, whose acting without the sphere of 
his faction, that is to say, with the town at large, is 
not admired, yet is he a man of education, taste, 
and mind-— can grasp the scope and scanning of 
his author na forcibly, more so, perhaps, than any man 
Kring, and is as completely master of the technicali* 
ties, or secondary business of his art. Tet, what is the 
tact 1 nature having denied him the mobility of facial 
muscle, the erratic eye, wandering and lightening, or 
sadly fixed with the chan^ng expression of the 
moment; the modulated voice, full and sonorous in 
development, soft and silvery in retentive passages ; 
but, above all, the almost mysterious power, which 
only the very first tragedians ever possessed, or ev^ 
will possess, of absorbing, losing, merging the actor 
in the character — the player in his play ; this eminent 
tragedian is not only not enthusiastically admired, but 
with the great bulk of the town is, as we have said, 
sometimes distasteful. 

The fact is, nature has denied him the phydgue 
for the successor of Kean ; we do not know that we 
have not done him more than justice, when we said 
that all the mental attributes of success belong to him 
— for we think we have observed, that intensity of 
feeling is often wanting ; but no matter what may be 

TOL. u. H 
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tbe refinement of a man's taste, liis knowledge of his 
profession, or his desire for its elevation and respectar- 
bility — all which, the gentleman we allude to pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree- — if he never can plaj any 
body but himself, play whatever he will ; if the tone, 
of voice, never varied and never pleasing, the face and 
its expression ever and always the same ; the stage 
tread, nay, even the ti m of the head, forbid to ima- 
gine for a moment that we are looking at CoriolanvXy 
or Bichard^ or Max^dh^ and not at Mr So-and-So, of 
the Theatre Royal. — which you please. 

We do not imagine that the warmest admirers of 
this gentleman can take offence at our enumeration of 
defects with which the man himself has nothing to 
reproach himself, any more than he lia» because he 
may be six feet high, or have a mark upon his nose. 

They will say, perhaps, that it is ungenerous to 
mention the defects of nature, as precluding a man. 
from taking the highest rank his profession or the 
public can bestow ; but in return, we take the liberty 
to inquire whether it be not more than ungenerous — 
whether it be not unjust to the man, as well as to the 
public, to set up as the great tragedian of the day, one 
whose natural defects deprive him of half — the lesser 
half, we cheerfully admit*— of those attributes that 
must necessarily unite in him who hopes to live beyond 
his age as a first-rate tragic actor? 

At another house, we find one more of the spoilt 
children of newspaper criticism — and we v)iU bslj^ 
that if we wished evil to any man of talent^ it would 
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be that he should become the idol of a petty cliqae, 
and be by them exalted to a genius. 

We belieye the ruin of many a young man of pro- 
mifflng parts, who, had he been let alone, would have 
struggled and toiled night and day to rise to the level 
of his own estimation of what a man ought to do 
towards excellence — may be traced to the absurd 
and unreasonable praises of injudicious critics, who, 
wishing to push him forward, often throw him upon 
his face, never to rise again. 

When a man gets a clique of this sort at his back, 
he becomes insolent, idle, and conceited, fiancies that 
the applauses of critics reflect the approbation of the 
public, and that all that man can do, he does. 

Alas ! how many birds of Jove — or, hy Jove — who, 
thinking they have power to wing an eagle's flight, 
^'with an eye that never winks, and a pinion that 
never tires," are found, upon making trial, grievously 
afflicted with the pip^ and marvellously weak in the 
pen-feather ! 

If we might soar so fax above our humble flight, as 
to venture a word of advice to a child of genius, it 
would be this *^ that, secluding himself studiously 
from praise, more especially of sets or cliques of men, 
he should study to deserve his own ; this^ if he have 
the spirit of a man athirst for lasting fame, he will 
never possess ; for excellence is above the clouds, and 
the nearest approach to it is made only by him who 
is ever struggling to attain it. 

Sets and cliques give reputation at too cheap a rate, 
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at a rate hx below the priee a man who wishes the 
sterling article is willing to pay for it ; in the solitude 
of his chamber let a man stndy to estimate himself, 
not in a circle of applanding friends; the greatest 
minds have ever stood alone, and kept aloof from 
tittle-tattle criticism, and the praises that flow from 
the lips of gossips. 

What is it that makes a paltry Academician think 
himself a great painter ? 

Because he is q^ the Academy. 

What coerces members of the British Association 
for the encouragement of eating, drinking, and gadding, 
into the belief that they are philosophers ? 

Because their fellow-philosophers tell them so. 

What makes a youth, who may by accident find 
his yerses edged into a periodical, consider himself a 
Wordsworth ? 

Because old ladies of both sexes read them with 
pleasure. 

What makes any man a fool, but the foolish praises 
of hasty, injudicious, and partial admirers ? 

We were going to observe that the son, not the suc- 
cessor, of the greatest tragedian of our time, has 
suffered much from this propensity to praise assailing 
him at the outset of his professional career; at the time, 
too, when the memory of his distinguished father, who 
was a great actor because he couldn't help it — the 
soul, fire, and intensity of genius breaking forth in 
every look he wore, in every line he uttered, which, 
if he would, he could not have suppressed — was firesh 
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ifl the public mind. Study, labour, a fjair share of 
talent, and, above all, bearing his faculties meekly, 
have enabled him to overcome both his friends and the 
memory of his great predecessor, so as to sustain a 
highly creditable position in his profession; but we 
hear no more of the greaJb son of a great father — such 
phenomena are rare indeed, and this is not of them. 

There is no high comedian upon the stage. 

Our dramatic gentlemen are, since the retirement of 
Charles Eemble, the most extraordinary sticks — 
there is not one who can either look, speak, or act 
the finished gentleman of our, or any other day. 
Why should we be astonished at this, however, when 
even off the stage the accomplished gentleman is so 
extremely rare? Some are foppish, overdoing their 
man ; others, slow, heavy, and languid, ape feebly the 
cool Tumchcdance of the man of fashion, which none, 
save the man of fashion, can perform with effect, for, 
in him, this is not acting, but natural ; he acquires his 
manner from his position, and is what he is, because 
thus he has ever been.* 

* '' The foUowing sums of money, it has been calculated, make 
nearly the amount spent in theatrical amuaementB, on Monday, 
the 26th December, 1842, at the fourteen theatres that are now 
open in the metropolis. Covent- Garden, L.350 : Drury-Lane, 
L.350 : Haymarket, L.220 : Adelphi, L.120 : Olympic, L.80 : 
Princesses, L^OO : Royal Marylebone, L.lOO : Surrey, L.140 : 
Victoria, L.120 : Sadler's Wells, L.80 : Queen's, L.75 : Garrick, 
L.60 : Norton-Falgate, L.90 : Pavilion, L.75 : Total, L.2,060. 
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The SalooM BgeBsed to iw ar fimn mnaial entertunmeDta, mi 
wludi money is taken at die doan, places of weD known 
eelelirily, as f<^ws : — Grecian SalotMi, L.150 : Albert Saloon, 
L.100 : Bower Saloon, L^O : Yoriohiie Stingo, L.40 : Total, 
L.2,400, taken on tliis erening at the doora of the yarioos 
UKatns."— Obtenxr, Jtm. 1, 1843. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

THE TOWEB AND THE ABBE.. 
^ Snug lying in the abbey/' — Ritals. 

These are one or two exHbitions — though it is 
hardly respectful to call them by that shilling-asso- 
ciated title — which we have postponed, for the pur* 
pose of trying to do justice to the great nameiB with 
which they are associated, and the historical, classical, 
and personal recollections to which a visit to either of 
them — the Abbey and the Toweb — give rise. 

But we find, with regret, that the more we ponder 
and reflect upon those repertories of national monu- 
ments — whether the bones of the mighty dead in the 
one, or their trophies in the other — whether we con- 
template the scene of tears, groans, sighs, and we^try 
nights and days of captivity in the Tower, or tread 
lightly over the hallowed spot 

" Where even the great find rest, 
And blended lie th' oppressor and the oppress'd — " 

we feel more and more incapable of treating these 
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memorable places in the way, and with that high tone 
they merit. 

There is something in the system by which one is 
compelled to yisit both the Abbey and the Tower — 
driven in a crowd, like a iSock of sheep, before the 
warder or ranger who acts as shepherd, which is death 
to all romance, and, as Bums has it, ^'hardens a' 
within, and petrifies the feeling." The telling down 
of sixpences upon the nail, as if we were going into a 
'^ btUy" has something in it, we know not what, that 
reduces the current of yonr thoughts into a sixpenny 
level, and effectually puts an end to all the pleasure 
you proposed to yourself to deriTO from meditation. 

Your idea of the place becomes degraded into that 
of a sixpenny show; and when you are hustled by a 
crowd of curious impertinents, cocknejna, private 
soldiers — who get in for nothing — aboriffines from the 
provinces, and the like, we defy the utmost powers of 
abstraction to carry you beyond the notion that you 
are merely going through the vulgar routine of sight- 
seeing; killing, in short, one of the lions. 

If we could choose our time — if the Abbey and the 
Tower, instead of being let to small parties at sixpence 
a-head, could be hired by the day or hour, like one of 
Searle's eight-oared cutters, would we not have a meal 
of them ? 

Yea, even a banquet ; we would feast, revel in re- 
collections, and the reader should have our tediousness 
willingly bestowed upon him, even at the risk of a 
surfeit. 
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For a yisit to the Tower, ire should ohoose the early 
dawn of a cold, grey, autumnal morning, when the 
sighing wind, detaching the yellow leaf, should gently 
lay it at our feet, emhlem of the fate of all things 
human-— -long ere the stir of busy foot was abroad, and 
while yet the even tread of the sentinel on the battle- 
ments, and tiie answering echo of his footfedl, were the 
only sounds that met the ear, would we seat ourselves 
penaiTely in the melancholy priaon^hamher, or BpeU 
oyer and over again the rude memorials of their 
durance, inscribed by the faltering hands of hopeless 
captives — writing their own epitaphs ! 

The Abbey we should yisit in a mild evening in 
spring, when the warm sun — element of kindling 
life -.^streams his declining rays through the traceried 
window, and when all the world without is springing 
into renewed existence. 

How awful the thought that here^ within these 
walls, there is no spring : — 

^ The spriag returns, bat not to U^em the spring, 
Day^ or the 9weet approach of even or moni| 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or siunmer's san. 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine." 

Here is perpetual winter — here the cold hand of 
death keeps down rebellious spirits that brooked not 
the supremacy of kings, and forbids alike monarchs 
farther to oppress, or slaves longer to succumb — all 
base earth, royal, noble, gentle, and simple. Kings, 
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warriors, what are they here but cowards and slaves ? 
What is all that is left of the greatest, mightiest, and 
best of them, worth? — old bones, fiye pounds for 
twopence. Above these bones what remain to do 
them honour? — a cold stone, a noseless block, a 
cherub blubbering, hme blowing a noiseless trumpet^ 
an epitaph recording eyery virtue — they had not / 

After ail, was it for the honour of being deposited 
in this lofty and well-proportioned bone-house, that 
the crumbling dust below these marbles kept the world 
in hot water ? 

We stamp upon the vault where lies all that the 
tSLta have left of Elizabeth our queen, and the rever- 
berated sound quivers around the tomb of her sister 
and her victim, Mary of Scotland* Did the heartleas 
old woman dream that she would rot in the next 
cellar ? 

^ Drop upon Fox's tomb a tear, 
'Twill trickle to his rival's bier ;" 

an' if it will, where was the use of those men keeping 
at such mortal distance, and interchanging words of 
high defiance through life, when death lays them here, 
at heads and tails, like beggars in St Gi Ws ? 

Wb are here, and we tell you, Edward the Confes- 
sor, Eichard the Second, Elizabeth, and the rest of the 
royal skeletons — and yoti^ meaner phosphates of 
Dukes, Princes, Field-Marshals, Admirals of the Eed, 
Courtiers, Ministers of State — and you also, crack- 
skulls of Poets' Comer — that the humble individual 
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who has the honour to address yon — we, eren tpe^ the 
warm blood careering merrily through these blue veins; 
our osteology kept together by sinewy ligaments, 
wrapped up in warm surtouts of good stout muscle, 
and covered with its appropriate cuticle ; able to move 
about and go whither we list, take the air, hear the 
lark carol, and look at the sunbeams dancing on the 
rippling waters ; yea, we consider ourselves worthier, 
greater, mightier than ye all ! 

Hark in your ear, Bess, down below-canyon sign 
our death-warrant ? We should rather think not, old 
ladyi 

Where are your lying poets, idolatrous courtiers, 
your pet dogs of humanity, your two-legged poodles, 
yea, and your wise men — where is that old muf^ 
Burleigh ; where honest WaJsingham ; where courtly 
Leicester ; where gallant Essex, and still more gallant 
BaJeigh? Where is Anthony Eudd, who preached 
before you, and told you that age ''had furrowed 
your £Ebce, and besprinkled your hair with its meaJ ? " 
Where are all the poor wretches you put to death, 
d'ye hear? 

No answer. 



Lie still, ye unimportant, useless dead — what are 
ye now more than meanest dust ? The present orier 
of the court at Westminster Hall over the way, is 
of more moment in the eyes of men than the whole 
lot of ye — yea, even the live beadle of Fancras parish 
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is moze goigeoofl, and Ooioner Waklej oftener in the 
mooilis of m^i ! 

What had you in life more than I hare now ? •— 
power, flattery, pomp ? — power, to abuse it — flattery, 
to be befooled in the ear with — and pomp, to contrast 
with the dank, dark hole wherein are stowed away your 
miserable relics. Bah ! let me live — as long as I can, 
as well as I can, and as contented as I can ; let me thank 
God for what I haye, which is better to me than all 
your subternmeons Majesties and Graces ever had ; be 
yours the preterite, mine the present and the future 
tense ; and when death comes for his debt, what can 
befal me worse than to be like you — buried and for- 
gotten? Where will be, then, in brief, the difference 
between us? no more than this — you rot within, I 
without Westminster Abbey. 

To come down a peg or two, leaving meditations to 
Henrey, who understood that sort of thing, the Abbey 
is a pleasant lounge in warm, or we should rather say 
very hot weather : then, it is of the temperature of an 
ordinary ice-house, and with a pair of cork soles, a 
muffler, and a skuU-^ap — without which no one who 
does not wish to join company with the illustrious 
dead should enter the fane — we can get on very 
pleasantly. 

Depositing your hat and cane with a foolish-faced, 
whisker-fringed man in a black gown in Poet's Comer, 
you dangle about, looking at the tomb of John Dbtdeit , 
observing, by the way, that the nobleman who had 
the honour of contributing the stone — a Duke of 
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Buckingham, we believe — lias had his own name cut 
in letters as large as those of the great man he professes 
to commemorate. 

Whitbread the brewer put up a bust of Milton in 
Gripplegate Church, but he had the good taste not to 
inscribe beneath it, ^' put up here by Whitbread the 
brewer:" however, when a Duke does a handsome 
thing, he has a right to take care that his merit shall 
be handsomely acknowledged ! 

In that comer behold the chastest tablet and best 
inscription in the church, 

O BABE BEN JONSON ! 

There is the tablet to the memory of poor Goldsmith, 
the profile of the poet — a true Hibernian profile, by 
the way — with the inscription from the pen of the 
great Sam. Johnson : then there is the monument to 
Shakespeabb, and Pbiob, and Gay, and — but a batch 
has by this time been collected, and you are desired to 
move onward, stopping only to deposit your sixpence 
on the tomb of some defunct Abbot, who has the per^ 
petual chink of silver rattling in his ear — pity the 
good old soul cannot hear it -*- and you are free of the 
house. 

The guides, as we have said, conduct you at such a 
rapid rate, that you have no time to admire or think 
over what you see : in fiact, each chapel would occupy 
with pleasure an entire day; that of Henbt VII. 
you would hardly thoroughly exhaust in two. 
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When the guides leave you, however, yoa can stroll 
more at leisure through the body of the church — and 
if you haye a sentimental fellow-meditator — one who 
will not talk, but who will ttUtik with you, there is no 
greater pleasure of the calm, contemplative kind, than 
flitting from tomb to tomb, and pausing to recall wan- 
dering recollections of the doings in the flesh of the 
mouldering tenants below. As an effect of contrast, 
you cannot do better than spend the fore part of your 
day in Westminster Hall, amid the rush of witnesses 
and clients, the bustle of attorneys. 

The tedious forms, the solemn prate. 
The pert dispute, the dull debate. 
The drowsy bench, the babbling hall — 

i 

and then walk across the way to the Abbey. 

The vanity of all human ambitions cannot be more 
forcibly illustrated. 

In the Hall, you see learned gentlemen in wigs, 
crowing, arguing, and combating like rival bantams 
for fame. You see hordes — swarms of the briefless, 
condemned for life to look on while other men are 
eating ; or, what is an hundred-fold worse, to listen, 
while other men are speaking, by the incurable thirst 
of fame. You behold judges on the bench, representing 
years of midnight anxiety and toil, employed in reach- 
ing that envied elevation, for the hope of fame. 

Half a minute's walk brings you to a silent city, 
where kings, heroes, beauties, titles, fortunes, sleep 
neglected — the sleep of death — no one remembering. 
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caring for, or troubling their heads about them. We 
behold in the tombs how petty is grandeur — how 
puny, power — beauty, how unsightly — £une, how 
obscure — fortune, how mean; when, after this, we 
return to the haunts of men, so hi from seeing any 
thing admirable, or mighty, or great, we behold a 
little busy hive of stinging unprofitable creatures, 
humming and droning away their little lives, and 
leaying no more lasting memories behind them than 
the drones of the hive of lesser insects. 
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CHAPTEB X. 
The Stomachs of Lovdov. 

About a month or two ago we gare the patient 
reader the slip — it was at Smithfield Bars, on a busy 
market morning. 

There is mnch to see, and something it may be to 
smeU in Smithfield on a market morning. Its penned 
thousands of LeicesterSy South Downs, and Merinos — 
its countless thousands of fatted swine — its multitudes 
of bleating lambs, pretty dears, so soon to be swallowed 
with mint sauce, salad, and the usual et ceteras — its 
streets of living oxen, whose broad backs form a level 
leathery floor, over which you often see adventurous 
drovers, stick in hand, take their desperate way. 

Corpulent graziers, with leathern pocket-book 
cnunmed with bank of England notes; enterprising 
knackers, wholesale dealers in that favourite article of 
food, horse flesh, subsequently retailed to the lieges 
in ^ ^ mode beef, mutton pies, sausages, and a variety 
of other fancy costumes: lynx-eyed salesmen, who 
have but to glance at a beast to know how many stone 
he weighs, offal inclusive : journeymen butchers look* 
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mg for a job : policemen on the scent after roving 
pickpockets : chawbacons in smock-frocks, munching 
bread and cheese, or gazing listlessly around from the 
secure eminence of a waggon-load of hay : shepherds 
•and drovers from all quarters of the agricultural world, 
and you have a morning at Smithfield. 

Truly, ravenous reader, it is a goodly stomach that 
same Smithfield ; like our own, empty as a gallipot 
the greater part of the week, but filled even to reple- 
tion upon market days. In our case, you will under- 
stand market day to be that when some hospitable 
Christian, pitying our forlorn condition, delights our 
ears with the unwonted but musical ^^ Dine with me," 
when, be assured, we eat and drink vindictively, like 
an author at his publisher's ! 

Shepherds and their dogs, we delight to contem- 
plate. 

Strictly speaking, there is nothing Arcadian about 
^ther master or colley — both are the roughest -looking 
creatures you ever beheld; but there is something 
about the physiognomy of shepherds that interests and 
pleases us ---a dreamy look, such as poets wear, the 
result of a lone life upon the hills, and much more com- 
panionship with nature than with man. 

Take that tall, erect fellow, for example, leaning 
Against the rails where are penned some ten score of 
black cattle ; even if you overlook his plaided scarf^ 
there is enough of nationality in his ample forehead, 
jBkirted by thin sandy hair, his clear azure eye, and 
iiigh cheekbones, to assure you he is a descendant of 

VOL. II. o 
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the Picts. He haa no pipe, like your British shepherd, 
hut applies the ^ sneeshin-muir ever and anon to his 
proboscis. His dog, queer frizzly beast, but no more 
a bumpkin than his master, sits, taking unwonted rest, 
upon his tailless hunkers, but ever and anon turns his 
head, quick and sharp, in the direction of the *^ black- 
faces," oyer whom, for many a weary league, he was 
posted as whipper-in or adjutant. 

Now the shepherd, tired of leaning against the rail, 
goes over to an old woman's bookHstall, turning over 
and cheapening the volumes. See, the colley follows, 
looking up into his master s visage with erudite nose. 
No doubt on't, that cur is familiar with books; and 
we should be no whit astonished to find him, upon 
examination, as well read as many a cockney. 

Now, if you please, reader, we will be off, for al- 
though our clothes cannot suffer, yet the concussion of 
greasy butchers, drovers, ragamuffins, and the like, 
may contaminate by spot or stain, your unexception- 
able " rig out." Before we leave the market, however, 
let us step up stairs to the first floor room of the 
^' Cock and Gooseberry," and take a cowp-ctml of the 
busy scene from the window. 

What a paradise of beef! What snow clad vales of 
mutton ! What an undulatory sea of swine, tossing 
and tumbling like Neptune in his sleep, though rather 
less melodious ! 

There, sir, you behold neither more nor less than 
dinner for three < — days of the capacious maw of uni- 
versal London. What do we say ? Where is New* 
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gate market, mighty in butcher meat ? — where Leaden- 
hall, tremendous in turkeys? — where Billingsgate, alive 
with finny prey? Scaly reader, we have eaten nothing, 
positively nothing; let us be off to Billingsgate for a fin 
of fish — take our poultry on our way back at Leaden* 
hall — spoil a baron of beef at Newgate, and consume 
at Covent-garden our hora d^oeuvres and dessert. 

When you reach the Monument on Fish Street 
Hill, you have only to follow your nose ; find Billings- 
gate by the scent, regaled with every variety of 
^' ancient and fish-like smell :" Lochfine herrings, 
Dutch diUOy swimming in seas of crimsoned brine; 
Finnan baddies, lying on the flat of their backs, in- 
viting purchasers ; Yarmouth bloaters ; split salmon, 
of which you may command even a solitary rasher, if 
you have the twopenny-worth of circulating " browns" 
wherewith to remunerate the vender for the same. 
In brief, you proceed through a leading thoroughfare 
of dried fish, until you arrive at a small incommodious 
and pitiful little hole, like the dirty dock wharf of a 
provincial seaport. Have a care of looking round, or 
you will probably break your shins over a retail lot of 
shrimps, lobsters, or flat-fish, refuse of the morning's 
market. This is Billingsgate. 

If you happen to be a Liverpool man, you will 
turn up your nose with contempt, and invite us to 
express our approbation of your fish-market. And so, 
with a safe conscience, we may ; for never did we see 
any piscatory mart that was not, to use an expression 
borrowed from Billingsgate, a sccUi/ concern in com- 
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parison. Bnt, my dear sir, recollect that Billingsgate 
is not a fish-market, but a fish- warehouse — a place 
of import — a great fish exchange. The market is in 
the three thousand fishmongers* shops, (we have counted 
here five hundred carts one morning at one time,) 
of every neighbourhood in and about the metropolis ; 
yea, as far as railways can carry the article in a sale^ 
able condition. Business is carried on here, as every 
where else throughout London, where a large amount 
of business has to be done in a short space of time — 
that is to say, by fsuctoiB who expose lots suited to th0 
wants or means of intending purchasers by auction^ 
which are purchased either by the retail dealer in 
person, or by his commission agent. By this expe- 
ditious process the market is opened, cleared, and 
closed within a few hours : in summer, before the 
regular working day begins. 

At four o'clock, p.m. every day, under the auspices 
of the landlord of the Thkee Tttns, within the market 
is served up a truly substantial and excellent fish 
dinner, but different, indeed, both as to cooking and 
charges, from the more costly and recherche feeds at 
Greenwich or Blackwall. The banquet consists of 
a variety of whatever fish may be in season and abun-t 
dance. If turbot happens to have been a drug in the 
market the morning of the day you dine, then you 
may expect turbot ; if cod, you will be sure to have a 
slice from a magnificent head and shoulders, cooked in 
the plain old English iiushion. After this, you will be 
served with a substantial joint of roast or boiled. 
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with customary trimmings. Your dinner costs you 
eighteenpence ; and if you take a nip of brandy, aj9 
you ought, this additional extravagance will swell 
your '^ totde" to one and ninepence : the waiter invari- 
ably forgetting to return with the odd threepence, it 
will be advisable for you to make a merit of necessity, 
waving your hand while giving the attendant func- 
tionary the needless permission to keep the change for 
himself. 

From Billingsgate we ascend through a labyrinth of 
intricate lanes to Leadenhall. Here we have the 
great emporium of poultry — tons of turkeys ; cubic 
yards of geese, capons, and barn-door chucks ; with, 
in the season, absolutely clouds of game and wild- 
fowl. Here you have a capital idea of the numbers 
of the poultry-eating, or wealthy classes. A fowl in 
London, humble reader, if it be good for any thing to 
eat, is good for three and sixpence or four shillings to 
2>ay; so that, we need hardly tell you, the gizzard 
wing, or a bit of the breast, is meat for our masters. 
Yet here you see waggon-loads of pheasants and par- 
tridges, caravans of hares, bushels of larks, cart-loads 
of feathered bipeds of all sorts and sizes. You would 
positively imagine, from the quantities scattered about, 
that the very Union workhouses banqueted every day 
upon poultry. 

We glance at Newgate market on our way to 
Covent (harden, but there is nothing in it to detain us 
for a moment. We would call at Spitalfields market? 
if it were in our way, because, — as our object is to 
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exhibit to you both sides of life, we should be obliged, 
even at the hazard of turning your stomachs, to shew 
you the horrid yiands poverty is compelled to taste, 
at this most miserable end of the town — this anti- 
podes to the region of opulence, rank, and fashion, of 
the other hemisphere of our metropolitan world. 
No garden like Covent Garden. 
Oh, you dilettanti diggers and delvers, amateur 
hoers and weeders, gentlemen who delight in 'garden- 
ing, and exult in the gratified ambition of growing 
your own vegetables, look here, and say whether any 
of you can grow any thing you require for less than 
double the money, and quadruple the trouble, we 
towns-people have, when requiring similar articles. 
What care we for blights, or frosts, or broken glass, 
or stoves out of repair, or drunken gardeners, or any 
other of the casualties to which home-manufactured 
greens or fruits are liable ? Nothing short of a gene- 
ral suspension of the laws of vegitative nature can 
deprive us of our summer or our spring cabbages, oup 
early cauliflowers, our sprouts. The agriculture, 
horticulture, and floriculture of Covent Garden, are 
comprised in a tolerably well-fllled purse. You are 
here sure of your crop by the liberal application of 
that universal fertilizer — ready money. 

Now, here again you have other examples of the 
artificial wants and difiicult luxuries of London. 
Fancy a cabbage shop with polished brass sashes, 
squares of plate glass costing fifteen or twenty pounds 
a-piece ; within, a French polished mahogany counter. 
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and a shopwoman in black silk dress and braided 
hair, entering sales with a gold headed pen ! Observe 
in the windows how the very seasons are anticipated, 
and Dame Nature compelled to be productiye before 
her time. Look at those tubers the bulk of marbles : 
they are young potatoes — half a guinea a pound. 
Regard that saucerful of peas — pale, sickly, and good 
for nothing. Just step in, will you, and ask the lady 
how she sells them. — A guinea an ounce ! 

Only a guinea an ounce ! Powers of peaa ! where 
does the money come from ? 

^' What are these black, rough-looking things, some- 
thing like Jerusalem artichokes V — ** Those, sir, are 
truffles — capital stuffing for pheasant or turkey." 
Cheaper certainly to stuff them with half-crowns, but 
then the flavour would not be so exquisite. This, you 
see, is the shop of an herbalist : here the proprietor 
prepares vegetable remedies, infusions, decoctions, and 
the like ; so that you may be physicked or fed, accor- 
ding as you are prompted by appetite or indigestion. 
At the next shop, behold what a goodly array of pines, 
with their rich tropical orange bulbs and peculiar 
gieen-tufted tops: we have doubtless heard great 
things of the flavour of a pine-apple, but, in our 
present circumstances, feel much more disposed to 
imagine that it tastes very like a turnip. 

^ What are those in the bottle with moss ?" 

« Snakes." 

^^ Live Snakes for sale T 

« Yes, sir. 



M 
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^ What use is made of them f 

^ PctB, BIT." 

Yeiy delightful ohjectSy trolj: and ao peo^e in 
London aie to he found who can fling away affec- 
tion npon seipentB! After this we can eieoBQ the 
Coontess-Dowager who adTertised for ^ a dog-ho j of 
Evangelical principles, and accnstdmed to the care of 
pugs." 

Halt ! this is a honquet shop : the window, as joa 
see, filled with little groimd glass Yases, each with its 
sprig of geranium, leaf of Ulj of the Yallej, or mossy 
rosebud ; here are yiolets — 



^ Sweeter than are the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytliaiea's breath.' 
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Here are gem-like flowers, whose names are to us 
unknown, tastefully made up with silver wire into 
most exquisite little nosegays, in the eyening to be 
transferred to the filigree holder of high-born damsel 
going to route or ball, or more favoured — nestling in 
her bosom. 

Now is your time, amorous youth, to pop in 
and cull a charming — we will not say nosegay — 
nose me no nosegays — but botiquet^ for your mis- 
tress. 

Perhaps you have studied the language of fiowers, 
and may diq>ose your selection so as to convey a 
sentiment, or hint an assignation ; or, more probably, 
you see something peculiarly appropriate in such a 
present. Flowers to the fair ; hang it, we ourselves 
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will yenture sixpence on a lily of the yalley for 
Wilhelmina Popkins. 

** Eighteen-penoe, sir." For a sprig of waterlily : 
Pooh! Why should we lay out any thing for the 
Popkinses? at our time of life we should be only 
laughed at by Willy, and jumped at by Mamma Pop- 
kins. This bald patch on the crown of our head 
reminds us of our folly ; and, leaying you young men 
selecting flowers for your mistresses, we quietly take 
our way home with a bunch of '' sparrow grass" under 
our arm, meditating as we go along, not upon the 
Popkinses, but whether we shall eat our delicacy 
with sauce, or with a toast and butter. 
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CHAPTER «L 
A MosNDro AT Bow Stbest. 

^ All persons found trespassing will be prosecnted 
according to law." 

Awful woids — stopping in Iub onward course 
suburban bedgebreaker, apple or poultry stealer, or 
Cockney sportsman on sanguinary deeds intent ! 

Formidable announcement — '^ witb the vifnuat 
rigour of the lawr Mark you, the owner of the 
sacred territory oyer whose pitched paling with crooked 
nails at top, peeps this terrible denunciation in white 
letters on a black ground, does not menace you with 
hu utmost rigour. Tou are not to be punished by 
him. No such thing. Good kind Christian that he 
is, he hates the word vJtmoit rigour. He is no Shylock 
thirsting for a pound of your flesh avoirdupois, with 
the gravy in it. He would willingly let you off with 
a remonstrance or an admonition not to encroach upon 
his territory again, if he had his way of it : but then, 
my dear sir, he has nothing to do with it : you offend 
not against him, but against the law : you are prose- 
cuted, not according to him, but according to law : you 
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are punished, contrary to jour prosecutor's inclination, 
and greatly to the easement of his conscience, not with 
his utmost rigour, but with the utmost rigour of the 
law ! 

Law ! when we think of thee — in thyself impalp- 
able, invisible, incomprehensible, yet in thy results 
tangible, substantial, legible — how varied and Protean 
are the aspects you present to our imaginative peeper? 
Sometimes we behold thee a hoofed and homed Satan, 
thy parchment skin curiously tattooed with captivating 
hieroglyphics, upon which, when the eyes of thy 
victims rest for a moment, straight are they spirited 
away, to be seen no more. Again, thou seemest like 
a wrinkled miser, brooding over his money bags, thy 
den fenced round with intricate and complicated 
engines to catch by the arm or leg such aa may ven- 
ture to approach thee. Fresto^ thou changest to a 
bloated spider, fattening in thy den upon the carcaflses 
of blue-bottles, which, having sucked dry, thou flingest 
out again, in thy capacious web ever entangling more ! 

Sometimes thou seemest a fisherman, closing fiist 
upon the small fry of society thy drag-net, and opening 
wide every mesh to let the well fed fish escape. Now 
thou wearest the effigy of a crown ; thy fangs grasp 
fetters, the gibbet, and the wheel, and out of thy 
mouth cometh the words tikase or orcUmance^ while 
cowering slaves lie trembling at thy feet. At home, 
we see thee multiplied twelvefold, with aspect honest, 
manly, and erect, the terror of unjust judges, the dread 
of tyrannizing kings — sitting in fearless judgment 
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upon thy peers, tempering justice with mercy — seeing 
thee thus, we are familiar with thy face, and thou art 
terrible no more ! 

We are not to be talked into an implicit deference 
to the excellences of our constitution, nor to blink 
whatever comes under our eyes of injustice in the 
practical administration of our laws. But while we 
expose those defects that have crept into our admini- 
stration of justice ; while we lament that our practice 
recognizes, or at least tolerates^ differences unthought 
of in our theory — we gratefully and gladly admit 
that the supremacy of the laws in this country is com^ 
plete ; and that in its completeness it is the greatest 
blessing a free people can enjoy ; for it is the parent 
of all national prosperity, and the guardian of pro- 
gressive improvement. 

In London, the supremacy of the law is strikingly 
remarkable — the surrender of individual power is 
complete. 

Whether we contemplate the majesty of law as 
exhibited in preservation of the public peace, or in the 
protection of life and property in this vast metropolis, 
its operation is equally wonderful and useful. When 
we consider the heterogeneous character of a London 
population — made up, in the mass, of such incom- 
patible materials ; when we reflect that it is the asylum 
of the criminal, the prey of the swindler, the dupe of 
the quack, the hiding-place of the unfortunate, the 
knavish, and the vicious, as well as the home of honest 
industry and continuous toil; when we reflect how 
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mach property is accumulated in eveiy district within 
the Bills of Mortality, we are amazed at the company 
tiv^e inJ&equency of ontrage and plunder, and the com- 
paratiye certainty with which attempts at either are 
detected and suppressed. 

Stand near a goldsmith's or money-changer s window 
— one of those windows where gold in ingots, silver 
in bars, crumbs and dust of the precious metals, thou- 
sand pound notes, and every variety of the representa- 
tives of credit are displayed with, as it would seem, 
careless profusion, and cast an eye upon the wretches 
who gloat, with hungry eyes, over the mine which a 
strip of glass only divides from their grasp — and 
wonder, as we often have wondered, that that glass is 
seldom or never broken. 

How often have we seen starving creatures feed 
themselves, as it were, with the unsatisfactory spec- 
tacle of viands exhibited in open windows, or upoii 
benches outside the tradesman's doors, yet how few, 
how very few, comparatively speaking, put forth the 
furtive hand, and pilfer that which might be life to 
them, but which is not theirs to take, though they 
have not wherewithal to buy. 

Perhaps you will say, the certainty of detection is 
sufficient to withhold the pilfering hand : but detection, 
though probable, is not certain, and the love of liberty 
must, we should think, give place to the love of life ; 
yet, do we not know, through the medium of the 
public press, that hundreds, we might say thousands, 
in this metropolis have retired to holes and comers to 
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die — litemUj, to die^ sooner than parchase prolonged 
existence at a disgraceful price ; to perish sooner than 
to steal? 

Therefore, for God's sake, let us not take too low an 
estimate of poor human nature : let us not be as brass 
or iron to our own flesh and blood : let us assure our- 
selves that the devil, in all his diversity of shapes, can 
assume no form more seductive to crime than poverty : 
While we fill our prisons with poor rogues, and sit 
in our courts of justice making general jail deliveries, 
let us have a care that we forget not, in our haste to 
punish crimes, our own criminal negligence in their 
prevention. 

Let us turn to the supremacy of the law, as exhibited 
in the preservation of the public peace ; and confess 
how completely the law has emancipated itself from 
being in every man's hand, to make what abuse he 
please of it. 

Take a street row, for instance, — how swimmingly 
every thing goes on until a policeman turns the comer. 
What though he be the most ungainly lout (as indeed 
most of these functionaries are) ever captured upon the 
moors of Yorkshire or the fens of Allen, yet is he 
armed with authority, and no man dreams of opposi- 
tion : not a lettre de cachet imder the old regime had 
more absolute power : the mob, for whose capacious maw 
said policeman would not be a mouthful, slinks away 
at his approach : the combatants are effectually cowed, 
and neither is the better man. There stands the great 
officer of the law, clothed in authority and a stand-up 
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collar, listening to the origin of the scuffle, or, as the 
women who expound matters choose to say, 'Hhe 
rights of it ;" there he stands, menacing the refractory, 
admonishing the quarrelsome, and dispersing the dila^ 
tory : nor does he seize the principal culprits, so long 
as he perceives the most remote problibility of being 
invited to take any thing to drink. 

To poor trampsy as also to wretches who get a living 
in the open air by selling nuts and oranges, he enter- 
tains a mortal aversion ; as indeed he does to all who 
have no money, and who by no human possiblity can 
^ stand any thing," as the official phrase is : but to the 
midnight pranks of noblemen and gentlemen he is 
laadably indifferent. If a charge be preferred against 
one of this privileged class, your policeman "• cannot 
take the case, 'cos he didn't see the gen'l'man do it," 
— a nice distinction, which procures our judicious 
guardian of the night many a half-crown, over and 
above his weekly wages. 

Honest or not, however, your metropolitan police- 
man is a conjurer of no ordinary powers. He will 
spirit you away like a fairy, and, like the head of 
Medusa, he will turn you into a stone (station house :) 
men and women, in his custody, are no longer men 
and women, they are merely cases : and it is odds that, 
before they get clear of the business, the eases will be 
pretty well cleaned out. 

The inefficiency of our metropolitan police force, as 
at present constituted, for detective purposes, has been 
of late much dilated upon ; and, perhaps, there may 
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be some traih in that assertion ; bnt, whatever changes 
circumstanoes may render necessary, we trust that it 
will never be forgotten that the old Bow Street 
myrmidons owed mnch of their success in capturing 
notorious offenders to an atrocious system of tolerating, 
and by that toleration fostering crime until it became 
ripe for the gaUows, — a system disgraceful to any 
country, but most of all to a free country like our 
own.* 

^ A Morning at Bow Street," will ^ve the best idea 
of the ordinary procedure of our metropolitan police 
courts, albeit we cannot pretend to the graphic por- 
traiture of the comicalities of the place, peculiar to a 
well known and justly popular publication bearing 
that title; but, in truth, we do not visit courts of 
justice, high or low, for the purpose of administering 
to the amusement of our readers : a court of justice is 
a sorrowful place, and the emotions it excites are of a 
painful character : we enter it as we do an hospital, 
in expectotion of breathing an impure air — an atmo- 
sphere of moral pestilence. 

There are, it is true, botii in madhouses and courts 
of justice, passages that humour may torture into the 
means of exciting mirth ; but they are few and fiur 
between. At a police office we are compelled to be^ 
hold the most loathsome of diseases — moral plagues : 

* A detectire police has lately been selected from the ranks 
ef the force generally. We could wish that a little more atten- 
tion weve tamed to the remote causes of crime, tmd the most 
likely means of its prevention. 
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there is much suffering — many tears: and Heaven 
forbid that we should make the misfortunes of our fel- 
low-creatures incidents for laughter. Our purpose is 
to present the public with rough pen-and-ink sketches 
— studies from nature — not caricatures, of the fami- 
liar scenes of London life; perhaps unnoticed only 
because thej are familiar. Fond enough of fun, we 
like to be funny in proper places. 

Ihdce est dedpere in loco, and the impatient reader 
will haye the goodness to bear with us, until we come 
to the House of Commons, or some other place where 
we can play the fool with propriety, and be empty, 
loquacious, and good-for-nothing to his heart's con- 
tent. 

Bow Street, why so called we know not, unless it be 
that it is straight as an arrow, is situate lying and 
being somewhere about the middle of the metropolis, 
bounded by brick and mortar houses on all sides of 
the visible horizon, with (in the summer) about as 
much blue sky overhead as would trim a lady's bonnet 
with economy. Geologically, the carriage way is 
Aberdeen granite, the footways sand-stone rag, with 
upper-lying strata of mud or dust, according to the 
season ; the manufactures gin, in every variety, with 
the various adulterations of beer now in vogue in the 
metropolis ; the natural history is comprised in two 
larks hanging out of a garret window at the station- 
house ; the population comprises actors out of work, 
theatrical agents, policemen, pick-pockets, and ladies' 
of easy virtue. 

VOL. n. p 
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The pablic buildings are the Theatre Boyal, of 
which enough has been said in a fonner chapter of 
oar series, and the Pobce Coort, to which we are now 
about to direct the attention of the canons observer of 
men and manners. 

We may mention, as a sapplement to the aboye 
exqaisite morceau of topography, that Bow Street in 
common parlance^ is absorbed and swallowed up in its 
principal signification — that of a police-office ; a Bow 
Street officer is a term significant and comprehensible 
as a Bond Street lounger. If you hear that a firiend of 
yours has been taken to ^ Bow Street," you may ex- 
pect nothing less than to have a full, true, and parti- 
cular account of him in the newspc^rs ; and if a 
quarrelsome fellow declares that he'll ^' haye you up" 
at Bow Street, you must be a slow feUow indeed, if 
you do not try your best to decline the inyitation. 

A number of sickly-looking women, and pallid gin- 
faced men, lurking about the doors of an unpretending 
stucco-fronted edifice, indicate the police-office ; a 
closed door, inscribed ^' Magistrates' entrance," and an 
open door, sufficiently pointing out the public thorough- 
fares, complete the identity of " Bow Street." 

On making his d^yuty the stranger — happy he 
whose face is a strange face here — is immediately 
assailed by a number of ^' bltie-botUes" in ordinary, who 
act the part of touters, imagining that nothing but 
business could haye induced the wayfarer to trust 
himself in such a frowzy atmosphere. — '^ Declaration, 
sir," — « Application, sir," — " Speak with the magi»- 
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irate, sir/' — assail him at every turn ; and it is not 
without some difficulty that, at length, the student of 
human character is ushered into the awful presence of 
the presiding judge himself. 

The apartment in which this eminent functionary 
retails the small wares of justice, is somewhat narrow 
and incommodious — the least possible space is set 
apart for the public — barely enough to conform to the 
theory of our constitution, that the courts shall be 
open to the meanest subject. Within the enclosure of 
imitation oak, there is ample space for the ordinary 
business of the tribunal, and a little to spare for those 
distinguished amateurs who are in the habit of crowd- 
ing the bench when any criminal of more than ordi- 
nary atrocity is brought up for examination. 

When we entered, a little, swarthy, but healthy- 
looking man, gray-haired, of a pleasing expression of 
face, with twinkling black eyes, occupied the judicial 
seat. Instead of a wig, as at Westminster, he wore 
his hat, but was otherwise undistinguished ajs to 
costume. 

We could not avoid remarking that his worship was 
a devoted believer in the doctrines of Lavater. 
Nothing could exceed the scrutiny of his dark eye as 
it fell upon the evidence in the witness box, or the 
prisoner at the bar. He glanced from plaintiff to 
defendant, from prisoner to prosecutor, as he would 
discover the chance there might be of getting a word 
of truth out of any of the parties, and around his lips 
played a peculiar smile — not by any means a sneer, 
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but a smUe of easy incredulity, obeeirable only in men 
who have been aocustomed thiongh life to behold in 
its fall development the wont side of hnman natoze 
— in lawyeiB especially, and judges. 

His worship was attended by the usual subordinate 
officers — a clerk of court, a dapper, pert, whipper- 
snapper personage, as magistrates' clerks inyariably 
are ; a bottle-nosed clerk of the arraigns, who read 
the charges against prisoners and the summonses 
between party and party. 

In a side box sat three gentlemen, reporters of the 
public press. Facing the magisterial chair was the 
felons' dock, guarded by a functionary whose office 
was sufficiently indicated by a number of keys chained 
together, and carelessly thrust beneath the lining of 
his jacket. 

A promiscuous lot of ne'er-do-well men and dilapi- 
dated women filled the hutch or pen at the lower end 
of the apartment. When you have taken notice of a 
bronzed plaster cast of the original magistrate of Bow 
Street, on the top of a book-case where repose the 
statutes for the guidance of police magistrates, and 
haye sufficiently admired the gilded royal escutcheon 
over all, you will have leisure to concentrate your 
attention upon that lamentable-looking gent, now in 
the act of disbursing the customary penalty for getting 
drunk — where the law can take hold of him. 

How much ashamed he looks — how he averts his 
eyes from the impudent stare of the vulgar throng, 
and with what evident reluctance he dribbles out 
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shilling after shilling, then, lifting his hat as much as 
possible to conceal his chagrin, slinks shamefacedly 
away. 

When the disciple of Bacchus eyaporated, the jailer 
came into court, conducting a little precocious urchin, 
who seemed about twelve, or at most thirteen years of 
age, with a pale hungry face, a sharp roving eye, and 
the most unmitigated impudent expression we ever 
yet beheld in man or boy. He was dressed in a ragged 
blue jacket and fustian trousers, in the pockets whereof 
were thrust his tiny hands. 

He now and then hitched up his inexpressibles, 
siulor fiEbshion ; and, turning round to the mob, winked 
with either eye several times, at the same time putting 
his tongue in his cheek — expressions, as we understood 
them, at once of his respect for the Bench, and of an 
easy indifference to his present peculiar situation. 
When the turnkey's eye fell upon him, he assumed an 
air of ludicrous gravity; altogether, he appeared a 
thoroughly depraved little rascal; nor did his dialogue 
with the worthy magistrate at all tend to weaken our 
first impression. 

When the charge was read, and the evidence gone 
into, his worship addressed the culprit. 

Magistrate. — I am afnud you are a very bad boy. 
You have been here before — what was that for ? 
Urchin, — Oney for breakin' a idnder. 

Magistrate, — I presume, with the intention of 
stealing something. 
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Urthin, — No — for tien Fd a broke it, tlieie warVt 
noffin to steal. 

Magittrate, — I most send you to prison for three 
months. 

Urchin. — Wetrj well. 

Magigtrate, — And when jon come out, I hope 
yon '11 be a reformed character. 

Urchin^ (with energy.) — Fen I does come ont, I 
'opes as how I '11 make a man of myself by doin a 
summnt \ 

Turnkey now seizes the nrchin by the collar, lifting 
him as yon wonld a cod-fish, and bundles him off to 
a cell, immediately returning with a conple of jovenile 
delinquents, a size larger, but without the remarkable 
shrewdness and yivacity of the departed culprit. 
These Spartan youths having failed in an attempt to 
extract a pocket handkerchief, must pay the penalty 
consequent on being found out, and are punished for 
their culpable want of profeisjsional dexterity. 

The magistrate, in consequence of the younger of 
the two being what is technically called an old 
offender, sentenced him to imprisonment for one 
calendar month ; the elder, upon receiving the miti- 
gated sentence of a fortnight's durance, burst into 
tears, crying out, " Please you, my lord, give me the 
same as Bill ; Bill didn't do no more nor me, nor I 
didn't do no more nor he — give me a calendar the 
same as Bill!" 

The laughter of the spectators, in which the bench 
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participated, conld not be restrained, while this modem 
Pythias continued blubbering and praying for his 
" calendar." His worship, however, was deaf to the 
nrchin s entreaties, and the friends were pitchforked 
unceremonioosly out of court. 

Another group enters upon the changeful scene — an 
ironfaced master and idle runaway apprentice. Inden- 
tures are handed by the former to his lordship, and 
complaint preferred. 

It appeared that, notwithstanding the apprentice 
gets fifteen shillings a-week for the work he do^ 
while learning his trade, he chooses to absent himself 
from his master's premises, for the purpose of partici* 
pating in the diversions of Epsom races. The youth, 
on being asked to account for his conduct, raises a 
point of law — namely, that where a premium has not 
been paid with the boy, masters have no legal control 
over their apprentices. This the bench overrules, not 
without an admonition to the youth for assuming such 
a line of defence. 

Turning to the master, his worship asked whether 
he wishes the boy to be sent to prison, at the same 
time benevolently deprecating such a conclusion, if it 
can be possibly averted, observing that a prison is a 
bad school for any one, much more for an apprentice, 
and so forth. The master, however, is a hard, inex- 
orable man, and he inclines not to mercy ; he leaves 
matters entirely in the hands of the magistrate. Now, 
his worship, evidently with pain, sentences the boy (a 
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respectable looking lad) to a month's imprisonment. 
The female relatives of the culprit open the floodgates 
of their eyes, and look imploringly now at the magis- 
trate and now at the prisoner. The latter is about to 
be removed, when a poor, hard-working lad steps 
forward, introducing himself as brother-in-law of the 
prisoner. He makes an appeal to the bench on the 
score of the youth of the prisoner, and condenms his 
conduct ; he turns to the master, imploring him not to 
send the lad to a jail, and disgrace his family : finally, 
he hopes the magistrate will at least mitigate the sen- 
tence ; and concludes a prudent, manly, and judicious 
speech, by offering himself as security for the prisoner's 
future conduct. 

The auditory seemed pleased with the propriety of 
the young man's speech and demeanour. 

The worthy justice compliments him highly, and 
reduces the term of imprisonment to seven days. The 
culprit testifies his gratitude by pulling his forelock, 
but the affectionate brother-in-law is not yet satisfied ; 
he makes another and more earnest appeal to his lord- 
ship to overlook the matter this time, and he will 
never hear more of it ; he points out the boy's mother 
weeping in the crowd, and insists upon the injury the 
boy will sustain in his character by having been, even 
for seven dajrs, the inmate of a house of correction. 
Although the matter is so trivial, yet the earnestness 
of the amictis curias is so sincere, his affection so appa- 
rent, and his tact so considerable, that he has awakened 
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an interest in tlie Bench ; the spectators look as much 
as to say, we hope your worship will not refuse the 
petition of this good-hearted fellow. 

His worship does not refuse; he admonishes the 
boy in a feeling and impressive, but considerate and 
friendly, address. He gives the master a hint about 
injudicious severity; and, having recommended all 
parties to the performance of the duties in their 
several relations, not without again taking favourable 
notice of the conduct of the brother-in-law, dismisses 
the parties, every body looking pleased and satisfied. 

It is very pleasing to see justice thus disarmed of 
its severity, and judges, without compromising their 
dignity, condescending to mild reproof and whole- 
some admonition. Sure we are, that the heart must 
be hard, and the nature incorrigible, of him who 
would not profit more by a scene like this than by 
months at the tread-mill. Punishment, when severe, 
defeats the intention of its infliction; the good it 
makes bad, the bad it makes worse. Vindictive in its 
own nature, it generates vindictiveness ; humiliating 
and disgraceful, it sinks men to the level of humiliating 
and disgraceful things. We were, therefore, pleased 
and grateful to the worthy magistrate for the salutary 
dread he evidently shewed of introducing a foolish 
youth into the contaminating atmosphere of a prison, 
and of affording him the opportunity of maturing his 
folly into crime. 

Next enter upon the scene simdry publicans, 
charged with having ^ conjured spirits from the vasty 
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deep" of their cellars, after the hour prescribed by 
law and superstition, beyond which those etherial 
essences are not permitted to communicate with 
mortal lips — that is to say, twelye o'clock at night. 
A prowling policeman, whose hang-<log countenance is 
quite enough to carry an instinctiye conviction to 
your mind of his readiness to swear any thing, flip- 
pantly kisses the book, and proceeds, in a drawling 
official nasal tone, to recount — ^^ how, at fifteen 
minutes past twelve on Saturday night, (here he 
interpolates the date with much exactness,) as he was 
ar-going of his rounds, he hears the sound of a noise 
in the house of the defendant, and peeping through 
the shutters he sees a light ; then he knocked at the 
door, and had to wait till he got in. When he got in, 
he seed men a^-going to bed, and heerd them a-holler> 
ing for candles." 

Upon cross-examination, the fellow's prevarication 
tallies with his expression of face so exactly, that the 
worthy magistrate is compelled to dismiss the case, it 
being quite clear that the inmates were domiciled in 
the tavern, and that there was no ground for any 
charge in the present instance. 

Exit Boniface rejoicing, and enter a knot of omni- 
bus cads and drivers, charged with violently racing in 
the public streets. The look of conscious innocence 
these fellows — the most outrageous ruffians of the 
town — have the art of screwing upon their carbun- 
culated physiognomies when before a magistrate, is 
the most amusing thing in the world ; it says more 
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eloquent than words, as much aj9, ^' what a ^injured 
mortal I is, to be pulled up this here fashion afore the 
beak, jist for doing nuffin to nobody." 

A gentleman of evident respectability comes for- 
ward, and swears, that the worthies, now in custody, 
formed their ponderous vehicles, three abreast, in the 
Strand, at eight o'clock on the Sabbath evening ; that 
they galloped literally at the top of their speed along 
half the Strand, was sworn to by several witnesses ; 
and that nothing could have saved the lives of those 
whose vehicles met theirs, save the course that was 
adopted of driving out of the way of these reckless 
vagabonds, upon the footway, to the great terror and 
danger of her Majesty's liege subjects. 

The case was so gross, that some of the defendants 
pleaded guilty, and were immediately fined forty 
shillings each. Some of the most cunning made blun- 
dering defences, with a palpability of falsehood per- 
fectly ludicrous. We observed, with regret, that 
those superior scoundrels were not mulcted in a 
greater sum than the others. 

Place aux Dames, — A case of assault comes next, 
and the bottle-nosed crier introduces Jane Maddox and 
Mary Davis. Jane deponeth, that by command of 
her spouse she waited on Mary Davis for the sum of 
sixpence sterling, due and owing by the said Mary 
Davis ; who, upon demand of the same, called Jane 
" every nasty name she could lay her tongue to ;" and 
finally, throwing her from the top of the stairs to the 
bottom, followed her down to bestow upon her a vale- 
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dictory kick, and so dismiseed her with manj haid 
words and bruises, but without the casus belli — the 
sixpence in dispute. 

Ladies, on both sides, swore point blank that the 
assault had and had not been committed, interlarding 
their eyidence with the domestic histories of themselves 
and £unilies, with a cataract of words no power of 
bench or officers could oppose, until exhausted nature 
compelled a brief cessation. Each successive witness 
agreed in declaring that there was not a syllable of 
truth in the statement of her predecessor; nothing 
could be got at but that there was sixpence in dispute 
somewhere, but all seemed unanimous in thinking that 
the sixpence was due to them ; and as it was impos- 
sible to believe one party more than another, the 
respective spouses of the belligerents were called upon 
to enter into recognizances severally and individually 
to keep the peace. 

^^ It's a rummy thing, sir," remarked a humorous- 
looking policeman, whose civility in pointing out to us 
what waj9 worthy of notice we had occasion to reward 
afterwards with a drain of beer ; ^' it 's a rummy thing 
that these here women as comes to our ^office, never 
by no chance lets out a word agin their own side of 
the question — no, not when the ^evidence goes agin 
'em aj9 clear as mud ; they keeps talkin' right on end, 
a penraricatin' and aggreei^tin', till his worship 's like 
to bust a stoppin' of 'em ; but it isn't no use whatsom- 
dever, and the end of it is, we often haa to bundle the 
whole bilin' out o' court; and arter that you'll hear 
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'em accnsin' and aggrawatin' till thej gets to Long 
Acre. 

*' I never was over the water myself, sir," continued 
the servitor of justice, " but I shouldn't be surprised if 
faymale cases wasn't the werry same at Union Hall." 

Who the little magistrate who presided is, we know 
not; we never saw him before, and most sincerely 
hope we may never see him again. But if exemplary 
patience, which not even the tongues of women can 
disturb, if great good-nature and benevolence, if a 
clear head and a feeling heart, be not his portion, then 
we have studied human nature to very little purpose. 
At all events, if it were our fate to be ^^ had up at Bow 
Street" upon an unfounded accusation, we hope we 
may be confronted with his worship : but if guilty, we 
beg he will at once commit us to the house of correc- 
tion, for there is a mild severity in his reproof, and a 
degree of pain in the discharge of his painful duties, 
which would cut deeper into our heart, and sink us 
lower in our own estimation, than the wholesome 
severities of the tread-mill. 

Westmiksteb Hall. 

Westminster Hall is a pleasant place enough to 
those who, like ourselves, have no business there, or) 
what is the same thing, who cannot get any business. 

There was a time, indeed, when we paced its ada- 
mantine floor from end to end with high hopes and 
sanguine expectations ; with well fitting wig, flowing 
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stuff gown, clean shave and shirt, white cravat, 
starched bands, and law book under our arm, we 
fondly imagined ourselves of some importance ; but a 
few brief, not as we then thought thej would turn 
out, briefless years, and we should have progressed from 
stuff gown to silk, and have migrated from the outer 
to the inner bar. There how sweet the echoes of our 
sonorous voice resounding through the precincts of the 
crowded court ; how delicious the breathless hush of 
expectation when we should have risen, and the busy 
hum of satisfied admiration when we should have sat 
down again. The fixed attention of the bench, the 
congratulations of learned friends, the verdicts of 
juries, the confidence of solicitors, the grateful acknow- 
ledgment of clients, the wondering glances of listening 
crowds were to have been ours, not to mention glitter- 
ing rouleaus of fees, to which we should, perhaps, have 
given precedence ; then what remains to us but a seat 
in Parliament, thick -and-thin voting with the Minister, 
and behold us at length u{)on the bench, clothed in 
sacred ermine, the awful representative of majesty — 
oracle of law — dispenser of the God-like attribute of 
earthly justice ! 

Thus exalted, what were we to have been ! in 
eloquence an Erskine, in law a Mansfield, in lucid 
precision a L3nidhurst, in dignity a Denman, yea, even 
upon that Bench, ambition, we thought, should hannt 
us still — we should have been the Chief among Chiefs, 
and ifie Judge among Judges. 

Such are the day-dreams, unambitious, and there- 
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fore happy peruser, that bubble under frizzled hair ; 
such the aerial phantoms that will cross the inward 
eye of man that wears a wig ! Yet how seldom are 
these realized — how few of these atmospheric ckaJUaux 
descending, fix themselves to earth and give you 
unquestionable possession ; ay, and when they are 
realized, my friends, where is the pleasure that gave 
anticipation the delight possession does not shew 
you? 

Where the freshness of heart, the buoyancy of 
spirit, the elastic step, the lightsome countenance, of 
the days gone by, days of your obscurity and your 
youth, of your struggles and your hope ? Alas ! if 
these accompanied the honour and respect that attend 
him who is invested with the ermine, gratified ambi- 
tion would be heaven on earth ! 

Old or young, high or low, there is nothing more 
gratif3ang to the mind of man than success honourably 
acquired, and the successes of the bar are truly splen- 
did. The prominent position of the successful advo- 
cate, the every day publicity given by the press to 
his exertions, the importance of the interests committed 
to his skill and care, the pertinence of his legal and 
forensic ability to the purposes of political life, the 
number and value of the prizes in his professional 
lottery ; these are the spangles upon the robe of life 
that attract the eyes of those whose hopes outrun their 
judgment, and whose expectations are jumped at 
rather than calculated. 

Crowds admire the figures upon tapestry — the 
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splendour of the colours, and the rich intertextore of 
its purple and gold ; but who turns the array to con- 
template the jagged ends of thread, tags of worsted, 
and unsightly patchwork, of the reversed side of the 
picture? yet it is upon this side the artificer sits 
and works — this is the picture as he sees it — the 
showy outside is for the spectator. 

Thus it is that we look upon life ; ermine, lace, 
gold, jewels, rank, fortune, station, ambition, glitter in 
our eyes, and we envy the good fortune of the 
possessors, and think they must be happy, seeing but 
the show side of their lives ; yet not a life among them 
that has not, or has not had, its rags and tags and 
knotted ends, its wrong side, in short, in which the 
artisan has not been fingering all his days, until the 
splendour that he has made becomes distasteful, and 
only serves to enrich the eyes of ignorant spectators. 
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CHAPTER xn. 

LEGAL DIETBTIC8. 

Sir Andrew, Do not our lives consist of the four elements ! 

Sir Toby, Faith, so they say ; but I rather think it consists 
of eating and drinking ! 

Sir Andrew. You are a scholar — Therefore let us eat and 
drink. 

Twelfth Night, 

In regarding the learned professions, and obserying 
the inflnence the j exercise respectively over the minds 
of men, we may reasonably come to the conclusion, 
that the religious profession exercises what we may 
call a future influence, the medical profession a 
domestic influence, and the legal profession a public 
and political influence. It is a popular supposition, as 
Yulgar as it is erroneous, that to the intimate connec- 
tion that must ever necessarily subsist between the 
kiw maker and the expounder of the law, to the great 
public and personal interests frequently confided to 
gentlemen of the long robe, sus well as to the promi- 
nent position in which their avocations place them 
before the eyes of men, the great public and political 
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inflaence of the legal profession must be fairly attri • 
btttable. 

While the medical profession boasts only one solitary 
representative in the Commons' House of Parliament, 
the members of the bar are represented by no less 
than fifty-six learned friends, be-wigged and be- 
gowned, ready to scramble from the bar to the bench, 
to fill offices simply political, and to take care that no 
law shall ever be passed in that House, detrimental to 
the interests of the profession to which they have the 
honour to belong. 

In the Upper House, too, it is a well authenticated 
fact, that rather more than one-third of the Peerage 
springs from the successful talent of the bar ; and that 
the descendants of former Chancellors and Lord Chief- 
Justices of the Court of King's Bench now control, in 
their senatorial capacities, the march of revolutionary 
destruction; and stand between the throne, whose 
legitimate counsellors they are, and the reckless level- 
lers who would reduce throne and constitution to one 
chaotic mass of hopeless anarchy and confusion. 

Our present purpose is to correct the vulgar errors, 
that, by assigning causes for the influence of the pro- 
fession of the law with which the profession of the 
law has nothing to do, tend materially to lower the 
character and dignity of the members of the bar ; and 
by assigning the true and only sources of its high and 
deserved distinction, to raise it still more, if that were 
possible, in the consideration and estimation of man* 
kind. 
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It is to the education of gentlemen for the profession 
of the advocate, and to nothing else, that we are to 
atl^bute the influence he must command, and the 
eminence he must attain — it is to the pains taken by 
the venerable seniors of the several Inns of Court to 
adapt to their uninform^ disciples that sort of food 
most nutritious in quality, nwst abundant in quantity, 
and most easy of digestion — as well as to the appetite 
of the disciples themselves, that the world is permitted 
to admire in so eminent a degree the overwhelming 
erudition, and inexhaustible elocution, of the men who 
are fated in future times to browbeat witnesses, bully 
the bench, and badger their ^' learned friend" on the 
opposite side. 

Before we enter, however, upon an exact detail of 
the system of national education provided for gentle- 
men of the law from time immemorial, it is necessary 
that I should briefly describe the seminaries in which 
that education is conveyed ; and therefore I must for 
a few moments entreat the patience of the non-pro- 
fessional reader, while I notice with as much brevity 
as the importance of the subject will admit, the several 
Inns of Court, or Colleges, as I may |»^perly style 
them, of legal education. 

The stranger in London passing through Temple 
Bar, would hardly sui^Msct that to the right and left of 
Fleet Street, lie hid, in perpetual murkiness, towns 
(for towns they are) exclusively appropriated to various 
grades of the legal profession, j&om the ministerial 
officers of the several courts of law down to the 
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•enrenen, l&w stationers, and profeaeional apple- 
women; thioogli the seyeral gradations of benchers, 
barristerB, practitioners under the bar, oonyeyanoers, 
special pleaders, solicitors, articled clerks, bed-women, 
laondresses, kkwyers' derks, porters, gate-keepers, and 
so forth. On entering one of these mannfaBtories of 
discoid, the stranger feels his heart grow sad within 
him — he looks around, thinking that he has straggled 
mto a barrack, but the nniyersal cobweb, mack, and 
dirt of the inhabitations speedily nndeceiye him. He 
wanders from court to court, from lane to lane, and 
from alley to alley — he sees lights at noon-day in 
every window — the windows here not being intended 
to let in day-light — and he may haply observe one of 
the briefless amusing himself by writing the word ^fee" 
on the two-year-old dust of his chamber window, with 
seyeral notes of admiration at the end of that rare and 
carious monosyllable. 

He observes that the several sets of apartments are 
approached by a common nuisance called a common 
stair, from which he is diverted by his olfiEtctory organ, 
and on either side of the entrance to this stair, he 
observes catalogues of the occupants of the several 
chambers from the cellar upwards, names of gentle- 
men for whose individual occupation the present 
excellent Lord Chancellor is merely airing the wool- 
sack, and who intend to occupy it in the order of their 
seniority! The attics he will discover to be occupied, 
if he chooses to go high enough, by that class of society 
for whose exclusive residence Grub Street was for* 
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merly appropriated, but who reside here at present in 
consequence of Grub Street having been pulled down, 
as well as for the benefit of quiet, and a purer, not to 
say a cheaper, air — in short, for reasons precisely 
similar to those which influence our own choice in 
residing in a garret. 

As he wanders up and down, his eye cannot fail to 
be attracted by a building haying some external re- 
semblance to a chnrch, but which is in fact the lecture- 
room or academy of its respective society — the 
windows being decorated with escutcheons, very much 
resembling in size and shape transparent trenchers, of 
illustrious individuals who have greatly distinguished 
themselves in the professional exercises herein studi- 
ously observed. 

Nor, when we consider the uses to which the several 
Halls of the Inns of Court are applied, can we wonder 
that they have been erected with a due regard to 
splendour of decoration, and convenience of space. 
To-day, the Lord High Chancellor presides here in his 
elevated chair, dispensing the equity of his court to 
the several suitors ; to-morrow, a waiter, for greater 
convenience, deposits therein a half-empty soup tureen, 
or a bundle of dirty knives and forks — or it may 
happen that a party of tipsy law students range them- 
selves round the sacred seat with their bottles of wine, 
while some unholy wag is graciously pleased to assume 
the Seals for the nonce, and proceeds with great gra- 
vity to mimic the tone and manner of the keeper of 
the Royal conscience — awful profanation ! misprision 
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of treason at the veiy least, if not legal sacrilege 
iteelf! 

It was onr hie to bear no less than three solemn 
arguments in the great case of Small and Attwood thus 
burlesqued, the parts of the eminent advocates engaged 
therein being sustained by the requisite number of 
loquacious scamps, and judgment delivered by a rakish 
young barrister of six weeks' standing, amidst cries of 
" order, order " — *' hear him out " — " another glass 
of wine," while one extra-feusetious young lawyer 
gravely intemxpted the judgment of the Chancellor, 
amid shrieks oi laughter, to request that His Lordship 
would have the goodness to cut his judgment as short 
as possible, because a gentleman within the bar was 
anxious to favour the profession with a song! ! 

It is not our intention to dilate upon the judicial 
functions exercised in the several halls of the sevend 
Inns of Court, they being merely occasional, and 
subordinate to the great gastronomic purposes of pro- 
fessional education for which these hospitable semi- 
naries were first erected, and which they still continue 
faithfully to fulfil. 

The profession of the law is eminently a gastronomic 
profession : it is not, therefore, surprising that it should 
have become the profession that it is, and have ex- 
panded into a plethoric and almost apoplectic robust- 
ness. The judges are feasted by the mayors of cities 
and boroughs, a particular banquet being peculiarly 
appropriated to them by the Lord Mayor of London, 
in the Egyptian Hall; they are banqueted by the 
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nobility on their several circuits — the members of the 
bar have general invitations to the assizes, balls, and 
suppers ; and mess on circuit very socially together, — 
while in town the terms are worthily opened by a 
breakfiEist to the Judges and Queen's Counsel — legal 
as well BS military battles being contested more hotly 
upon a full than on an empty stomach. 

But this is a small portion, very small indeed, of the 
gastronomic powers of the law. 

In his respective hall, the youthful aspirant for 
barrbterial honours eats, year after year, his impatient 
way to the bar, exactly as an active rat fixes his 
persevering tusks in one side of an old Cheshire, never 
leaving off until he goes right through it, poking his 
proboscis through the rind on the opposite side. In 
their respective balls, barristers, in like manner, eat 
their tedious way to a colonial judgeship, or Attorney* 
Generalship of the Cannibal Islands, a revising bar- 
ristership, a commissionership of any thing — or secre- 
taryship, or under-secretaryship of any thing else — 
in short, whatever they can by any possibility lay 
their hands on. 

In their respective halls, too, the venerable benchers, 
defended by a screen from the intrusive gaze of the 
junior cormorants, devour their rations of victuals 
and wine in all the dignity of learned leisure and 
professional elevation. 

While the students eat heartily, and the barristers 
hopefully, the benchers, more experienced in the 
vanity of human wishes, handle their napkins with 
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tbe grayity that becomes their years and station; 
while thiOQgh the body of the hall resounds the pro- 
fessional badinagey the execrable pun, or the fifty 
times told joke, from the table of the benchers not a 
sound more articulate is heard than a low and pleasing 
murmur of conflicting glasses, or a olver sound of 
forks hannoniously jingling in the plate basket. 

The profession of the law is, more strictly than any 
other, a profession of etiquette. 

Not only are the seyeral grades of devourers or 
unproductive consumen^ as Ricardo calls them, strictly 
severed by position in the hall, the students occupying 
the body of the apartment, the barristers the cross 
tables at the top, and the benchers the elevated plat- 
form, or daiSy at the upper extremity of the hall ; but 
the good things to be devoured are apportioned to the 
different classes of dignitaries, with an attention to 
professional precedence and standing, hardly less rigor- 
ous than that observable on board a seventy-four, 
where the midshipmen dine in the cock-pit, the lieu- 
tenants in the ward-room, the captain in the gun-room, 
and the boatswain and other petty officers the Lord 
knows where. Like every thing else in this laborious 
and difficult world, the law is up-hill work ; and it is 
lucky for the students that they commence their edu- 
cation in the flower of their youth, with the appetite 
of cormorants and the digestion of an ostrich, other- 
wise they never could eat their way for four or five 
tedious years through interminably recurring legs of 
tough mutton (roasted) and bottles of liquid fire, by 
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courtesy called wine, and consumed under the name 
of port. 

By degrees, however, a good digestion, sharp teeth, 
and indefatigable perseverance, will effect wonders : in 
ten or twelve years' time, the student, now a barrister- 
at-law, attains to the dignity of a silver fork and a 
morsel of cheese, subscribed for by the members of the 
bar, who lay their learned heads together for that 
purpose, and from which the unhappy students are 
still, being considered merely infants in law^ precluded 
from the privilege to subscribe. 

Twenty years' standing, by which time the learned 
gentleman, if he has discharged his duty to his stomach 
and his profession, will have lost all his teeth, and 
wear a head as grey as a badger, entitles him to a full 
pint of the execrable port, and a morsel of cheese, at 
the benchers' expense, as also a cucumber in the sum- 
mer season, so that he may now be said to have arrived 
at the highest dignities, short of the Attorney and 
Solicitor-generalships, of the bar ; and is regarded, as 
he slices his cucumber, with longing, lingering eyes 
and watering mouths, by the mob of students in the 
hall, who have a quarter of a century before them ere 
they are fated to arrive at the dignity of the coif and 
cucumber ! 

The benchers, as may be supposed, taking their 
dinners within the bar, like the landlords of other inns, 
are by no means so restricted in the quality of their eat- 
ables and quantity of their drinkables, as the exclusives 
in the body of the Hall. We are enabled to state, on 
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the highest authority, that these dignitaries stndy two 
oouises daily, inclading all the delicacies of the season, 
with a dessert of corresponding magnificence ; and are 
aocnstomed to refresh their l^al fauces after the pro- 
fessional fatigues of the day, with wines of all the 
recognized vintages, and of every possible variety. 

Thus wisely and well, the attentive reader will ob- 
serve, is every step of profeseional elevation, every 
gradation from the lowest to the highest dignities of the 
law, marked by a change of diet — a promotion, as it 
were, in the bill of faxe, ascending, as I have said, 
from impregnable mutton and execrable port, to the 
ambrosia of turtle and venison, and the nectar of 
sparkling champagne. 

As the usual preliminary to being admitted a regu- 
lar customer of the great eating-house of Lincoln's 
Inn, all aspirants for that high honour are required 
to produce to the Steward of the Inn a medical certi- 
ficate of their digestive powers, the form whereof^ for 
the use and benefit of all future applicants, I here 
insert: — 

^ We, the undersigned, having duly and solenmly 

examined Mr A. B., of College (or Hall) Oxford 

(or Cambridge) on two several occasions, the examinar 
tion of the first day being confined to roast pork and 
pickled salmon, that of the second to baked mackerel 
and fried liver with bacon, do certify, under our seve- 
ral hands and wafers, that Mr A. B., of, kc, is in full 
possession of his digestive powers, and a proper person 
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to be admitted of this Inn, for the purpose of guttling 
his way to the bar. 

(Signed) " A. B., M.D., L.S. 
" C. D., M.KC.S., L.S. 
« E. F., M.A.C., L.S." 

If the candidate for admission happens to be in pos- 
session of a testimonial from Gartwright the dentist as 
to the condition of his teeth, more especially the 
incisors and molars, he will not be a whit the worse 
for it. 

The next little matter to be attended to in the 
Steward's office is to give security for the victuals and 
drink that you are expected to devour, or what Doctor 
O'Toole very emphatically calls the ^' ating and the 
(fftHnhin' ;" this is done in the case of A. B., as 
in the case of every other letter in the alphabet, by 
the deposit of a hundred pounds — I should rather 
say by the sacrifice of one hundred pounds, because, 
although at the time of payment it is called a deposit, 
it becomes, in the course of the ^^ cUing and dhrinkin^" 
a lien in the hands of the Benchers, and is generally 
taken out by the young lawyer in grub. The Benchers 
very naturally look for this security, knowing that if 
they were to find roast legs of impregnable mutton 
and bottles of red-hot port on their own responsibility, 
the whole town would hasten to the Inn to do them 
honour, and all London become but one gigantic 
lawyer. 

Accordingly, for fear of accidents, and lest the 
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young stadent sbould drop off in an apoplexy, or choke 
himself with the back-bone of a baked mackerel, as 
often happens, care is taken that the parents, friends, 
or guardians of the youth, shall be made responsible 
for the damage — so that at the present time Lincoln's 
Inn is the only eating-house in London where the 
customers pay in advance. 

Formerly there was no fcuiher check upon the sin- 
dents than their own honour, and the consequence was 
the Inn became impoverished, and the Benchers began 
to talk of surrendering en masse for the purpose of 
taking the benefit of the insolvent act, the immortal 
oyster-eater (Dando) and several other gentlemen of 
his description, having become members of the Inn, 
carrying all before them. 

The present system, however, saved the Inn from 
total ruin, and by enhancing the price of admission, 
swells the number of candidates panting to be admitted. 
For you will not fail to observe, that in this country, 
if you make admission any where difficult, and give 
out that the entertainment is considered vastly genteel, 
you will have all the men canvassing, and all the 
women pulling caps for tickets, though the spectacle 
be a pas de deux of dancing-dogs, the erudition of the 
learned pig, or the vagaries of the comical donkey ! 

The preliminaries being now arranged satisfEustorily, 
and security given in the usual form that all the grub 
to be eaten will be paid for, A. B., in the meantime, 
takes an airing in Lincoln's Inn gardens, among the 
little nursery boys and girls, to whose almost exclu- 
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siye nse that spacious enclosure is appropriated, throw- 
ing at intervals, longing lingering glances at the 
dining-hall dock, and sharpening the edge of Ws appe- 
tite b J a succession of turns on the noble terrace that 
overlooks Lincoln's Inn Fields, as if impressed with 
an idea of the propriety of having value for his 
money ! 

As the hour of half-past four draws nigh, the gar- 
dens ' gradually fill with enthusiastic students eager 
for the fray ; all eyes are directed towards the tardy 
clock, that, having no appetite of its own to satisfy, 
seems determined not to hurry Phoebus' cattle to 
satisfy the appetites of others, but slowly and sedately 
^^ walks its lonely round" of the dial-plate with a most 
provoking gravity of motion. A loud noise now 
attracts the attention of A. B., who, directing his steps 
to the great door of the dining hall, whence the noise 
is heard to proceed, observes a mob of students 
gathered round, jostling, hustling, and kicking one 
another's shins, with all the pertinacity of professional 
ambition. 

The mob gathers imperceptibly, and blocks up the 
public thoroughfcire — the hustling, jostling, and sway- 
ing to and ho of contending portions of the crowd, 
becomes more and more energetic ; a magistrate, who 
happens to be passing, runs home for the Kiot Act, 
and a posse of the new police arrives to act as an army 
of observation. Suddenly, within the gate a grateful 
sound, as of the withdrawal of bolts, is heard — the 
swaying to and fro, the hustling and the jostling, are 
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aD exdaoged fM* m imifiDsiii fonrud pietnure — the 
doon open — the msh, iollj eqaal to tlaii of the pit- 
door at Dimj Lane <m a command nighty tombles in, 
upsetting the anfoitonate porter who nfessu the gate^ 
the old woman who senres the students with gowns, 
and two or three ladi nnder-waitns who hi^ipen to be 
lingering near the spot — the hall is filled in the 
twinkling of a bed-post ! 

And now an internal scene of confiuion is being 
enacted in taking phuxs; that operation being per- 
formed, by seizing upon as man j plates as yon can 
lay hold of with your fingers, toes, or teeth, and 
taming them bottom upwards, by which you acquiie 
the right of next presentation to all such places so 
secured, for as many of the mob of your acquaintance 
as may happen to come late, and also have the pleasure 
of obserying gentlemen of decency and feeling, who 
do not appertain to the mob, retire from the hall, 
unable to procure places in consequence of your suc- 
cessful monopoly.* 

It wants now but a quarter to fire ; the barristers 
of twenty years' standing, who have arrived at the 
dignity of the cucumber,, come dropping in, one after 
another, and proceed with becoming gravity to the 
upper end of the ball, where they begin to open 
oysters, devouring the fish, then throwing away the 
shelb to the right and left, with judicial impartiality. 
It is five o'clock — the mob of students are all deco-> 

* Since the abore was written, this unseemly and angentle- 
manlike proceeding has been put an end to. 
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rated with gowns — the talking is fearful, and the 
opening of oysters proceeds with alarming velocity — 
there cannot, at this moment, be fewer than fifteen 
hundred embryo Lord High Chancellors in the hall. 

Suddenly an attendant appears at the upper ex- 
tremity of the hall, and proclaims with a loud voice 
-^"Bbnchbbs, Gentlemen — Benchers, Gentlemen 
— IF YOU PLEASE." Whether the gentlemen please or 
not, a crimson curtain is now withdrawn, and in single 
file a long array of elderly apoplectic gentlemen, with 
faces as crimson as the curtain itself, enter the apart- 
ment, bowing profoundly as they pass to the barristers 
and students, who bow profoundly to the Benchers in 
return, and pass to their places at the table allotted to 
them, where they seat themselves, not in the order of 
professional rank, but by seniority, as Benchers of the 
Inn. The chaplain, or reader of the Inn, now leaves 
the table of the barristers, where his place is, and, 
going to the top of the table of the Benchers, remains 
there, while three solemn knocks with a hammer, after 
the fashion of the Cock-Lane ghost, announce his 
presence. Grace is said with becoming solemnity; 
and it is proper to remark, that grace is pronounced 
by the present reader in a tone and manner that give 
to this usually unimportant ceremony an air, if not 
devotional, at least reverend and impressive. 

Loud is the noise of the company, one and all re- 
suming their places — tremendous the clangour of 
knives, forks, and spoons — the serious professional 
business of the day may be truly said to have com- 
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mun rmd — here at lesut there are none hnefleflB — nil 
are engaged in the caose — and evoj learned g«aitl&- 
man confronts his eqoaUj learned 6iend on the oppo- 
nteade. 

While the prafiesBion is thas wmihfl j employed, let 
the d i s int erested reader walk with ns threogb the 
Tenenble dome, and r^aid the sereral objects of 
attraction therein contained, which the noise and 
racket preTent me pointing oat. At the top of the 
hall, exactly oyer the centre of the Bendiers' table, 
which extends crosswise from east to west, is Hie 
Ghanc^or s chair — that chair to which the ambition 
of erery eater and drinker within the body of the hall 
is landably directed. Orer this post of honour is 
placed the escutcheon of Lord Brougham. To the 
right of the escutcheon of his Lordship is placed the 
armorial ensign of that upright judge and excellent 
man. Lord Denman ; to the right of this the escutchecm 
of the Lord Lyndhurst ; and to the left of the Ghan- 
eellor's chidr are emblazoned the £Eimily arms of the 
Vice-Chancellor Sir Lancelot Shadwell, of the late 
Lord High Chancellor, (Cottenham,) of that able and 
learned Parliamentary lawyer, the Right Honourable 
Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, and many others. 

Immediately over these arises a canopy of fretted 
oak, curiously carved, and worthily sustaining an 
admirable picture of Paul before Festus, from the 
pencil of the inimitable Hogarth, who, to the honour 
of the Benchers be it spoken, was invited by them to 
dinner on the occasion of this picture being raised to 
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its present eleyation — the only instance on record, I 
■belieye, of a gentleman of another profession than the 
law heing the guest of the Benchers, if we except 
Canning the statesman, King Charles the Second, 
James Duke of York, and Killigrew the joker, who 
were jointly and severally entertained at the expense 
of this Inn. The picture by Hogarth, a great but 
iittle-known work of a very great man, is perhaps the 
noblest ornament of the hall, unless the admirers of 
the sister art of sculpture are disposed to prefer to it 
the expressive, life-like, and almost speaking statue 
of Erskine, which embellishes the £Eu-ther extremity 
of the room. Bound the hall, in various panels of 
the wainscoting wherewith it is encircled, are embla^ 
zoned the escutcheons, and inscribed the names, of 
distinguished members of the Inn, from the earliest 
periods to the present time, among which will be found 
the talented founders of many of our wm most aristo- 
cratic families in the land, many of our greatest judges, 
and, though last not least, the names of Perceval and 
Pitt. 

A lofty oaken screen, grotesquely carved, encloses 
the hall at the lower end, and contains, within recessed 
panels, the Boyal arms, subscribed with the initials 
C. B., together with the escutcheons of the distin- 
guished, witty, and jocular persons who formed the 
royal party on the occasion above rderred to, a minute 
account of all the ceremonies attendant upon which we 
would here feel it our duty to bestow upon the patient 

VOL. u. - a 
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reader, if we did not consider that the spectacle of the 
then Benchers of the Honourable Society of Lincoln's 
Inn, crawling upon their knees before their B.oyal and 
jocular guests, and the honourable treasurer present- 
ing, upon his marrow-bones, a basin and towel, with 
other prostrations then and there enacted, would rather 
redound to the dishonour of the Inn than to its credit, 
and so defeat the only end we have in view in this 
inquiry ; to wit, the honour and glory of the law, and 
of all and singular the honourable members of that 
most honourable,, not to say most useful, profession. 

The reader will by this time, no doubt, have 
observed that the hall of Lincoln's Inn is, to use the 
phrase of the proprietor of the Spread Eagle in the 
City Koad, an eating-room of ''the nattiest magni- 
ficence and genteelest splendour," every way worthy 
of the astonishing amount of '' ating and of dhrinkin','* 
enacted within its hallowed walls. It is not the walls 
— it is not the roof — though the roof, let me observe, 
in spite of its dirty little lantern that lets in any 
thing but light, is a fine thing in its way — it is not 
its emblazoned windows, with their ^ dim litigious 
light," nor its oaken panels inscribed with the names 
of learned lawyers and lucky dogs, who got on 
because their fathers got on before them — nor its 
splendid statue of Lord Erskine, nor the still more 
splendid picture of Paul before Festus — it is not 
these that raise our mind to a sort of reverential, awe- 
struck, elevated-subdued, how came-you-so, come* 
tumble-me feeling, with which we are ever oppressed. 
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particularly afUr dinner, in the venerable haU. It is 
the fussociation of ideas — the identification of the 
place with the important purpose to which the 
place is applied — the mingling of the pleasures of 
memory with the pleasures of hope — of the remem- 
brances of the eating and drinking past, with the pro- 
spects of the eating and drinking to come — this it is 
that makes the hall of Lincoln's Inn classic ground, 
that confers upon it all its real dignity and all its 
indisputable glory! 

When left alone with a heel-tap of the red-hot port 
in the deserted hall, (for I generally sit the profession 
out, haying, to tell the honest truth, nothing better to 
do,) imagination usurps the throne of reason, and fills 
with her gay but ephemeral creations the over-heated 
brain ; roast legs and shoulders of mutton dance fan- 
tastically through the hall ; fried soles, with shrimp- 
sauce, swim in mid^air; and the ornaments of the 
concaye ceiling represent so many pigeon-pies. 

^ Is this a VMSAherd that I see before me T' 

It must be so — a live baked mackerel, and on its fins and 
gills are gouts of — parsley and butter. — " Beg pardon^ 
sir^ hut 'tis time to shut up the hall /"observes an odious 
waiter, rousing me from a delicious reverie ; so, start- 
ing up, I stare the waiter in the face, throw myself 
into a theatrical attitude, rub both eyes with,,both 
thumbs, (as they do at Druiy Lane,) and, exclaiming 
. with a wave of my dexter mawley^ 

« 'Tis no such thing !" 
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whip off my gown, and cut like faiy ont of the 
deserted hall. 

Deserted, did I say ? Woishipfol reader, I plead 
gailty, and request yon will do me the fayour to fine 
me five shillings for being drunk. The hall, so far 
from being deserted, is as full as a tick — tremendous 
the clangour of knife, fork, and spoon — the tingling 
of glasses is musical. The loud and continual buzz, 
eyery body talking and nobody listening, is as the 
noise of rushing waters afar off. Now and then a 
loud uproarious laugh — the loud laugh that speaks 
the yacant mind — again that sort of delighted chuckle 
that issues from the gills of a crammed turkey, rises 
high aboye the interminable clatter, like the break of 
the tenth waye on an Atlantic shore. As the dinner 
approaches to completion, and the guests to repletion, 
the clatter becomes more clattering, the laughter 
becomes louder and more robustious — the gathering 
of the clans -* plates, dishes, kniyes, forks, and spoons 
— the rush of waiters hurrying in opposite directions 
with yelocipede yelocity, gulping the heel-taps at full 
speed — the jingling of beer-glasses upon trays — the 
rattle of knife-boxes, crammed, like those that used 
their contents, to suffocation, make altogether a 
yeritable confusion of noises, articulate and inarticu- 
late — a confusion that Babel could not hold a candle 
to ; for, if it did, the confusion would put it out ! 

How exciting is the noble emulation of generous 
youth, contending thus, not for fame, fortune, a mis- 
tress, a place, a pension, or any 'of those low and 
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vulgar incentives to ordinary ambition — no — But 
for that one great, one indispensable, one all-absorbing 
and paramount necessity — the necessity that keeps 
the peasant to his spade, the tar to his tiller, the 
waggoner to his team, the miner to his pit, the dog to 
his truck, the donkey to his cart, the sweep to his 
chimney-top, and me to my pen — the necessity of 
having a meal at least once in the four-and-twenty 
hours. 

How exciting, I say, is all this professional eating 
and drinking ; but, alas, how transient is the excite- 
ment ! The eating soon is over ; for, as men eat in 
Lincoln's Inn Hall, unless they were created on the 
principle of certain- molluscous animals, in whom the 
stomach and the whole body are only one and the 
same thing, how do you think it could be otherwise ? 
The eating is soon, too soon, over — the things to be 
eaten are all eaten up — and as for the drinking, that 
is come and gone like a flash of lightning. The third 
butler has put the decanter on the table — the decanter 
was full a second ago, and it is now as empty and as 
fragrant as a coxcomb's head ; and as for the wine — 
did I say wine ^^fuit vinum" 

« 'Tia like the snow-flakes on the river, 
A moment tnne, then gone for ever/' 

I say nothing of the quality of the wine, if wine 
that can properly be called which is an admixture of 
bad brandy, logwood water, and tincture of kino, fifty 
per cent over proof, and certainly liable to the brandy 
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duty; I BSLj nothing of this, becanse I like mj wine 
to be stiff if it be scanty; and for the benefit of Johnny- 
Raws, whose throats are nnseasoned to swallowing of 
liqoid fire, there is a pump (gratis) with an iron ladle 
attached, in the Inn-yard; but, sirs! the quantity — 
that's the thing makes me cry murder — nor am I at 
all surprised that, on the erening of the day made 
memorable by the coronation of our gracious Queen, 
when the Benchers 

'— ** oat of their great bonntj. 

Built a bridge at the expense of the oonnty f* 

or, what is the same thing, ga^e the students a feed 
out of the funds of the Inn, — a certain pro&ne wag; 
who shall be nameless, when giving out a verse of the 
National Anthem, which he was solicited to lead in a 
solo^ took that opportunity of stating our grievances 
as to the modicum of port, in manner and form fol- 
lowing — that is to say — 

** Happy and glorious — 
Three half-pints among four of as, 
Heaven und no more oftUy 

Grod save the Queen !" 

a ridiculous perversion of the author's meaning received 
with a full chorus, amid tremendous shouts of laughter 
and applause. 

The wine, however, is gone — the reckoning has 
been drunk out — and the several messes, depositing 
their gowns, look wistfully at a table-spoonful of the 
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ruddy port that clings affectionately to the bottom of 
the decanter, but dare not taste it, considering that it 
would be considered ungenteel ; so with great reluc- 
tance they '^ homewards then take off their several 
way," leaving the table-spoonful of port to the expec- 
tant waiter, who has already swallowed it three or 
four tunes in the agony of a tWin^nation. 

As the several messes retire from the hall, they have 
to shoulder in the progress of their eocU a hungry mob 
armed with platters, trenchers, baking-dishes, jugs and 
mugs, coming to the auction; and it now becomes our 
duty to direct the attention of the bargain-hunting 
reader to the circumstances attendant upon the cere- 
mony of the auction, which at this very moment, like 
the performances at Greenwich hxiy ^ is a-going 
^exactly to begin." 

Around the doors of all the dining-houses, eating- 
houses, and guttling-houses of this vast metropolis, 
from the highly respectable boiled-beef house in the 
Old Bailey,^ down to the cheap and nasty ^^ dead-meat 
shops," about six or seven o'clock in the evening may 
be observed a lean and hungry mob of draggle-tailed 
women, the wives, daughters, and dependants of 
artisans as lean and hungry as themselves, in waiting 
to purchase the bits, scraps, and remainders of victual, 
saving and except such as are reserved for the mock 
turtle of the following day, together with all the plate- 
washings and dish-scrapings of the establishment, 
which disposes of them to these poor people for some- 
thing about double their intrinsic value; if^ indeed. 
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the leayiiigs of the shabh j-genteels who take ont their 
tenpenny ration at snch places, can be truly said to 
bear any intrinsic yalue. Lincoln's Inn is no excep- 
tion to eating-houses in any other part of the town ; 
the only difference being, that at the regular ^ dead- 
meat shops" the auction is deferred until the business 
of the day is over; while at Lincoln's Inn you are 
hustled by the mob of the Victualling Office as you 
put your foot over the threshold on quitting the HalL 
There, in a sort of bar cut off from the body of the 
Hall, presides a young lady of very prepossessing 
appearance, a greasy bib tucked under her chin, who 
is understood to be the daughter of the head cook, and 
an heiress of no inconsiderable expectati(Mis — verlruan 
M/p. The hungry mob confronts this amiable damsel, 
and now the mangled remains of a sirloin of beef — 
now a baking-dish full of plate^ washings — now a 
quarter or so of ruined pigeon-pie — and, again, a 
plateful of an olio, combined of first and second coursesi, 
of meat scraps and sweet scraps, is set up for sale to 
the highest and last bidder by Miss Georgina Eobins 
aforesaid. As the lots are severally knocked down, 
the successful bidder produces a pewter spoon from 
under her cloak, and begins to stir up her particular 
^ lot," sucking her thumbs from time to time with 
especial relish. One lady is overheard to complain, 
that ^ if she had knowed as there wasn't not no custard 
in her ' lot,' she'd be blowed afore she'd a giv nine- 
pence-farden for't." Another holds up to the admiring 
spectators the well-cleaned bone of a shoulder of mut- 
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ton, and appeals to them whether ^^ that there for 
fifteenpenoe isn't a reggler himposition." While a 
lady, who has bid for soup, pathetically observes, that 
" her husband '11 give her a jolly good hidin for 
laying out his hard-earned money on a bucket of 
slops." * 

But it is high time to return from the auction, 
which we have only alluded to as a highly gratifying 
spectacle — a diffusion of useful knowledge — equally 
profitable to the public and to the honourable profes- 
sors of the law. 

The course of gastronomic education pursued in the 
Inns of Court, will next demand our serious considera- 
tion. 

The Inner Temple professes to receive the rich and 
great more exclusively, and accordingly the legal bill 
of fare at that Inn is recherchi in a high degree — 
nothing plain ever being put upon the table, and 
French cookery preferred. The strictest silence is 
enjoined in this Hall during the whole time of study, 
hob-nobbing being interdicted as low, and no farther 
intercourse permitted among the several members of 
the mess than an occasional scowl transmitted from 
one side of the table to the other — after the manner 
of Englishmen who have not the honour of one another's 



* Since the above was written, the anction has been trans- 
ferred from the vestibule to a more appropriate " great room," 
the kitchen. 
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acquaintaiioe) and who, consequently, have an nn* 
donbted right to assome every stranger to be a pick- 
pocket, until there is good evidence to the contrary. 
In the Inner Temple Hall it is understood that you 
may, in a case of great emergency, ask your neighbour 
for the salt ; but it is also understood that he is not 
obliged to let you have it. It will be advisable that 
the young and inexperienced student should not ven- 
ture to hazard an observation upon the weather in the 
Hall, that being here considered an indirect attempt 
to make your neighbour's acquaintance, which he very 
properly resents by staring you vacantly in the £EUse, 
and suspiciously buttoning up his breeches pockets. 

The Middle Temple is of a different temperament, 
as the sound maxim of law hath it, 

'^ The Inner for the rich — the IUddle for ifae poor" — 

And here accordingly the course of professional edu- 
cation is confined to the scrag-end of a neck of mutton, 
and occasionally griskins. 

The consequences of this meagre course of study 
may be easily predicted. The fact is well ascer- 
tained that the Middle Temple has given to the world 
fewer great men, and these at longer intervals, than 
any of the other Inns of Court. How indeed could it 
be otherwise? What professional acumen can be 
derived from the scrag-end of a neck of mutton, or 
what inspiration can the sucking advocate imbibe from 
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griskins ? To the Benchers of the Middle Temple we 
would say, with respect to their bill of fare, in the 
language of — Blackstone we think it wajs — 

^ Reform it latogether !" 

Gra/s Inn is, if possible, still more lenten in the 
style of its professional instruction — the daily routine 
in that hall consisting of, for the first course, potatoes 
boiled with butter-milk — second course, of potatoes 
Toasted with butter-milk — and third course, of potar- 
toes boiled and roasted also with butter-milk. 

On Sundays the students pay attention to bullock's 
liver fried, with tripe and onions — while on Grand 
Day, out of respect for the memory of the immortal 
Bacon, who so worthily sustains the early reputation 
of this Inn, the entertainment consists of a first course 
of rashers and eggs, with gammon and spin^h to 
follow ! 

Lincoln's Inn haa produced more illustrious men 
than all the other Inns of Court, put them all together. 
Perceval belonged to this Inn — so did Pitt, Camden, 
Hardwicke, Ashley, Loughborough (afterwards Earl 
of B>osslyn), Erskine, Lyndhurst, and fifty more, whose 
names we do not now recollect, worthily occupied the 
Chancellor's chair ; while Ellenborough, Mansfield, and 
Denman (inter alios)^ with equal dignity and reputar- 
tion have occupied — the last-named excellent judge 
and most worthy man still occupies — the Chief Justice 
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aeat of England. To ns Addington belongs — to us 
Abbott — and we know not how many other speakers 
of the House of Commons. The pulpit of our chapel 
has been adorned by the presence of Hurd, of Van 
Mildert, and many other diyines of equal reputation 
in the Church; and though last, not least in public 
regard, by Lonsdale. Of Chief Justices and other 
Judges of the Common Pleas — of Chief Barons and 
Puisne Barons of the Exchequer, and Justices of the 
King's Bench, our list is interminable, extending far 
into the gloom of remote antiquity. 

To what, then, is this galaxy of talent owing — this 
constellation of eminent men — this firmament of the 
stars of the legal profession, that oyerarches the vene- 
rable hall of Lincoln's Inn ? Ambitious student, it is 
owing to the solidity, the substantiality of our bill of 
fare. 

But this part of our subject is deserving of more 
minute consideration — we proceed to a description of 
the bill of fare. 

cf J ( Roast beep. 

Tir y ( Roast leg op mtttton. 

Mondays^ < r^ 

^ ' I CUSTAED PUDDDIG. 

T da i Boiled beep. 

^^ ^'' I College pudding. 

WjJjuf i Boiled mackerel. 

^** \ Roast shoulder op mutton. 

TK d i ^^^'^ BEEP. 

ur8 ay%^ -j Bread and butter pudding. 
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-Ei 'J ( Fried sole. 

Fridays. < t» 

^ ' I Roast leg op mutton. 

cy ^ J f Boiled lamb. 

Saturdays^ < t> 

^ ' ( Pigeon pie. 



Now, we put it to you, we put it to our learned 
friend on the opposite side, whether this is not a sub- 
stantial system of English jurisprudence — whether 
there remains any wonder that Lincoln's Inn should 
be the inn she is — and that the men of Lincoln's Inn 
should be the men they are ? 

We must observe that the bill of fare, above tran- 
scribed exactly from the records of the Inn by per- 
mission of the treasurer, is not unvaried. On the 
contrary, it is adapted to the times and seasons of the 
year, as well as to the temper of the students at the 
several terms. For example, in winter, roast beef 
and plum-pudding preponderate, winter being the 
season of severe study ; in summer, mutton and cus- 
tard supersede the heavier matter, summer being the 
season of digestive relaxation. Michaelmas term 
affords the student gravy soup and houUli; Trinity 
term, on the contrary, replaces these delicacies with 
the more refrigeratory victual of cold boiled lamb and 
salad. In like manner, Hilary term is celebrated for 
boiled capons and oyster sauce. The advent of Easter 
term, again, is hailed with rapture as the seaBon #f 
returning spring, cabbage, early cauliflowers, and 
sprouts. The baked plum -pudding of winter gives 
way to the rhubarb tart of spring, and to the gooses 
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beny pie of matmer smniner; while, with letonung 
winter, baked plom-puddiiig once again smokes apon 
the board. These delicate and judicious Tariations of 
the bill of £ue in Lincoln's Inn hall, are so numerous, 
that we are compelled to leaye the subject in despair, 
trusting that some author of more matured experience 
in legal dietetics may &your the hungry public with 
a complete catalogue of all the delicacies of the season 
as consumed in Lincoln's Inn hall, from time whereof 
the memory of man extendeth not to the contraiy. 

The conyersation in our Hall — for conyersation to 
a limited extent is permitted — is begun after the first 
glass of wine, and is continued until after the second, 
by which time the wine being drunk out, the conyer- 
sation comes to a stand-still, and silence resumes her 
dominion in the Hall. The turn which the conyersa- 
tion inyariably takes, is naturally dictated by the main 
object of the assembled parties — that is to say, of and 
concerning dinner — What was for dinner yesterday, 
and whether it was good— this is an illustration of 
the pleasures of retrospection — What is for dinner 
to-day, and whether it is likely to be good — being 
an illustration of the pleasures of hope — what will 
be for dinner to-morrow, and so on. 

Scroggins obseryes to his opposite neighbour at the 
mess, that in his humble opinion the roasted legs of 
mutton are al^^ys under-done. Wiggins lays down 
the law on the opposite side, by an argument tending 
to proye that the boiled buttock of beef is always 
over-done. Spriggins then sums up in the style 
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judicial, enlarging upon the fact, that some men like 
mutton oyer-done, and beef under-done, and the con- 
trary — that mutton may be either oyer-done or 
under-done, but not both together; that the same 
law is applicable to beef — that beef, when under- 
done, may, by the judicious application of additional 
caloric, be done enough, or even over-done, which 
holds also of mutton; but that mutton, when oyer- 
done, can by no culinary process hitherto discovered, 
be under-done, the same law of nature being appli- 
cable to beef — that one man likes one thing, and 
another man likes another thing — that there are cases 
exactly in point — that there are two sound maxims 
of law bearing upon this argument, which he (Sprig- 
gins) takes leave to quote, — the first being to the 
effect, that 

<< De gustibus non est disputandum ;" 

and the second not less authoritative to the same 
effect, '^ that what's one man's meat, is another man's 
poison." 

Having delivered this charge, or something very 
like it, in the true judicial fashion of leaving the 
whole matter more obfuscated than he found it. Lord 
Chief-Justice Spriggins (that is to be) takes a pull at 
the red-hot port, and looks round the^Hall with the 
air of a man who deserves to be immortal. 

The conversation now migrates to port. Duggins 
is confide&t that the wine is not so confounded bad 
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this term. Stiggins will answer for last term, that it 
could not have been worse ; while Jiggins wishes he 
may never finger a fee, if next term the wine will not 
be worse than ever it was. In short, while these 
gentlemen are drinking the wine, the wine is getting 
worse and worse erery mouthful ; but when, at last, 
the last drop is drained out of the decanter, the wine 
is pronounced absolutely not drinkable ! 

The politics of Lincoln's-Inn Hall deserve our 
gravest attention. At present, the question of para-<, 
mount importance in the Hall is the potato question ; 
and parties are divided pretty equally into the ^ po- 
tato- with-jackets -on" party, and the ^' potato-without- 
jackets-on * party — both parties being equally violent 
and outrageous, as respectable political parties are in 
duty bound to be. 

The ^^ potato-with-jackets-on" party assume the 
character of innovators, and pretend to call them- 
selves reformers — talk perpetually of the ^' march of 
intellect," and are morally certain that the '^ School- 
master is abroad." They laugh at the wisdom of our 
ancestors, and affect to be surprised how any rational 
man can suppose, that the existence of our glorious 
constitution is involved in the potato- with-jackets-on 
question. They prate of economy, too, in all matters 
that do not affect the pockets of themselves and their 
relations — and draw up documents to prove the 
necessity of a Commission to shew the saving that 
will accrue to the Inn if the potato-with-jackets-on 
question is carried, in the manual labour now required 
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for peeling the potatoes, and in the melted butter at 
present demanded to make the potatoes go down ! In 
hct, the potato-with-jackets-on party, upon this and 
all other occasions, have proved themselves neither 
more nor less than talking potatoes. 

The potato-with-jacketsH>^ party are of a different 
stamp — they talk little, but they think the more — 
they venerate the wisdom of our ancestors, and are 
devotedly attached to our glorious Constitution — they 
assert that potatoes-with-jackets-off have been in con- 
fiomption within our Hall, from time whereof the 
memoiy of man extendeth not to the contrary — they 
e&j Blackstone has laid it down, that immemorial 
custom carries the force of law, with which observa- 
tion we entirely agree, and insinuate, that the potato- 
with-jackets-on party care neither for law nor gospel 
— which, there is too much reason to fear, is some* 
where about the truth. They boldly assert, that the 
pretended economy of the potato-with-jackets-on party 
is all my eye and Mrs Elizabeth Martin — that plates 
to peel the potatoes on must be bought by the Inn, to 
which the potato-with-jackets-on party reply, that 
plates are cheaper than melted butter. The potato- 
with-jackets-o^ party hold peeling potatoes in the 
dining-hall to be a filthy practice ; to which the other 
party reply, that their thumbs may be supposed to be 
cleaner than the thumbs of the scullions — a rejoinder 
rebutted by the tart assertion of the potato-with- 

jackets-o^ party, that they (the p— w j 

of party) don't know whether or not ! Meetings and 

VOL. II. 8 
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counter-meetings have been held — resolutions and 
counter-resolutions have been passed — petitions and 
counter-petitions lie everywhere for signature by 
every body who can sign, and for signature by proxy 
by every body who cannot — nobody knows where 
the potato question will end ; and very many quiet, 
well-disposed respectable people are sick of the snb-: 
ject, and have given up eating potatoes altogethei? ! * 

We do not intend, in this place, to enter at large 
into the antiquities of the several Inns of Court, our 
learned friend, Counsellor C'Rubbishy, being at pre- 
sent up to the ears in cobwebs and black-letter upon 
that very subject, to which the learned gentleman 
intends to prefix a dissertation upon the origin of 
eating and drinking in general, and of legal eating 
and drinking in particular ; also, in 'the appendix, to 
give a minute account of the original eating-house on 
Mutton Hill, where the learned gentleman and myself 
dine in vacation, to which will be added, observationa 
tending to throw light upon the personal identity of 
the first lawyer, who, saving your reverence, is 
credibly understood to be neither more nor less than 
Old Clooty himself ! 

The law, like all other sublunary matters, is not 
stationary but progressive. The profession '^ goes 
a-head" marvellously. We ourselves recollect many 

* This important question has been settled to the great satis- 
faction of men of peace, and discomfiture of brawlers, by serring 
up potatoes-with-and-without-jackets, so that you may eat ae-. 
cording to your politics. 
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great and important cbanges. We are full of expe- 
rience, and looked up to as a high authority in the 
Hall of Lincoln's Inn. We remember several epochs 
in the gastronomic history of the bar — about five- 
and-twenty years ago we were not quite gray — we 
held one brief — and we had no wine in Lincoln's Inn 
Hall ! It seems as if it were only yesterday ! Then 
came, we recollect, the epoch of the bottle — seven 
years exactly after, we arrived at the dignity of the 
cucumber ! We can safely hazard our reputation as a 
lawyer upon the foct, which we here give as our pro- 
fessional opinion, that from that time to the present the 
wine has got worse and worse every term ; and that, 
if worse could now by any possibility be had for love 
or money, we should be required to swallow it. 

In our early days, when '^ the world lay all smiling 
before me," as Tommy Moore has it, and we looked 
upon Lord Eldon as only a venerable old gentleman 
airing my chair, we dined off pewter platters — helped 
ourselves to gravy with iron spoons, that imparted to 
all our dishes a high chalybeate flavour — stuck our 
several knives promiscuously into the saltcellar, and 
suspended our '^ kibavbs' of impregnable mutton upon 
bipronged forks. 

Since then we have gained a point — our forks are 
now tridenia — our iron spoons, by some alchemical 
process, are transmuted into pewter, and our pewter 
platters are replaced by hydrographic (only think of 
the perfectibility of crockery) by hydrographic plates ! 
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About this time turnip ladifihes were introduced into 
our hall, and in Hilary Term 1801, we airiyed at the 
epoch of cheese! Up to Trinity Term 1830, the 
profession drank their beer from a mug — we have 
heard before now of ^ tea in a mug" — but beer in a 
mug we never knew till we knew it in Lincoln's Inn 
Hall ! The epoch of mug, howcTer, like other memor- 
able epochs, passed away, and was succeeded by the 
epoch of tumblers. About this time, too, an impor- 
tant change came over the spirit of our dreams — 
pewter was discarded — and the students actually 
appeared in the hall with silver spoons in their 
mouths ! 

This was the silver age — 

^ How blest the sUver age in early times. 
When no avenger knew or pnnish'd crimes I" 

Soon after this our old tin candlesticks were super- 
seded by bronze — this may be designated the age of 
brass! 

We need not pursue fEurther the mutability of human 
affairs — the philosophic reader has already perceived, 
that human affairs are transitory and evanescent — 
that reform bills and bills of fare are enacted, dis- 
cussed, objected to, and forgotten. Eatables and 
empires disappear — drinkables like dynasties are 
swallowed and forgotten. But this is a trite subject 
— and trite subjects are not the subjects for us ! 

The professional student will not fail to have ob- 
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served, if he haa followed our description with the 
attention it deserves, that there are two different 
classes of lawyers — those, to wit, who are never seen 
at Westminster Hall, and those who are never seen 
any where else — lawyers who are all teeth^ and 
lawyers who are, on the contrary, aHjaw I 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

KILLED, WOUNDED, AND MISSING. 

When we take a lounging walk along tlie Strand, 
through Temple Bar, down Fleet Street, up Ludgate 
Hill, into Cheapside, turning on our heel at the 
Mansion-House to look about us, contemplating the 
intense life and concentrated bustle of the scene, 
deafened with the Babel of discordant sounds — carts, 
drajs, waggons, whip-cracking, blaspheming, blocking- 
up; or, sauntering westward through Bond Street, 
the Squares, and away to the Park, at half-past five 
o'clock in the London season, who would think — or 
who, with eyes and ears, or, if he have any brains, 
with brains full of all around him — This sentence is 
like to wax consumedly long — wAo, we say, txfcvld 
think that all the world was not here ? or, that there 
should be such a thing as disease, imprisonment, or 
death, in a world of life, action, and energy like this ? 

Alajs! we see but the pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious London in our out-o-'doors perambulations. 
We contemplate the battle, delighted with the noise of 
musketry and cannon, the clash of sabres, the waving 
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of banners above the sulphury air, the neighing of the 
war-horse, and the sound of the trumpet. Or, it may 
be, we are fighting our own battle, as most of us are 
in London, striving to cut down our neighbour and set 
our foot upon his neck. Or, engaged in the more con- 
genial avocation of plunder, have no time to contem- 
plate other battles than our own — we see not the 
dying, we hear not the groans of the wounded, and 
pressing on, as our fate may determine, to victory or 
death, we leave to women and children the business of 
burying the dead] 

We have no time to be sick in London; men of 
business may die, to be sure, now and then, but no 
man of business ever was known to be sick in London : 
time is money, and sickness, consuming our time, is a 
thief and a robber ; sickness is a very pleasant thing 
for those who have nothing better to do, but we 
Londoners cannot afford such luxuries. 

We have our business to mind, and not the spleen 
or the vapours ; and the result is, that troubling our- 
selves very little about the vapours or the spleen, the 
spleen and the vapours take themselves off into the 
eountry, and fasten themselves on rural gentlemen in 
rainy weather. 

There is no moze salubrious, we were going to say 
air J but that would be a crammer — but there is no 
more salubrious life than life in London. We appeal 
to the bills of mortality ; it is a known fact, and your 
physician will tell you so, that there is no more 
baalthy place to live in than London* 
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Graated that the air is twice as thick ajs the air in 
barbarous regions^ then as your true-bom Cockney, in 
Douglas Jerrold's ferce of the " Prisoner of War" says, 
it will last twice as long ; but the truth is, breathing' 
is for idle people, and we by no means envy the 
effeminate voluptuary who sips air as he would sip 
claret. 

We are content to breathe dense air in town, 
because we cannot have town without it ; but air is 
not necessarily bad because it smacks of society. The 
doctors say that London is the worst place in the 
world for a practitioner, because of the absence of 
epidemics; there is no typhus, no small-pox, no plague, 
(plague take it,) no intermittent or continued fevers, 
'' no nothing.** 

The doctors inform us, that there is but one disease 
in London which oversteps the average — disease of 
the heart ; and, when we think of the work a poor 
fellow has to make the two ends meet — when we 
know that if a man, an author for example, lifts lus 
head a moment from his desk — if an orator stops to 
cough, an artist to wash his brudbes — a thousand 
pennyless, characterless, brainless brutes are on the 
watch to offer their c^is-services, and to do that for 
next to nothing which is nothing worth, it is truly no 
marvel, if men, struggling with the unfair odds that 
beset the adventurer in London life, find their vital 
principle worn out long before its time, or that that 
malady of the poets, a broken heart, instead of being, 
as hitherto, a dreamy fiction — a figure expressing the 
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worn-out, shattered spirit — should be a sad reality, 
and a supplementary addition to the many ills that 
flesh is heir to. 

It may be safely averred — and let the College of 
Physicians contradict it — that no place of the like 
population, in town or country, has a more enviable 
freedom from bodily disease than the world we live in 
— London, that is to say ; but in the like ratio of our 
exceptions from physical, we are deplorably afflicted 
with mental infirmities. Suicides — those tragedies of 
domestic life, frequent memorials of excited hope, fear, 
jealousy, despair, hatred of life, loathing of pleasure 
pursued to excess, false ideas of honour, and a thousand 
nameless and inappreciable things, present themselves 
before our memories — so many arguments, that the 
mind here makes the disease : the artificial system is 
carried too £Eff ; the soul is torn and harassed out of 
the yet healthy body. 

Then, of madness, raving, and melancholy, our 
hospitals of Bethlem, Hanwell, and St Luke's, give us 
more than our fair proportion. These are our plagues, 
our moral plagues — these our epidemics, epidemics of 
the soul. But to return : — 

Where are all the killed, wounded, and missing of 
this gladiatorial arena — this great battle-field — this 
temple of anti-socialism — this mighty exponent of the 
competitive principle ? 

What has become of those hors de combat in the 
hand-to-hand struggle of life ? 
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Alas! nobodj, aaye some uBeksBy dieamj, sentU 
mentaliring mi"»*1| not worth twopence, like onrselTes, 
has leisiire to think a moment upon subjects the con- 
sideration of which nerer pay I 

Where are all the saperannnated Telerans of our 
metropolis — people of the last oentorj — quiinquay 
sexcL, heptOy and oc<o-genarians — giand&theis and 
grandmothers of the town ? where are our Chelsea and 
Greenwich Hospitals of civil life ? 

Few old people — decidedly old, we mean — are to 
be seen in the strong current of onr leading thorongh- 
fiues : they wonld be trodden down and trampled upon 
in the rush of rigorous life. 

It is on the sheltered sides of priyate streets, when 
the sun is warm and high, and the pavement dry and 
clean, that yon will see the venerable grey-head, the 
crutch-headed cane, and the shrivelled galligaskins, 
creeping forth to take the air. Here, and to the 
suburbs and environs, antiquated consols and reverend 
long annuities retire ; jointures in bombazeens, and rent 
charges in stomachers, high-heeled shoes, and spectacles, 
abound. Dorcas associations are multitudinous ; and 
to the poor are distributed more tracts than balance. 
Companions, readers — wretches hired for their victuals 
to bear the peevish insolence of age — are seen creep- 
ing about with their employers, tending their tottering 
steps, and looking even more wretched than they. 
Chemists' shops abound ; and broad brass plates, indi- 
cating the proximity of medical and surgical atten* 
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dance, staxe the invalid in the face &om eyeiy second 
door. 

In a neat little garden, or shrahbery, for example, 
yon may see a venerable old gentleman seated, basking 
in the sun, while a group of long-haired, bright-eyed 
grandchildren gambol about his feet, upon whose little 
tricks and antics the grandpapa smiles with grave 
complacency : or in a Bath chair, steadily propelled 
along the pavement by a stalwart footman, guided by 
a handsome lad of sixteen, and flanked on either side 
by a lovely girl, the mother of a fine family, thus 
nobly accompanied, takes the air: or, in a patent 
carriage, propped up by piles of down, reclines a 
languid beauty of fashion, looking more anxious and 
unhappy than if she sold Lucifer matches at a half- 
penny a box. 

Who, when we think of it, would not be old, gouty, 
paralytic, or rheumatic under such favourable circum- 
stances ? Happy they who take to their beds with the 
consciousness of having sons, sons' wives, daughters, 
and daughters' daughters solicitous for their recovery 
every day, and all day long; who can tie up the 
knocker, and silence, by the help of the tan-yard, the 
very stones of the street; can command the retired 
room, the southern aspect, the close fitting curtains, 
the noiseless step, the skill of Chambers, Bright, or 
Holland; who recover amid the congratulations and 
the smiles, or expire amid the sighs and tears of 
dtttifid children and affectionate relations ! 
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We envy the sick and dying — in fine houses in the 
squares, where even a sick room, looking out upon 
conservatories, shrubberies, and enlivened by singing- 
birds, must be a paradise ! What a pleasure it must 
be to be laid up, and how comfortably ill these great 
people must be. 

Call to ask how the great man does, powdered 
hickey in purple plushes, and white coat covered with 
lace, like uniform of Austrian general officers, pokes 
bulletin into your hand : — 

^ His Grace passed rather a sleepy night, and wbs 
heard to snore at intervals: about daybreak, his 
Grace coughed twice, and the physicians were sent for. 
His Grace fell asleep again, but without farther 
snoring, and woke up at half-past twelve, calling for 
sherry and a biscuit." 

Visiter expresses delight, and so forth ; writes his 
name in visiter's book with silver pen, presented by 
the man of plushes ; the door flung wide open by the 
fat porter, who has roused himself for the moment 
out of his habitual lethargy and leathern chair, visiter 
takes his leave, praying heaven to spare a life so dear 
as that of his Grace to all — who expect to get any 
thing from him ! 

How different the condition of the labouring man 
when languor and depression of sickness, produced 
by the inclemency of the weather, or the severity of 
his toil, render him unable any longer to struggle with 
his growing malady ! With what reluctance he retires 
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from labour, and lays himself down npon liis miserable 
bed ; his wife and children beholding in the powerless 
right arm and the brow of anguish, not only the sick- 
ness of the husband and the father, but the privation 
of daily bread, the distraint of their few bits of 
furniture for rent ! 

The pawning of the last cotton gown, and of articles 
that eren the poor cannot take to the pawnbroker 
without a blush, for medicine and attendance: the 
hopeless effort to restore the provider of their home, 
by denying themselves even the necessaries of life : 
then, the final breaking-up of the miserable family : 
the husband carried to the hospital, the wife and 
children to the work-house, and the household gods to 
the brokers for arrears of rent ! 

Oh! a dreadful thing is sickness entering the 
mansions of the children of toil, whose patrimony is in 
their brawny arm, and whom poverty dogs with un- 
interrupted step, no more than a day's march behind : 
tangible and real privations and miseries come along 
with it, darkening the door and the £u3es of the in- 
dwelleis : and when death, entering, makes desolation 
of that home — striking him whose robust arm sus- 
tfuned the roof-tree and kept the family together, then, 
indeed, is the visitation terrible — inscrutable the dis- 
pensation ! 

This sad subject we must awhile pursue ; and the 
selfish, the frivolous, and the vain — that half of the 
world, which, sa it knows not how the other half 
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lives, neither cares how it sickens and dies, nor when 
it may be buried, will pursue their way rejoicing; 
while we mournfully enter upon a painful portion of 
our subject, and pursue our way through the work- 
house, the hospital, and the prison. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Walking the HospiTALSr 

We apprehend that few idle people, from choice, 
care to turn aade from the contemplation of busy life 
enga^d in healthy industry, and from the excite- 
ment of the living streets, to explore the abiding- 
places of disease, pain, and. death. Yet we would 
not care for the man who would not sometimes visit 
the homes of the miserable, take a lesson of life in 
the wards of an hospital, and anticipate the debt he 
will sooner or later have to pay, by seeing it paid by 
others. 

While you are killing the enemy — who is certain, 
notwithstanding, to get the better of you one day or 
another — with billiards, or dice, or gossip, or the 
bottle at the west end, it might do you good were you 
suddenly transferred to a medical or surgical ward of 
St Thomases, St Bartholomew's, or Guy's; and, by 
the dismal light of a lamp, to contemplate the varied 
expression of human agony you will meet with on 
every side. The crimsoned flush of raging fever, the 
wandering eye and frothy lip of wild delirium, the 
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balf-erown patch oi liectic blush upon the shmnken 
eheek oi the consoniptiTe ; death doing his work by 
sap and stonn, by ni^t and day, within the walls, 
within mnsket-flhot of the scenes of your midnight 
reyeliy, and mid-day languor, where your only bud- 
ness is idleness, your only pleasure dissipation. 

^ Guise the fellow, he is not going to be merry 
this chapter," saith the reader: very likely not; 
therefore lay us down, or take us up, just as you are 
affected. Life has serious aspects, nay, eren painful 
ones, and our buoness is to make you acquainted 
with both sides : therefore turn with us into this gate- 
way, or go back again to your Club, whicherer of the 
two will afford greatest entertainment. 

Ton haye hardly entered the precincts of one of 
our great hospitals, when you experience uneasy 
sensations. 

The natural quietude of those great quadrangles in 
the immediate yicinity of crowded thoroughfues, 
whose discordant noises reach the ear commingled in 
one general hum, amaze you. There is a conventual 
hush over the place ; your footstep awakens the echoes 
of the piazzas and passages, as you make your way 
from one quadrangle to another. 

In the distance you may observe an irregular clump 
of lowly buildings, surmounted by domes and sky- 
lights ; these are the dissecting and lecture-rooms of 
the hospital, where the bodies of the dead are made 
subservient to the welfare of the living. 

Yon enter the house; what a strange acidulated 
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smell ! The smell of a barrack is peculiar — a frowzy, 
dampy smell : the smell of a workhouse is the frowzi- 
ness without the damp : but the smell of an hospital 
is different from both. It is an odour, as it were, of 
spilt vinegar, very peculiar, especially in the dog-days, 
and not very pleasant. Then, the surgical wards, the 
fever wards, the smaU-pox wards, have their own 
peculiar odours, which we might sniff through several 
pages with great satisfaction ; but in pity to the 
olfactories of the unprofessional reader, we shall not 
dwell farther on hospital odours. 

Who are those dumpy women in bed-gowns and 
frilled caps crossing the square to and fro ? 

These are nurses; siatersy as they are called — a 
name derived from those remote times when sister- 
hoods of religious women performed the kindly offices 
of tending the sick poor, as they do to this day in 
continental countries. 

You see in the expression of their faces how little 
care or anxiety they feel, hardened as they are by 
usage, in the performance of the most exquisitely 
painful duties ; they look not like those whose daily 
and nightly task it is to moisten the lips of the dying, 
to close the eyes and decently dispose the limbs of the 
frequent detld. On the contrary, the great majority 
have the expression of comfortable jolly cooks in 
small respectable families where scullery-maids are 
kept. 

In the passages, or in the lobbies, as you progress 
towards the wards, if you keep your ears open, you 

VOL. n. T 
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may hear not a few erfaraofdinaiy dialognes. A 
group, oonoflthig of one or two of the d iooBcn^ a knot 
of ststeiBy a SDigeiy man, and aome of the p«qiil% is 
coUected at the stair-head, and at intervals jon catdi 
unconnected portions of their mingled profasi^Mial 
conversation. 

^ So Sail J Dawes is dead this morning.* ^ Cnas 
tiie old cat; God he good to her, BeHsy; what a 
world of trouhle that wretdi gived me in Maxj's 
ward — neyer knowed when to hare done calling for 
diink, night nor day." 

^ Simon, have jou got my hlisten and poultices on 
your tray ?* 

^ Here's Qoodj Simpson's darter says as how she 
knows her mother's dead, an' a hoUering like mad in 
the Aairy : may she go up, sir?" 

^ 'Ghiinst the rules. Guyn'rs won't hear of it ; t^ 
her to call again to-morrow." 

<^ Hilloa, yon there, come np, and cany down the 
stifTuns." 

" How many, sir?" 

^^ Let me see : Irish hodman, in Job's ward " 

^ Beg your pardon, sir, but he's not ^ite dead 
yet.- 

*^ Not dead! yon rascal, do yon suppose I'd have 
given you an order to take him down if he wasn't 
dead." 

^ Beg your pardon, sir, but he swears he won't die 
till God pleases." 

" Won't he ? we shall see whether or not." 
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*^ There's Sally Dawes, ^'* dead as a red hening, 
I 'U warrant her." 

*' Mr Mnggy if the house surgeon hears you 
n^lected to leech the erysipelas leg in No. 9, you '11 
hear of it" 

^ Dear me, sir, what shall I do ?" 

*^ Clap on the suckers, and when they bite, take 
them off again : say they 're yesterday's bites." 

<'ThatwiUbea6ito/ he! he! he!" 

^^ Staggers, I'll bet you two to five in grog, Slashem's 
lithotomy case capsizes the paiL" 

^^ Say on the table, and I'll take you. Do you 
see any thing verdant f 

«0ho!" 
' ^^ Two to one against the woman in the puerperal 
ward — what 's her name ?" 

<< Gome, I '11 back death against the doctor, for any 
sum you like to name." 

^^ Kitty Foley, if you please, sir, has made up her 
mind not to submit to the operation." 

<^ What ! after I haye had the trouble of arranging 
the instruments; there's gratitude for you !" 

^^ Tell her she must be operated on ; the bill has 
been up this week : tell her she'll die if she doesn't." 

*^ She says, if you please, sir, she only wants to be 
let die in peace." 

'^ What! and the whole class to be disappointed; 
impossible ! Tell her she can't be allowed to die in 
peace, it's against the rules of the hospitaL" 

"^ Well, Clotty, hare you bled all the oases ?" 
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an 



*^ AH n^tdy dr.^ 

«^ I flstjr, SiiddBB, jmidn'tlook veD tkbwiniiiig.** 
•"Xo! Uev M, I Berer ftlft better m an BT life.* 
^'Wkir, wlnftstiieMtler? Let s fed jov poke.'* 
'^ Don't jDu, DOW, mllj fed tcij fll ?* 
*^ Comeiy none of joor imiimuml : joa know I cnt 
mj finger in the d iiMstiin g-room, and jon want to 



^ I flay, DOW, is time any body ffowte to tbiow a 
^tkhle at tbat gas-lanqp ?* 

^ Please, nEy tbe sailor jnst come in won't hare liis 
bead shaved, nor take lus grnel : will be get lus grnel, 
Mr?* 

^ Kot a donbt of it, Molly, if be stays beie long 
enongb. 

^ Hark! tbere's Professor Poke coming op stairs; 
so oSy boys, and look solemn." 

And tbe conference is for tbe present broken np. 

Now, take a torn tbrongb tbe wards witb tbe 
physician* Obsenre bow varions tbe expression of the 
patients' countenances. Tbe clouded brow, oppressed 
eye, distended nostril, and parched lip, of impending 
ferer ; the drunken aspect and stertorous breathing of 
apoplexy; the fearfid shiyering of the sufferer from 
ague; then, in the chronic wards, note tbe family 
likeness among all the patients — the subdued expres- 
sion of pain, so long continued that habit has rendered 
its endurance tolerable. 

Now, if you have nerve, enter tbe condemned cell 
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— the place allotted to incurables. Here are, you 
see, some fiye-and-twentj fellow-creatares waiting 
for the friendly hand of death to lay them in the 
peaceful grave ; and, strange to say, such of them as 
are not tortured with acute pain, are not merely 
resigned, but positively cheerful ! 

Stand for a moment at the foot of this bed ; let us 
look at the card. Oh ! cancer of the breast, operated 
on for the third time yesterday. You observe the 
poor creature is dying: already unconsciousness has 
blunted the arrow of the destroyer ; and although she 
yet breathes, the bitterness of death is past. 

These oranges and lemons, cups of wine, teapots, 
are the offerings of the inhabitants of the ward to 
their expiring fellow-sufferer. The little girl you 
see limping about with disease of the hip-joint, smil- 
ing as good-naturedly as if she was at play, was the 
nurse of the poor creature before you, and tended her 
with the same devotion as if she had been her own 
daughter. 

Even now, she moistens the unconscious lips, and 
whispers pity into the unheeding ear. 

There is something very extraordinary, and to us 
inexplicable, in the variety of shapes in which death 
makes his approaches, and the way in which he is met 
by minds differently constituted. In early life we had 
abundant opportunities of contemplating death on a 
great scale; and we took a malancholy pleasure in 
watcUng the struggles of the parting spirit, as if we 
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oould catch its shadow flung on earth, as it flew to its 
abiding-place beyond the graye* 

But, with all onr watching, we neyer conld adyance 
a step in our investigation. 

We have seen a yirtuous mother of a fiunilj, firom 
whose hands the Sacred Volume was never absent 
during her long illness, expire delirious, with a torrent 
of blasphemy and obscenity horrible to hear. Oyer 
and over again we have witnessed the cheerful, and, 
to all human comprehension, happy deaths of those 
destitute of the slightest sense of religious obligation ; 
while those imbued with the strongest and most 
scriptural feelings, have met death with tears, trem- 
blings, and lamentations. 

Some we have observed to make the &ct of their 
approaching death an excuse for imploring some deli* 
oacy which they have never tasted — as, for example, 
a peach or a bunch of grapes; others will cry out 
incessantly for wine, and die miserable if they do not 
get as much as they wish. One would die happy, he 
says, if he could see the sun ; another ^ves the moon 
his preference. The fantasies of dying people are 
truly extraordinary, and the mode in which they 
meet death, reconcileable, as we imagine, chiefly to 
constitution of body and habits of life. Soldiers, 
though by no means a religious class generally, we 
have observed to die fearless of death itself^ whether 
or not indifferent to the preparation for the life after 
death. 
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The happiest deaths, we think, other things being 
equal, are those of poor ignorant creatures, whose 
faith in their religion is unshaken. The pride of 
human knowledge suggests doubts and fears, which, 
howsoever little they may disturb lusty life, are worse 
than racks and wheels in the hour of approaching 
death. 

To be weak or. undecided, in death as in Hfe, is to 
be miserable. The firm in faith do not die — they set 
out upon their journey to the promised land — and 
osly change one state of existence for another. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



FUNERALS. 



People have an ominous dread of encountering 
funerals ; now, for our own part, we like to meet a 
funeral; and, what is more, we find a melancholy 
pleasure in turning round and following it. 

Touches of genuine nature are to be met with at a 
funeral. 

The artificial is thrown aside, the mask we all wear 
in the business or pleasure of life falls off, and we are 
able sometimes to catch occasional glimpses of men as 
they really are, or ought to be. We say sometimes, 
for there is abundance of hypocrisy at a funeral as any 
where else, but even this is worth contemplating. 
There is much matter for conjecture in funerals ; we 
like to imagine that we see reflected in the faces of 
the mourners what manner of man was the deceased. 
We try to puzzle out the expression of the disappointed 
legatee, and the more subdued grief of him, who, 
haying been bequeathed much, regrets that he has not 
got more ; or of him who, haying the lion's share, is 
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yet sorrowful that he had not the good fortune to 
have had all. 

Then there are the mourners, not of hoods, scarfs, 
and weepers, but of the heart — mourning a loss 
beyond that of the world's losses — losses no world's 
wealth can repair. The tender, dutiful wife, the 
prudent, affectionate husband, the son or daughter of 
our youth or of our age. The parent, dropping ripe 
into the lap of earth, or, deeper grief, cut off in the 
midst of his hopes, expectations, and pursuits, leaving 
perhaps a young fsunily slenderly provided for, or not 
at all; the attached and long-esteemed friend, the 
woman we loved, or cotdd have loved. These are the 
griefs, various in their expression, that, surrounding 
the yawning grave, pay the last sad offices to the 
unconscious dead; then slowly, and with downcast 
weeping eyes, wend slowly homewards their melan- 
choly way. 

The funerals of the great, or little people who 
greatly unite themselves to dust, we have no sympa- 
thies with ; we cannot get near enough to see of what 
kind of stuff their hearts are made ; mourning coaches, 
plumed hearses, dusky-coated mutes, and the sable 
pomposity of the grave, do not attract us. But we 
are a rare hand at ferreting out a workhouse funeral : 
the poor comer of a metropolitan churchyard affords 
us many an afternoon's melancholy entertainment. 
The poor talk of one another, of the dead, of their 
affairs, the condition of their families. There is much 
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appaient sjmpatliy among them : and they hare no 
care lest their conyersation should be oyerheard. 

It was a fine summer Sabbath eyening in Jnne, and 
we were knocking about among the tombstones as 
usual, making our obseryations upon life and chaaaeter, 
when our attention was arrested by a plain coffin, 
borne upon the shoulders of four men in black, and 
followed by eight chief mourners, all in decent but 
humble suits of sables. The chief mourners wera 
eight children — four boys and four ^rls; or, to 
speak more correctly, three boys and three girls, witii 
two little ^ toddles," mere in&nts, straggling in the 
rear. The eldest boy and girl might haye been about 
fifteen and fourteen years respectiyely ; the next, 
twelye and eleyen ; the third pair between seyen and 
eight ; the youngest, as we haye said, between infimcy 
and childhood. The eyes of all spectators were upon 
the bereayed ones as they stood around the graye, 
yawning to receiye their only parent and proyider; 
and few were the dry eyes of those that beheld the 
melancholy group — the eldest boy looking fierce and 
manlike, the rest weeping bitterly, saye the youngest 
pair, who looked wonderingly around, as if maryel- 
ling what all the ceremony might mean. 

^^ Cutting funeral, that sir ;" obseryed a little pursy 
man in black who stood near us ; '^ «0erry cutting 
funeral, indeed," repeated the little man, blowing his 
nose yiolently. 

'^ Who are they ?~ we inquired, not without antiei« 
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pating something like the domestic history we were 
favoured with by the nose-blowing little man in 
black. 

'^ JTbrphans, sir — eyery one on 'em iiorphans; that's 
their mother as is a bein' buried, sir." 

*« Indeed." 

" Yes, sir; she was a 'spectable woman — highly 
'spectable, indeed — toerry mTtuoMBy poor woman, sir 
— paid rates and taxes in the parish for twenty year. 
I ought to know it ; for I 'm one of the overseers — I 
am." 

^^ I should like to hear something of the fEunily." 

** Should you, sir? Well, you shall hear; but it's 
a melancholy story---* toerry melancholy, indeed. 

**' You must know, sir, there wasn't a more decenter 
couple in this parish than Thomas Mason and his wife, 
Jane ; they were well to do, and doing well ; every 
body respected them, for they paid their way, and was 
civil to their customers. Well, Thomas fell in a 
decline, sir, and died ; but he didn't die soon enough 
— for his sickness wasted all their substance, and the 
business was neglected, so the &mily fell into poverty : 
but the poor widow struggled on, and the exertions 
she made to maintain them little ones was really the 
wonder of the neighbourhood. 

^< ^ Mr Smith,' says she to me, when I offered some 
relief, ^I won't trouble this world long, and parish 
money shall never cross my palm; but when I'm 
gone, you won't see my desolate orphans want a 
morsel of bread.' 
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'^So, poor woman, she vns right; for she soon 
sickened, and was hed-ridden for thirteen months; 
and them children, as yon see a standin 'round their 
mothei^s grave, worked themselves to an oil to keep 
her from the hospital — mnch more tiie workns. The 
girls worked all day ; and hoys and girls sat np all 
night, tnm and turn abont^ with their poor mother — 
she was sorely afflicted, poor woman. Well, sir; 
when she died at last, onr Vicar went and offered las 
assistance, and told the children, of course, the parish 
would bury their mother; but that there Aobstinate 
boy, him that's a givin his orders, wouldn't hear of 
it, and blowed up the Vicar for mentioning such a 
thing. So]^the Vicar comes to me, and says he, Mr 
Smith, these here young Mason's is the oddest babies 
as ever I see, for they've sold their bed and all their 
things to bury their mother ; let's make up a purse 
for them, and there's my sovereign to begin with. 

^Says I, sir, never mind, I'll bring them right; 
and the parish shall bury the poor woman, so that'll 
be so much saved : and with that I goes off to Poppin's 
court, and into the fust floor; there was the poor 
woman dead, and the room stripped of all the furniture 
and things. Says that there youth, ^ Mr Smith,' says 
he, ^ I'd be werry glad to see you another time, but 
we're in great grief for our mother bein' dead, and we 
hope you'll excuse us not askin you to sit down.' 
Lord love you, sir, there wasn't the sign of a chair or 
a table in the room, nothing but the corpse, and a bit 
of plank. Says I, ^ My boy, I'm sorry for your grief^ 
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but I hope you won't have any objection to let the 
parish manage your poor mothers funeral.' With 
that, sir, the boy flares up like any thing, whips up a 
poker, and swears if he catches the parish a^comin' to 
touch his mother, he'll brain the lot of 'em : ' Mother 
lived without the parish,' says he, ' died without the 
parish, and she'll be buried without the parish!' 
With that he opens the door, and shews me down 
stairs as if he was a suckin' markis : that's the story 
on 'em, sir ; and they're a riggler ^independent lot as 
ever I see. God help them, poor things !" 

And with this the little man blew his nose once 
more, as the group of motherless children, re-formed 
in their sad order of procession, with streaming eyes, 
and many repeated last looks at their mother's grave, 
departed to their naked home. 



THE END. 
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